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PREFACE. 



In completing the Excursions through this county^ an 
obligation, next to the acknowledgment of the assist- 
ance which the Editor has received from the resident 
gentlemen and antiquaries^ is the congratulation due 
to the spirit of amelioration which has evidently made 
advances unprecedented in former times, not only in 
architecture^ but in agriculture and other arts, which 
concern the comforts and conveniences of life. By a 
singular coincidence^ these pursuits are happily imited 
in some of the proprietors of those princely residences 
that distinguish the county of Norfolk. 

Next to the acknowledged improvements in agri- 
culture, it seems an observation^ stating that *^ Nor- 
folk is one of the counties where the greatest deficiency 
of water carriage exists/* will not long be founded : 
fortunately the proprietary near Diss have announced 
the intention of making their river navigable, which> 
in connexion with similar improvements in the 
two neighbouring counties^ must be highly advan- 
tageous in its results^ whether the former navigation 
should or should not be continued from Thetford to 
Norwich, and from thence to Cromer, where a re- 
spectable fishery is already established, and from which 
the neighbouring parts of the country are supplied 
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down as low as Cambridge. There can be little doubt 
that the increase of aquatic communicationB will add 
to the fruitfulness and beauty of a soil, that, with the 
highly ornamented remains of Gothic grandeur, ex- 
hibits so many specimens of the more light and chaste 
beauties derived from the models of Greece and Rome. 



London, May 1, 1815. THE EDITOR. 
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€9Lteisive county of Norfolk is bounded on the 
oorii.and north-efitst by tke German Ocean, on the 
worn tM south-^east by Su£Folk, on the west by the 
Liimplngbire washes^ and part of that county^ and 
Cdalhridgeshire. It is ahnost insulated by the sea and 
the^fiteis, whieh form its internal boundary. Ita 
figulferid veiy eonipact^ presenting an almost unbroken 
conildity'to Hie oeean, and a curve, somewhat in* 
deatei^ to &e land, thus nearly forming an oval/ of 
whi^^ diameter from north to south ilB 45 miles ; 
thatJOramea^t towest about JO-, and its ciKumfer* 
enee 140 mdles. The ^e of this county varies less 
than is the case ii!i most traets of equal extent in the 
kibgibm: not a single hill of even moderate height ia 
to be seen i yet <he surface is in many parts broken 
into gentle undidaiticms. This county, anterior to the 
iimsldiLby theRonmiia, was inhabited by the Ictufu 
Subsequently to the (teath of the heroic Queen Boa« 
dicea, the Qomans found it neoessaiy to procure ad* 
ditioliid forces, when, to keep down the spirit of the 
inhabitants, always disposed to revolt, the Bx)inan 
generals established a number of military posts or 
statibns in this par^ of their acquired territory. Three 
of these bore the names of Branodunum, VMalcench' 
rum, and Ad Taumt tlieee were the principal stelaons* 
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Among the subordinate^ Buxton^ Castor near Yarmotttb^ 
Buckenham> Castle Acre, and Elmham, have, with 
various degrees of probability, been enumerated. 
These fortifications /had a double object, that of re- 
pelling invasion, and that of keeping the people at 
home in subjection. The title of the Roman gene« 
ralissimo at this time is said to have been Comes trac' 
tut maritimi; or, according to others. Comes Httaris 
Sdxofdci, or Count of the Saxon shore. 

It seems, from the comparatively small number of 
Roman troops in this country, that British conscripts 
were joined to them, as it is known that about the 
year 430 the imperial armies were comprised chiefly 
of British auxiliaries, who, together with the few re- 
maining Roman legions, were recalled to defend the 
Roman capital, by Constantine and Maumus. Britain, 
thus deprived of her best soldiers, became equally 
Tuhierable to the Picts, Scots, and other invaders. The 
ftrst Saxon leader that established himself, and assumed 
dominion over that part of the country winch at pre- 
sent comprises Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire, 
was Uffa : this was in the year 575. From him the in- 
habitants were denominated Vfaginest and the country. 
East AngUa. About this period it appears probable 
thtiit^e city of Norwich arose out of the Vemta Ice* 
norum.of the Britons and Romans ; and from its re- 
lative situation wiJ^ respect to the old city, was called 
by the Saxons Noithick or Northwick. Norfolk, as 
well as the other eastern comities, was the scene of 
many military transactions and ravages in the time of 
the Danish invasion j but, fcnrtunately, has had little 
shvie m the disastrous events of later times. One of 
Hie most reibaiiaiMe occurrenoes of tlus kind was the 
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insunection of the deluded peasants^ beaded by one 
Kett^ ia the reign of Edward VI. : this rose to such a 
Ibrmidable height^ that an army was found necessary 
to oppose these insurgents, who 'Were defeated with 
gieat slaughter in Duffin's Dale> then a part of Mou8« 
hold Heath on the north of Norwich r tins dale is now 
enclosed, and roads^ &c. made oyer it. 

Norfolk is far from being natural^ one of the most 
fertile spots 3 yet such is Uie industry and good bus* 
bandry of its inhabitants, that grain of Tarious kinds, 
laeluding Mour and malt, have been annually exported 
to the amount of nearly 1 ,000,000^ sterling ; and the 
profit on fattening beasts, and the sale of wool, have 
annually netted nearly 230,000/. That Norfolk has 
been one of the most populous tracts m the kingdom 
b probable, from the number of its parishes exc^ing 
that c^ every other county in England, though in size 
it is only about the eighth. That Norfolk iiras once 
more populous than it now is, is Airther confirmed by 
the numerous religious establishments in many parts 
of the counl^. 

Tlie air, accept in the marshy district, is salubrious, 
and generally healthy to persons of sufficient strens^th 
'Of constitution to bear the keen and dry easterly winds 
prevailing in the spring months. The roads are excel- 
lent $ and by the scbl and different rivers, navigation is 
carried on nearly round the county, from YarmoiHh 
to the mouth of the Nar. The principal rivers are, 
^e Great and Little Ouse, the Waveney, the Yare, 
the Wensum, and the Bure. Agriculture is in a very 
high state of perfection : the proportion of arable land 
is larger than in most counties, being computed at 
about two-thirds of the whole. The north and east 
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parts are all enclosed^ and have a sufficiency of timber 
to render them pleasant and cheerful. The lighter 
lands produce barley in great plenty : wheat is uni« 
veraally cultivated, though with most success in the 
stronger soils 5 but the Norfolk husbandman chiefly 
excels in the culture of the turnip^ which both cleans 
the land, and keeps it in good hearty and precludes 
the necessity of a summer fallow: by this'systen^ a 
year's rent is saved, and an excellent root produced^ 
pn which sheep and innumerable Scotch and other 
beasts are fattened for London and different markets. 
By the patriotic exertions and laudable example of 
Mr. Coke, every modem improvement in agriculture 
has here been fairly and experimentally laid open. This 
county produces cows '^ approaching to the Alderncy,'* 
but larger ; short-wooled sheep in great abundance ; 
pigs of a prolific breed 3 poultry of all kinds, and of 
a very, superior quality, especially turkeys, of which 
many thousands are every Christmas sent to Liondon ; 
rabbits in large quantities, though now decreasin^^ 
and game of almost every description, particularly pAea- 
sants. Here are also found the Olis tarda, or great 
bustard, and a variety of scarce birds, especially of the 
duck kind, which frequent the waters of the county in 
great profusion. Norfolk is also well supplied with 
fre^h and salt-water fish of various kinds. The gross 
population consists of 138,089 males, 153,9 10 females, 
making a total of 291,999 persons. The manufactures 
of the county principally consist of woven goods* 
Druggets, serges, shalloons, &c. have mostly been su* 
perseded by camlets, camlettees, calimancoes, moreens, 
bombazines, poplins, plain and flowered damasks, 
shawls» and a great variety of fancy articles, mostly 
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manufoctnred from wool and silk. Duffields are still 
much made, and silk crapes in yery large quantities. 
The cotton manufactory of calicoes, checks, fustians, 
&c. had been carried to considerable extent, but since 
the peace this has declined. The high perfection to 
which madiinery has been in^MOved has almost totally 
supplanted spinning by hand 3 and the Norwich manu« 
facturers are supplied with yams from ^bt mills of 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Durham. 

The ataple articles of Norwich are camlets for the 
China market, Russia, and other countries ; bomba- 
zines for home and foreign trade; calimancoes for 
Russia, Norway and Denmark ; satins, camlets, &c* 
for the Dutch and German trade ; lustres, shawls, 
poppies, and rarious other silk and worsted goods. The 
making of cotton- thread lace has also been introduced 
into this city, and another trade in linen, called Suffolk 
hempen. The manufactures, upon the whole, proyide 
employment for about 50 distinct occupations, from 
the shearer who separates the fleece, to the mariner 
who ships the bale goods, and, when trade is very 
brisk, employ almost 100,000 persons in Norwich and 
its environs. 

With respect to the trade of Norwich, it has been 
pointedly asked, ** What are the national advantages 
of the sale of 800,000/. worth of coffee or sugar at 
Hamburgh compared with this?" How much has been 
owing to the enterprising spirit of its citizens may 
be deduced from ihe facts that " their travellers have 
penetrated thrpugh Europe; that their pattern cards 
were exhibited in every principal town, from the 
frozen plains of Moscow, to the milder climes of 
Lisbon^ Seville, Naples, Rio Janeiro, and Buenos 
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Ayres. Hie Russian peasant decorated himself with 
his sash of gaudy calimanco, and the Spanish hidalgo 
^as sheltered under his light cloak of Norwich cam- 
let. The introduction of Norwich articles into Spain 
soon made the manufacturer ample amends for the 
capricious turns of fashion in his own country. The 
taste of foreign nations was now consulted ; the 
gravity of the Spaniard was suited in his plain^ but 
finely textured camlet $ the loom was taught to 
imitate the handiworks of Flora> and the most 
garish assemblage of colours of every dye satisfied the 
vanity of the Bohemian and Suabian female. The 
great fairs of Frankfort^ Leipsic^ and Salerno^ were 
thronged with purchaser^ of these commodities. Nor* 
wich was then crowded with its looms 3 every winter's 
evening exliibited to the traveller entering its walls 
the appearance of a general illumination 3 and> from 
twenty miles rounds the village weavers resorted to it 
with the produce of their industry*.'* We can add 
nowj that though this prosperous state has not yet 
fully returned, fresh evidences of its recommencement 
appear every day. 

• See Norfolk Tour, p. 94. 



EXCURSION I. 

Frwn Norwich to Osmondeston — NorwicJif, Hart 
ford Bridge^ Newton^ Long Stratum, Wacton, 
TivetsJially Dickleburgliy TJielvertony Osmonde* 
stony or Scole. 

JN ORWICH^ indisputably the principal city on the 
eastern side of England^ is not less distinguished for 
its numerous antiquities than for its commercial im^ 
provements from time to time> and^ on account of its 
trade, wealth, beauty, extent, population, the salubrity 
of its air, &c. has been deservedly ranked amongst 
the most' considerable in Britain. It is principally 
situated upon the summit and the sides of a gentle 
eminence, which runs parallel with the river Wensum 
on its western side, and terminates at a sudden turn of 
this stream. At or near this spot a castle appears to 
have been built at a very early period. The outline of 
Norwich has been compared to the figure of a shoulder 
of mutton. In its present state it is said to cover more 
ground comparatively with its population than any 
city in the kingdom, the houses being so interspersed 
vith gardens, that it has been called '^ rus in urbe." 
It is upwards of a mile and a half in length from Conis- 
ford Gate, in King-street, on the south, to Magdalen 
Gate, on the ncnth 5 and a mile and a quarter broad 
from Bishop's Gate, on the east, to St. Benedict*s Gate, 
On the west : these gates are now all down. The prin- 
cipal streets of Norwich diverge from a common centre, 
and with the exception of the market-place^ and St. 
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Gileses-Street^ are mostly narrow^ irregular^ and badly 
laid out. The bouses in general are ancient, but as the 
gardens admit a free circulation of air, the whole has a 
cheerful jappearance. Norwich, exclusively of its ca- 
thedral, contains thirty-four churches, besides a number 
of chapels and meeting-houses of various descriptions 
for dissenters. Here are five bridges over the river; 
three old ones of stone, the Foundery Bridge of wood, 
and the Carrow Abbey Bridge of cast-iron. Excepting 
the side towieurds the river, thie whole city was formerly 
surrounded by aa embattled wall flanked w^th forty 
towers, and had twdve gates. The walls are in a state 
of dilapidation, and the gates are taken down. With 
respect to the origin of this city, Camden observes, *' I 
have aowhere met with the name of Norwich before 
the Danisfi invasion. So for. is it from hating been 
built by Cesar, or Guiteline the Briton, as some faf* 
bulous authors tell you." It is probable that Norwich 
originated in the decay of Castor, or Venta Icenorum, 
as Salisbmy arose out of SorUodunum, or Old Sarum. 
An old dbtich commemotates the former event : 

" Castor was a city when Norwich was Qone, 

" And Norwich was built with Castor stone.** 

> • > 

There can be little doubt that the place received its 
name frpm the Saxcms. The word Northwic in their 
language, according to Bloznefield, signifies a northern 
station, castle, or town. And on the Saxon coins, 
many of which this author enumerates, the word oc- 
curs in their exergue, with the mint-master's name. 
Of the origin of Norwich Casde thiere have been mtmy 
disputes^ Alfred, beyond a doubt, to repel the inzoads 
of theDanes^ greaUy improved its fortifications^ thonghi 
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when this monarch made a peace with the Danish 
leader^ Guthrum^ Norwich Castle was in the posses* 
sion of that chief. In the reign of Etheldred, it was 
totally destroyed by Sweyne, King of Denmark ; this 
was in the year 1004. This monarch was afterwards 
defeated by the Saxon Earl Ulfkettle« and obliged to 
flee to Denmark. In the year 1010 the Danes re- 
twned and settled at Norwich^ which tliey fortified ; 
and the castle appears to have been rebuilt by Canute 
on his accession to the crown of England, about 101 8> 
at which time it was in the custody of TurkiL Being 
a place of importance^ its government was entrusted 
to Harold, who^ succeeding to the throne, conferred 
the care of it upon Leofric, a Saxon Thane ; and soon 
after the Norman conquesti William appointed Ralph 
de Waher to the Earldom Of Norfolk^ and. gave him 
this castle for his residence. This nobleman joined 
in rebellion with Waltheof, the powerful Earl of 
Northumberland ; but having been defeated, he took 
refuge in his castle of Norwich ; whence, after it had 
been invested by the royal army, he found means 
to withdraw to Normandy, leaving his lady to de* 
fend it in his absence. Her garrison, chiefly con-* 
sisting of Armorican Bretons, making a gallant re- 
sistance, and only yielding to famine, obtained the 
honourable terms of being permitted to leave the king- 
dom as exiles. Upon this the *countess and her fol- 
lowers joined her husband, who had been protected 
from the conqueror's vengeance in the castle of Dol; 
On this occasion the then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in addressing the king, observed, *' Your realm is 
cleared from the infections of the Bretons, the castle 
of Norwich yielded with the Bretons therein, and their 
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lands in England j their lives affd limbs being grants 
them on condition that they quit the kingdom within 
forty days," &c. 

The earldom and castle of Norwich thus reverting 
to the crown^ the king, in the year 1077^ conferred 
them on Roger Bigod, another of his Norman followers ; 
and this family^ with few interruptions, continued in 
the possession of this castle till the reign of King John. 
Among the different opinions as to the architecture of 
this building, Blomefield supposes that the present 
structure was erected by Roger Bigod^ in the time of 
William Ruf us^ that it occupies the site of a brick build" 
ing raised by Canute, and that it was considerably re- 
paired and beautified by Thomas de Brotherton^ in the 
time of Edward IL Leaving the most discordant 
opinions on this subject to be settled by other an- 
tiquariesy we shall observe that the keep, or master 
tower^ is the only considerable part now standing. 
The promontory on which it is built appears to be a 
natural elevation, but is^ beyond all doubt^ artificialy 
and the ground from the castle, a mile southward^ 
is nearly on a level with the upper baliium. The area 
of the ancient castle, induding its outer works^ con- 
tained about twenty^three acres, the whole of which 
was surrounded by a wall. This space comprehended 
three bailia, each defended by a lofty vallum and deep 
Ipss. The walls of sueh castles^ according tp Grose^ 
were commonly flanked with towers^ and had a parapet 
embattled, crenelated^ or garretted. For the mount* 
ing of it there were flights of steps at convenient dis- 
tances, and the parapet often had the merlons pierced 
with long chinks, ending in round holes, called oeiUets, 
According to Mr. Wilkins, the entrance into the Bat* 
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bican was at the south-east end of Golden BaU Lane, 
and not at the north, as stated hj Blomefield. Over 
each fossy in each direction, was a bridge, but only one 
of them remains. This extends across the inner ditch. 
At the inner extremity of it are the foundations of 
two circular towers, fourteen feet in diameter, one of 
which was appropriated to the confinement of con- 
demned criminals, till the year 1793} when the new 
buildings were added. This bridge is nearly one hun* 
dred and fifty feet in extent, and rises from the inner 
to the upper baUium sixteen feet. It has been much 
altered at different times^ and is at present faced with 
square flint. Near the south-west angle of the inner 
haOium is the square keep tower. Its extent from east 
to west, including a small tower through which was 
the principal entrance, is 110 feet 3 inches ; and from 
north to south, 92 feet 10 inches ; and the height to 
the top of the merlons of the battlements^ Gg feet 
^ inehes. The height of the basement is about 24 
fleet, the outside of which is faced with rough flinty 
and has no external ornament except two arches on 
the west side. From the basement story upwards, the 
whole building consists of three stories, each strength- 
ened by three projecting buttresses, between which 
the walls are ornamented with semicircular arches, 
resting upon small three-quarter columns. The backs 
of some of these arcades ar^ decorated with a kind of 
reticulated work, formed by the stones beipg laid 
diagonally, so that the joints resemble the meshes of 
a 'net. To give it a greater richness of effect, each 
stcme had two deeply chased lines crossing each other 
parallel with the joints. On the east side of the keep 
is a projecting tower of a richer kind of architecture^ 
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called Bigod's tower, evidently of the Norman style. 
This tower, which is now enclosed, formed an opeo 
portico or vestibule to the grand entrance into the keep* 
It consisted of two stories, having one window on the 
north side, and three on the east, which commanded 
an extensive view down the river. 

The interior of the keep is now an unroofed area, 
but was formerly divided by floors covered in at the 
top. The basement floor appears to have been vaulted 
over with stone. Within this fortress there was for- 
merly a royal chapel, exempt from all episcopal juris- 
diction. It having been thought proper in 1793 to 
build a new gaol for the county, it was determined to 
erect this on the Castle Hill, adjoining the eastern side 
of the old edifice. The former reparations were made 
to correspond with the style and character of the old 
structure 3 but it must be admitted, that the late addi- 
tion is a most heterogeneous and discordant mass. 

The Castle Precinct contains six acres, one rood^ 
and thirteen perches; and the summit of the hill is 
three hundred and sixty yards in circumference. The 
hill is enclosed with iron palisades and iron gate». 
By an act of parliament, passed in IBOQ, the castle and 
its limits are vested in the justices of the peace for the 
county, in trust, by which they are empowered to re- 
build, repair, or alter any part of it as they may thii^ 
proper. The trees planted on the sides of the castle 
hill having grown to a height that obstructed the pro- 
spect, they were cut down in ] 8O7 ; and the view fron> 
the summit is now allowed to be superior in its kind 
to any in the county, and to most in the kingdcnoi. 
The top of this hill, since it has been enclosed with 
iron palisades^ is a very beautiful promenade. 
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» The preseat cathedral of Norwich is described by 
Blomefield, the county histcHian, as a fine Gothic free* 
stone building, brought to that magnificence we now 
see it in, at several times and in dififerent ages, by the 
great care and industry of its many worthy benefactors. 
Bishop Herbert, commonly called Herbert de Losinga, 
its original founder, laid its fir^t stone in IO96, in the 
place where after was made the chapel of the Blessed 
Viigin of Pity ; and there he erected an altar in ho- 
nour of our Saviour -, and Hubert de Rye, one of his 
barons, laid the second stone. Roger Bigod and most 
of the nobility and barons of the diocese being pre* 
sent, also laid their several stones, and contributed 
largely to that pious woris ; so that the original church, 
as left by Herbart, was ^the whole choir, tower, and 
two transepts, and the extent of it then was to the 
division between the nave and anti-choir, but no fur- 
ther : the lower part of this, now remaining, is the 
original building of Herbert, though some ornatments 
between the arches and the entire roofs and upper 
ports have been since added. 

The diitrch being finished, was dedicated to the ho- 
noiir of the Holy Trinity, on the 24th of S6|»temb^r, 
on which day the dedication feast was annually cele- 
brated till the dissolutibn un^r Henry VIII. In the 
year 1272, the whole drarch tower, and adjacent 
buildings^ were' totally defaced by fire in an insurrec- 
tion of the citizens occasioned by a violent dispute be- 
tween them and the monks. The southern Upper 
Close gate was also burnt down in consequence of this 
irritation of the citizens, who were nevertheless obKged 
to rebuild it at their own expense. It was thoroughly 

repaired in 1804. 

c 
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But in coDsiequence of tht additions made ia tbitf 
cathedral by the bishops and a number of well dUf- 
posed persons, which were found necessary from fre- 
quent damages by fire and other interruptions, this 
spacious, elegant, and justly celebrated pile was not 
completed till the year 1430, under the presidency of 
Bishop Aylmer^ exactly 346 years from the time of its 
commencement. 

The extreme length of the church fi^m east to 
west is 411 feet; and of the nave, from the western 
door to the transept, 140 feet ; the extreme width of 
the latter is 191 feet ; and of the nave with the aisles^ 
72 feet. For the sake of the arts, it is to be regretted 
that it was not only at the dissolution that this cathe- 
dral was despoiled of much of its curious workman- 
ship, paintings, &c. ; but that during the civil wars 
in the time of Charles I., that which the first depre- 
dators had spared sustained a still more ferocious 
kind of reform, by persons acting under a mistaken 
kind of zeal for the honour of God. This second 
spoliation left the cathedral in a state of great desola- 
tion> none of its former splendour remained, and it was 
but partially refitted at the restoration of Charles U. 
During the time of Dean Bullock, the nave and aisles 
were new paved, the decayed stone work repaired, and 
the interior, as far as possible, restored. The cathe- 
dral was repaired and beautified in I763, and agaia 
in 18Q7, upon an extensive scale^ at the expense of 
the dean and chapter. The west front of this cathe- 
dral, though a perfectly heterogeneous mixture, pro- 
duces a striking efiect. It is composed of a large 
central compartment of the same size as the nave^ 
and two lateral divisions of an agreeable proportion 
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with the side oisLes. The large central window in 
this front is of the perpendicular English style^ and 
divided into three leading compartments in height^ and 
the same number in widths which are again subdivided. 
The grand entrance doorway^ beneath, is formed by 
a bold deep pointed arch^ with its spandrils and side 
fascia highly enriched with mouldings^ niches^ pedes- 
tals, statues, and other sculptured decorations. Eaeh 
of the lateral elevations is divided into three compart* 
ments^ aU of the semi-circular or Norman style. At 
the bottom a doorway opens to the aisle^ and above 
this is a series of four windows, separated by small 
columns, over which are three blank arches. A small 
staircase turret at each end is surmounted by a modem 
dome ; and the terminations of the larger turrets in the 
central division have been censured as a kind of non- 
descript architecture. The nave and aisle of this edi- 
fice present five tiers or stories of windows and arcades; 
tliough part of the lowermost is obscured by one side 
of the cloisters. Above this is a series of blank arches, 
or arcades of the semi-circular style, divided into four- 
teen compartments, by a flat buttress between each, 
and every division consists of six arches. In the next 
tier upwards, each compartment shews three semicir- 
cular arches, the centre one being open and glazed, 
and the two others blank. Over this is a flatly pointed 
arched window, with two muUions in each division. 
The transept is unusually lofty and narrow. Above tM» 
is a «eries of arches to the upper part of the nave, dis- 
playing in each compartment a pointed arched window 
in ihe middle, with a semi-circular moulding over it, 
and two lateral blank arches. The sides and front of 
this tiiansept nearly correspond in number and style of 
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arches with the other diyisions. A lofty tower, Bur^ 
mounted by a spire^ the whole height of which is 3 IS: 
feet^ rises with the intersection of the transept fnnn. 
the nave aQd choir. The tower is divided into four 
stories or gradations^ besides that of the batUemeatsv 
and each is ornamented with arcades> columns, and 
tracery mouldings, of variegated and curious work- 
manship. The battlements and pinnacles at the angles 
are of a later style than the rest, as is also tiie octaii«» 
gular spire, which has bold crotchets attached to and 
running up the ribs at each angle. The architecture 
of the exterior of the choir displays several windows 
with square heads, divided by three mulUons and tra*. 
eery, among which are curious and rare examples of 
form. Bold buttresses project across the usles from 
the upper part of the choir. » 

The circular arch, and large short column, which 
are the leading features of the architecture of this 
church, have been received as the most ceartsan in* 
dications of the Norman style. These are ingeni-* 
ously varied in size, mouldings, and ornaments in 
di&rent parts of the edifice, which consists of a nave 
with side aisles, a transept, a choir with a semi-circulav 
east end, and an aisle surrounding it. On the north-' 
east side of the latter is a place called the confessional^ 
from which a small aperture communicates with 
the great altar. Near the east end of this aisle is a 
small chi^i>el dedicated to Jesus, and on the opposite 
side at the south-east angle of the church, another 
called St. Luke's chapel. West of this, the square 
building projecting from the aisle is now used, as the 
Consistory Court. Heydon*8 dlii^iel and the old du^ 
ter-house are beti^eea this and the traos^.; and 
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•butting to iikat of the south are the precinct^s gmA or 
dungeon, and St. Edmund's, or the prior's, chapeL 
West of these, but joined to the south side of the 
nave, are the cloisters, which form a square of 174 
feet within the walls. Branching off from the southern 
transept, these cloisters enclose a square court or area$ 
on the western side of which are eleven windows, or 
arched openings, twelve on the eastern side, and eleven 
on the northern and southern sides. All these windows 
are divided into three lights, and are all decorated 
with tracery. At the south-west angle is a.laige lai- 
vatory. The roof is supported by groins springing 
from clustered columns, ornamented with bold and vari- 
ously sculptured bosses at their points of intarsection* 
A very curious doorway in the pointed arch style leads 
from the eastern aisle of the cloisters to the nave. It 
has four eolumns on each side with corresponding archi- 
vault mouldings, and in the front of this^ seven canopied 
niches^ with richly sculptured crochets, each including 
a statue. The confessionary, !Momefield observes, was 
fSormerly very dark : it was here the people stood when 
they confessed to the priest^ who placed himself within 
Hie altar rails, between the eighteenth and nineteenth 
north pillars, the voice coming through a hole in the 
wall made for that purpose, which still remains. Tfds 
place is now called Queen Elizabeth's seat, because 
when she visited this cathedral she had a seat erected 
for her between these pillars. 

Of the shaft or spire of this cathedral, the. same 
author has remarked, that it is the highest in England, 
.except that of Salisbury j being more lofty. than those 
noted ones of Lichfield, Chichester, or Grantham. 

At the restoration) when it. was repaired and a new 

03 
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gildfd weather*cock placed on it> there were stages 
made at the tupper windows, and many persons went 
up to the top of the pinnacle, whence b a proiqiect 
all round the country. 

What at present is the organ loft in this cathedral 
was, till the reformation, called the reredos, or hofy rood 
hft. Here stood the principal rood or erosi, with the 
effigies of the Saviour in full proportion, and the imago 
principaUt, or image of the Holy Trinity. The rood, 
or image of Christ upon the cross^ was generally made 
of wood> and in most churches placed in a loft made 
for that purpose, immediately over the passage out of 
the nave into the chancel: the nave representiiig» 
as thqr said, the church militant, and the chancel, the 
churdi triumphant* Those therefore that would pass 
out of the former into the latter must go under the 
rood loft, or under the cross, and suffer affliction* But 
it is to be observed that no rood was complete without 
the images of the Virgin Mary and St. John, one 
standing on each side of the cross. These k<dif rood$ 
were very highly venerated. 

The interior of this cathedral, it has been observed^ 
is grand and solemn in its general efifect : the nave is 
the finest and most comfdete spedmen of Norman arr- 
diitecture in the kingdom : the choir is also a ncd>le 
specimen of the same style, and consideraUy like the 
church at Romsey: the modem fitting up however 
of the choir, the pewing in the aisles and the ea»> 
cambered state of the transepts, miserably ^figure 
the building, and iijure the harmony and character of 
the wiiole. It has been oljected that the present nMt, 
the part appropriated for divine service, has been (ex- 
tended from thesenu-circular end across ti^ traoospt. 



and to Uie third column in the nave> which f pace is 
nearly enclosed with Jboarded and painted partitioofly 
fiUiag lip the arches, and preventing any thing like a 
grand and comprehensive view of the whole* 

The church is for from rich in monuments, yet to 

describe all the tombs and inscriptions would require a 

volume of itself. For tiiese, Weever, Sir Thomas 

Browne, Blomefield,' and others, may be consulted. 

The tomb of Bishop Herbert, and many more^ were 

^estioyed during the civil %vars ) but a new altar mo^ 

nunaent was erected to his memory by the dean and 

<du4)t^ in the year 1682. It is in the central part 

4>f the choir, enclosed within an iron palisade. This 

part also contains the graves of most of the prelates 

'who have tilled the see. There are mural stones to 

4;he memory of Bishops Scamblcs and Overall; and 

between the nintli and tenth pillars, reckoning from 

the west, a chapel, now thrown open, contains an 

^tar tomb deprived of its brasses, belonging to Sir 

James Hobart, attorney general to King Henry VII. 

In Jesus chapel is another tomb to the memory of Sir 

"Th^Mnas Wyndham, who died at his seat at Felbrigg, 

October 22, 1521. This church was also the -place of 

Hepidture of John Heydon, esq. a great favourite of 

Edvv'ard IV, of $ir Henry Heydon, knt. Sir William 

Boleyn, knt. great-grandfather of Queen Elizabeth, Sir 

Roger Bigod, knt. sewer to Henry L &c. &c. In the 

chi4)el called Our Lady the Less is an arched mural 

jBonument to Sir William Beauchamp, the founder, 

'who lived in the reigns of Edward I. and Edward II. 

In the church of the Holy Trinity is the tomb of 
Bishop Goldwell, on which he lies in stone in bis mitre 
.^nd ponHifical habiliments, mth a liop at bis feetu and 
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a priest on his knees^ prayings with a bdok before him j 
but the inscription is lost^ and the tomb defaced. 

The cloisters on the south side of the church have 
the largest quadrangle of the kind in England. Th^ 
stone roof is adorned with several scripture pieces 
and many legends -, those of St. Christopher and St. 
Laurence are particularly mentioned by Blomefield. 
At the grand south entrance <^ the church are what 
are caUed the espousals^ or sacrament of marriage, 
carved in stone. It was formerly the custom for the 
couple to be married to stand at the church door, 
where the priest used to join their hands and perform 
the greatest part of the matrimonial office. Here ^e 
husband endowed his wife with the portion or dowry, 
which was called dos ad ostium ecclesia. This custom 
Is alluded to by Chaucer in his Wife of Bath. 

" She was a worthy woman all her liTe, 
Husbands at the church dore had she five." 

At the lavatories near this door the monks used to 
wash their hands before they went into the common 
eating-hall ; the towels hanging on the left hand of the 
door. ' 

The deanery was formerly the prior's lodge j and 
with the long enclosed gallery, where the sick monks 
used to walk, still remains entire. 

Carved in stone, over one of these doors, is a fox in 
a pulpit in the habit of a secular priest holding up a 
goose to his auditory. This, with many other carvings 
on l^e stalls in the choir, and on the stone work in 
other places, was designed as a reflection on the secu- 
lar clergy or parish priests^ who were much hated by 
the monastic^ or regular clergy, as they called them* 
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^ves. The origin of this rooted antipathy vfoa the 
coDtinual encroachment of the regulars upon the se- 
culars, in getting ^e parochial churches appropriated 
to tfiemselves, and thus rendering the seculars .wholly 
mdwervient, and obliged to take what they chose to 
allow them for the service of cures -, or otherwise ob- 
taining dispensations to serve them themselves. This 
covetousness, so manifest to all the world, caused th^ 
people in general to join with the parish priests ; and 
hence it is, as men always hate 'those they have in- 
jured, that we see so many odd figures, with the heads 
of secular priests, carved on monasteries and churches 
appropriated to the monks, or regular clergy, repre- 
senting lions, wolves, foxes, and other emblems of 
craft and rapine fixed with leaden spouts to their 
mouths. On the other hand, nothing is so frequent 
on the parochial churdies, where the secular interest 
prevailed, as the representation of monks in their cowls 
pouring water out of their mouths 5 every shower in- 
dicating their excess in gluttony and drinking, their 
vanity, idleness, folly, and other vices: by way of 
embellishment also about many churches, the repre- 
sentations of asses, monkeys, owls, magpies, tortoises, 
swine, &c. dressed in cowls or other monkish habits, 
were introduced by the secular clergy in the spirit of 
recrimination. 

With respect to the epitaphs and inscriptions ^ and 
about this cathedral, some writers have produced va- 
rious instances of punning and other puerilities, but 
have overlooked some superior attempts at wit and 
character. Blomefield has recorded an epitaph com- 
posed for one Jacob Freeman at Norwich, who was 
buried in the dpiiiter-yard^ He was a asealpus royalist 
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during the time of the civil wars, and bo robust that 
he used to lie on a hill and sleep, with his head on a 
stone. This poor old man was very hardly used by 
Oliver's committee, at that time, for lying in the ca- 
thedral and church porches, where he usually repeated 
the common prayer to the people, in spite of all their 
ill treatment, though often sent to Bridewell^ whiH?cd 
•and imprisoned for it. 

Here in this homely cahinet 
Resteth s poor old Anchoret ; 
Upon the ground he laid all weathers, 
Not as most men, goose like, on feathe;rs. 
For BO indeed it came to pass. 
The Lord of Lords his landlord was ; 
He liir»d, instead of wainscot rooms, 
like the pomess'd, among the tombs. 
As by some spirit thither led 
To be acquainted with the dead ; 
Each morning from his bed so hallow^] 
He rose, took up his cross, and followed. 
To erery porch he did repair 
To Tent himself in common prayer, , 
Wherein he was alone derout 
When preaching jostled praying out 
In such procession through the city, 
Maugre the devil and committee, 
He daily went, for which he fell. 
Not into Jacob's, but Bride-weU, 
V Where you might see his loyal back 
Red letter'd like an Almanack; 
Or I may rather else aver 
Xknumickt like a calendar^ 
And him triumphing at that harm. 
Having nought else to keep him warm. 
With Paul he always pray'd ; no wonder, 
Tlie ImIi did keep hb flesh itill under: 



Yet whipcofd teemed to lose its sting 
When for the church or for the kmg ; 
And tho* such sufferiog be did pass 
In spite of bonds, still Freeman was; 
Tb well hb pate was weather proof. 
The falmce like, it had no roof; 
The hair was off, and 'twas the foshion. 
The crown being under sequestration ! 
TM bald as Time and ncudicant. 
No friar yet, but protestant. 
His head each morning and each even 
Was watered with the dew of heaven > 
He lodg'd alike dead and a&vt. 
As one that did the grave sonrive ; 
F(V he is now, thoogli he be dead, 
Bnt in a manner put to bed. 
Pity he in no porch did lay. 
That did in porches so much pray ; 
Yet let him have this epitaph. 
Here sleeps Old Jacob Stone and Staff, 

Tbe biflbop's palace, situated on the north side of 
the ]»ecinct, was erected by Bishop Salmon in th« 
year ]318, upon the site of a former building: it was 
afterwards repaired by Bishop Totington^ aud was sue- 
cessirdy ornamented by Bishops Uart^ Goldwell, and 
Parkhurst^ whose arms were emblazoned on the dif- 
ferent windows. In the civil wars it suffered largely 
from the rage of the fanatics. It was under their regimen 
let out in tenements^ and the great hall converted into 
a meeting-house. In l656> this room, 110 feet in 
length, and Go wide^ was demolished^ and the lead- 
and other materials sold. . At the restoration^ Bishop. 
Reynolds was at great expense in rendering this imlace 
habitable } and by the improvements made by him and 
other' bishops it has in a manner risen from its ruins*. 
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Formerly there was a covered way, from the door of the 
north transept of the cathedral, to the entrance of the 
grand hall of the bishop's palace, vaulted with stone 
like the cloisters. 

The chapel appropriated to the use of the bishop 
was that of Jeisus, in the cathedral ; but Bishop Sal- 
mon erected another nearer the palace, which was 
130 feet long, by 30 broad. Here the founder and 
several other prdates were interred. In l6l9* ^^^ 
chapel was licensed for the use of the Walloon re- 
sidents in Norwich 5 but in the civil wars its fine painted 
windows, which had been spared by the foreign dis- 
senters, were rudely mutilated by those of our own. 

country. 

The priory, built by Bishpp Herbert, about the year 
1 101 , for monks of the Benedictine order to officiate 
in the cathedral, stood on the south side of it, in what 
Is now called the Lower Close. On pulling down the 
workhouse, near thi« spot, in 1804, some remains of 
the refectory and dormitory of this house were dis- 
covered, including the shafts of three massy clustered 
pillars, each nine feet long : they appeared to have been 
paintai green, and the sculptured capitals to have been 
gQt. The beautiful roof was nearly perfect 5 but the 
whole having been so long covered in, few of the 
internal decorations could be traced with accuracy. 

Prior to the time of Bishop Herbert, it seems that a 
church had stood on th^ Mte of one erected by that 
prelate, in that part of the precinct called the Cow- 
holm, from its situation, denominated St, Mary in the 
Marsh. A small fragment of this was lately visible. 

The Charnd-House^ now occupied as the Free-school, 
was founded by Bishop Salmon about the year 13 16. 
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It consisted of a chapel with a vault under it^ and 
proper apartments for the residence of officiating 
priests ; the vault alone heing used for the real purpose 
of a charnel-house. Thither the sacrist of the cathedral 
was permitted to hring all hones in a proper state of 
removal '' to be reserved till the last day.** The pre- 
sent portico was built by Bishop Lyhart i but the 
under charnel-house, an arched vault supported by 
two rows of columns 14 feet high, has long been used 
for ceHars3 and the priests' offices converted into a 
dwelltng-house for the master of the &ee-school. 

St.' £thelbert's parish church being burnt down in 
the grahd civic insurrection in the year 1272, the citi- 
zens of Norwich were compelled to biiild the present 
gate With the chapel over it, dedicated to St. Ethelbert. 
It consists of a pointed arched gateway, having a 
beautifiil 'bibeted moulding resting on circular co- 
lumns/ and oA each side a crocketed pointed niche. 
Over these is a handsome foscia, decorated with five 
nicheSi thM wei^ formerly occupied by statues and 
surmount^ ' by crdd^eted pediments. The central 
figure alone remains. Formerly there were four other 
gates leading to this precinct : one of tho9e> de- 
moli^ed, led into Vedast-lane; another leads to St. 
Giles> Hospital 5 a third opens into St. Martin's Plain, 
and a fourth foces the Western end . of the cathedral. 
This is still called Erpingham*s Gale, being built by 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, knt. as an act of penance for 
his known adherence to the doctrines of WicklifTe. 

Erpingkam*s Gate exhibits a lofty pointed arch, en- 
riched with columns, mouldings, and numerous small 
statues in canopied niches. The spandrils are highly 
decorated with tracery mouldings, shields, &c. ; and 

D 
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the whole is inclosed in a kind of square frame, with 
semi-octagonal buttresses* each of which is diyided 
into four compartments, covered with statues, niehes, 
shields^ pedestals, &c. and on numeh>us scrolls is the 
word yenk, supposed to be the motto of the builder. 
Over the centre arch is a pediment, with a statue of 
Sir T Thomas Erpingham in armour, represented kneel- 
ing, and in a praying posture. On the north comer 
is the effigy of a secular priest with his scholar, said 
to be emblematic of the industry of the seculars^ and 
on the opposite side that of a monk in an idle posture,, 
ei^pressing an implied censure on those priests, who, 
being maintained in religious houses, assumed to them' 
selves, as before stated, the name of regulars. 

The site of the White Friars, another celebrated 
foundation in Norwich, was built upon, and their haU 
converted into a Baptist meeting-house : but this haa 
lately been pulled down and rebuilt: the remainder of 
their cloister forms a cellar to a public-house. 

In the College of St. Mary in the Fields the windows^ 
of the great hall are still decorated with the arms of 
several noble families, the Comwallises, the South-, 
wells, the Hobarts, &c. 

The site of the Priory of St. Leonard's, built by 
Bishop Herbert de Losinga, containing 14 acres, is 
walled in, and part of the«ruined gate-house still 
remains. 

The ruins of the Monastery of Black or Preaching 
Friars are very extensive ; the cloister, including their, 
burial-place, is on the north side of. the church. In 
1625 the kitchen belonging to this place was converted 
into a House of Industry for the poor. Their church, 
a noble and beautiful pile, is stUi complete, the steeple 
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excepted^ which fell down in the year 1712. This 
buOding, about 120 feet long, and 70 wide within the 
waMs^ has 14 windows on a side in the upper tier^ and 
six in the lower j two at the east end^ and three at the 
west. These were formerly ornamented with painted 
glass^ which has bet^ mostly demolished or taken away. 
'At the dissolution^ the city of Norwich^ through the in- 
terest of the Duke of Norfolk^ obtained a grant of H 
fit>m Henry VI 11. " to make of the church a fur aad 
laige hall for the mayor and his brethren, wiik all the 
eitizens, to repair unto at a coauBon assembly,*' &c. 
•At this period the choir had been converted into a 
chapel for iJke corporation^ and for the several guilds 
^ hear mass performed morning and evening, and to 
make their respective oflferings. This guild company 
^was created in ]385> and consisted of a society of 
'brethren and sisters, formed in honour of St. Greorge 
the Martyr, for the purposes of charity and posthumous 
prayer. After th& reformation, the spirit of the times 
having taken a different turn, this society assumed 
more of a municipal than a religious form, and in 1731 
they resigned their charters to the corporation ; their 
plate and paraphernalia were sold, their debts paid, 
and their meetings entirely ceased. In fact, since its 
•change from a church, it has borne the names, of St. 
Andrew's Hall and the New HalL At several periods 
•between \650 and 1726 the mayor and corporation 
have proclaimed this hall the pubHc exchange for the 
despatch of business between merchants and tradesmen. 
About 1774 the old gateway and the wall next to 
< Bridge-atreet were tdien down, the present porch 
- erected, and the room over it fitted iq) as the city 
^ibrury, in which the Court of Requei^ for the recovery 
of small debts was afterwards held. In October,. 178Q^ 
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this hall was opened for a corn-exchange, and used 
for this purpose every Saturday. In 1806 it was 
fresh painted, and the pictures cleaned and varnished. 
The portraits in this hall are mostly wretched, but also 
include some fine specimens of modern art, especially 
in a likeness of the late Lord Suffield by Gainsborough, 
and one of the late Mr. Windham by Hoppner. In the 
centre, over th^. entrance of what was <»lled the Dutch 
church, is a portrait of Lord Nelson, with this in- 
scription, *' Thid best likeness of the illustrious hero, 
and the last for whidi he ever sat, tiras painted after 
his return from the battle of the Nile, in the year 1801i 
by Sir William Be^hey, andcoofers additional lustre 
on the professional abilities <rf that eminent artist." At 
the (^posite end of the baU, over the large central win- 
dow, is. displayed, in a festoon form, the tri-coloured 
flag of France, being the ensign of the French ship 
Le Genereux of J A guns^ captured in the Mediterra- 
nean by Sir Edward Berry in 1801. . 

The church of St. Peter Mancroft is a large r^ular 
building, and, h^ct to the caHiedral, is the largest 
church in tbe d^ j it is situatdd on an elevated spot 
4it the west comer of the maTket*place» and viras cdiu- 
-pletedand consecrated in 1455. The square tower at 
the west end b 100 feet in height, and the body, com-* 
posed of a nave, choir and chancel, measures 212 feet 
in lengthy and 70 in width. There are entrance 
porches on the south and north sides. The painting 
over the altar represents St. Peter's deliverance from 
prison: this was executed by Catton, and ^ven to the 
^urch by Alderman Stalling, in 1768. Here is also 
a monument to the memory of the celebrated Sir 
Thomas Browne, who died October 19, 1682, aged jy 
yeans. 
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St. Julian's Churchy founded before the conquest, 
exhibits some specimens of Saxon architecture. 

St. Lawrence's Church stands on the spot originally 
the quay for landing fish brought to Norwich, and was 
erected in H72, at the expense of the monastery of St« 
Edmund's Bury, assisted by private benefactions. The 
toWor is sqiiare, 112 feet in height. Over one of the 
doors: is a carved representation of the martyrdom of 
St. Lawrence in stone: the saint is seen broiling upon 
a gridiron, and the soldiers are attendkig the fire* Ob 
t>ne part is • figured a king crowned, designed to re* 
present Gt>d the Father, with a sword in his hand> 
^itrikiog^ ait tlie Emperor Decian, the author of this 
cruel, proceeding { on the other side the carving repre- 
sents EdtAund, the king, tied to a tree; and the Danes 
shootkig anrows at his bbidy : near them lies his head 
among some bo^s, allucHng to the legend, whieh 
says, they could noticill him with arrows. Hinguar, 
thereftNTC, the Danish general, ordered this to be stricken 
offy^suid to be thrown into an adjacent wood, where a 
wolf preserved it from being devoured tiU it was dis- 
covered by the Chridtians,.aiid: buried wil^ the body. 
Previously to the civil jvrars^ this; church was highly de« 
corated with various altars; tabernacles, &c. and the 
windows ornamented with painted glass. In i643 
the r^ls of- the communion were broken down, the 
floor of the chancel taken up, and the stained glass 
defaced. The following is one of the items entered 
into the parish register on that occasion : ^^ Laid out 
to Good^um Perfett for putting out the superstitious 
inscriplions on the church windows^ and the pulling 
down of cmcifixedy 1^« 8dJ' 
' Among the diaritaUe foundations^ besides the Free 
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Orammar School^ here is what is called The Bot/s 
Hospital^ incorporated subsequently to the mayoralty 
of Thomas Anguish^ between the years l6l7and 1628. 
Upon this establishment 14 boys were to be fedyck>thed# 
and educated } but by the increase of the revenues this 
number has been nearly trebled. 

The Girls Hospital, situated in Golden Dog Lane^ was 
first endowed by Robert Baron, mayor^ in 1649 ; &n^» 
like the other, has been considerably increased. The 
girls are decently clothed in blue, and taught to read, 
spin, sew, &c. This is not now inhabited ; an allow** 
ance is made to out-door pensioners. 

St, Giles* Sy commonly called the Old Men's Hospital, 
was founded by Bishop Suffield, in the year 1249. 1^ 
stands on the north-east side of the cathedral, and at 
present consists of the hospital church, which has a 
square tower at the south-west comer. The choir has 
been converted into lodgings for the women, and the 
nav6 and the aisles for the accommodation of the men : 
the remaining part is still used as a place of divine 
worship. By this charity, formerly called Go(Ps Home, 
provision is made for 100 persons of both sexes. 

Passing by several charitable institutions of an in- 
ferior degree, the mind dwells with great complacency 
upon the Infirmary, or hospital for the reception of 
the sick, and Bedlam, the asylum for lunatics. 

The Norfolk and Norwich Hospital^ a large brick 
building, stands without St. Stephen's gate, and was 
erected in \TJ2 by voluntary contribution. A new 
wing, added in 1802, completed the oHginal plan. 

The Guildhall of this city was not finished till the 
year 1453, when the windows of the council-chamber 
were ^azed : these contained various historic and em« 
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l^lematic paintmgs allading to the administration of 
justice^ but even theiSe have been mutilated in such a 
manner that only two small ones at the east end re« 
u)<un perfect. In 1806 the common-council-chamber 
underwent a complete repair: here the assizes and 
quarter sessions for the city are held. 

The Tower in the Hospital Meadow^ otherwise the 
Dungeon, or Cow Tower, is a circular building, about 
S2 feet high, and 24 in diameter, having a spiral stair- 
case ascending to the top. It is situated on the western 
bonk of the Wensum, where the stream forms a con* 
siderable angle : Blomefield supposes it was built '* ia 
order to levy the tolls then belonging to the prior and 
church, and that it was also used as a prison belong- 
ing to the jurisdiction of the cathedral." By others, 
this tower is thought to have been an advanced post> 
and a kind of watch-tower to the castle. The present 
building is supposed to have been erected at the ex« 
pense of the city in the year 139O. 

Surrey House, in Surrey-street, is a curious sped, 
men of old English architecture : many armorial bear* 
ings were emUazoned on the glass in the windows 
of this house. 

Fastolfs Palace was an old house opposite the Cow 
Tower, said to have been built by the celebrated Sir 
John Fastolf of Castor, being called, in ancient re^ 
cords, his place or city-house. It has been taken down, 
and another house built on its site. 

The Dukes of Norfdk formerly had a magnificent 
palace here, it was made a ducal residence in the 
dme of Henry VIII., but taken down in l602, when 
a more stately building was erected on its site. by 
Henry, Duke of Norfolk. His grandson, having taken 
umbrage at the mayor's refusing hij company of 
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comedians leave to enter the city with trumpet^^ 
neglected this residence; after which a part of the site 
was used as a common stathe or quay, and the re- 
maining buildings let out for the ^ity workhouse. 
This r«;sidence of the dukes was one of the largest 
known at that time out of London : it hnd a theatre^ 
a tennis-court, and a covered bowling-alley; the latter 
having been noticed as one of the first of the kind- in 
England, though they were common in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Among the numerous churches in this city which 
have nothing very striking in their architecture, are 
those of $t Stephen the Protomartyr, St. John the 
Baptist and the Holy Sepulchre, St. Miehael*s at Thorn, 
All Saints, St. John's Timberhill, St. Mary's the Leaa, 
St. Peter's per Mountergate, St. Peter's Southgate, 
6t. £thebed*s, St. Michael's at Plea, St Andrew's, 
6t Peter's Hungate, St. Simon and St. Jude, St. 
George's in Tombland, St. Martin's in the Plain, St. 
Edmund's, St. James's/ St. Paul's, St. Saviour's, St. 
Clement's, St. George's, St. Augustine's, St. Mark's, 
fit. Mary's, St. Michaels, St. Giles's, St Bennet's, St. 
Swi things, St. Margaret's, St Gregory's, St. John the 
Baptist^s Madder-market, and the Dutch churchy since 
I807 appropriated 3oh^ to the use of the poor in the 
workhoiise. The C Jnitanan chapel, in St. George's of 
Colgate, is an elegant octangular structure, and was 
built by Mr. Thomas Ivoiy, in 1756. 

Mnny churdiyaxds in Norwich lie considerably 
higher than the aiQaeent atreet, which was probaUy 
rather occasioned by the churches being built upon 
elevated situations, and the passages from them cut 
down to a level with the streets, tha^ hr the muner* 
jous interments in the churchyaids. 
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Besides the Cathedral^ the Castle, &c. already no- 
ticed, various remains of antiquity are scattered 
throughout the city> and many of the old houses de* 
^rre the attention of the curious. Among the more 
modem parts, the buildings in St. Gileses-street and 
Siirrey-street are the best. 

2'he Assembly House is elegant; its vestibule pro- 
jects about 26 feet from the principal building, and is 
1.5 feet -wide. Ascending four steps, upon the right* 
is a card-room 22 feet square, and of a proportionate 
height ; and on the left another 22 feet by 28. Above 
these card-rooms are two others of the same dimen- 
sions 5 and over the vestibule a store-room. The long- 
room is 66 feet by 23 ; from the ceiling, very neatly 
stuccoed^ five elegant glass lustres are suspended. 
This room has five windows on the south side, and a^ 
Venetian one at the west end : it is wainscoted round 
about nine feet high, and above are stucco pannels, 
ornamented with festoons. The small room is 50 feet 
by 27 ; the ceiling the same as the long room, and, 
excepting four brass chandeliers, is ornamented much 
the same as the other. The orchestras are over the 
doors at the entrance of each room. The tea-room 
is between the two rooms appropriated to dancing; 
the communication is by two doors, so constructed as 
to be easily removed, so that the eye may at once 
command a suit of rooms of 143 feet, illuminated by 
ten branches } and the company forming into one line> 
Qiay dance the whole length of the building. 

Slack Friars Bridge^ by some persons deemed the 
handsomest bridge in the city, it is to be observed, 
was formerly called New Bridge, being built of timber 
in the reigpd of Henry V. j rebuilt in the reign of Ed- 
ward IW., and in 1586 again rebuilt with stone. This 
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fire hours. The river U suffieientiy broad in all places 
to permit two loaded keels to pass each other, and in 
some parts it is twice that breadth. In the whole dis* 
tance of 32 miles there is no obstruction by a lock or 
a bridge. This kind of craft carry grain of every sort 
grown in the county^ flour, &c. to Yarmouth, besides 
the goods maniilBctured at Norwich for foreign mar- 
kets. In return^ from Yarmonth they bring coals, 
grocery, ironmongery, fir-timber, wine, spirits, &c< 
The freight*for grocery and otlier heavy goods imported 
does not expe^ u. 6d. per ton 5 but smaller articles 
pay about 4itL the hiindmi weight The wherries,are 
from 15 to 25 tons burden; keels from 40 to 6o^ 
The mas$ ^ the wherries is placed at the head, that 
of keels in the mijidle. The passage depends upon 
the wind* When {i^vpurabl^, they sail very quickly > 
against jtbc wind,(;^ey are pushed by long poles called 
quants, which r^h tp the botjtom, and are i^pplied to 
the men's shoulders. : this is a very slow and laborious 
process. 

There are two. particularly good general prospects 
of the city ; on^ on the south-east from th^ n^eadows 
leading towa^s Thorpe; the other on the north-east 
from t^ shooting ground. But in this respect "^^^ 
wich is' eni^^n^^y ^youred : it al;K>unds with be^ut|* 
fol pro^pects> and , looks well from almost ^very point 
of view. The prospects just mentioned are far super 
rior to any thing of the kind in England, perhf^ 
equal to any in Europe. 

The village of Tiiorpe, about two miles distant from 
Norwich, on the eastern side, is ddLightf ully ntu^ted 
on the southern side of a hill, with the navigable 
nyer, the meadows, and the rich pkuiiations of the 
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late General Money in front. This has induced madjr 
opulent citizens to take up their residence here. Of 
course several gentlemen having erected handsonie 
houses^ and laid out large gardens, these, combined 
with the views down the river, and over the ai^^acent 
county, and with the salubrity of the air, &c, have 
caused this Richmond of Norfolk to be placed upon an 
equality with any of the most charming inland villas 
in the kingdom. 

On the other side of Norwich, passing Hartford 
Bridge, two miles and a half distant, on the right we 
perceive Keswick. The name of Keswick is derived 
from Case JVic, the cottage upon the Wic, or winding 
of the river J to which the situation, which is on the 
river's side, exactly corresponds. Here is the elegant 
villa of Richard Gurney, esq. In the Confessor's time 
this manor was a berewic to Hethell Manor, and wast 
owned by Olf, a thane of that king, and in the Con- 
queror's time by Roger Bigod. The church was de-* 
dicated to All Saints, and there was an image of the 
Virgin in it. In 1505, Robert Curson was buried 
before it, and gave a good legacy towards the repara- 
tion of this church, which, notwithstanding, in 1597 
was pulled down. The steeple, still standing, is round, 
but very small, as was the church : the churchyard is 
ploughed up to the walls* It is on a hill between 
Hartford Bridge and Intw6bd,"on the south side of the 
river. There are very few houses here, but in the vil- 
lage in the adjoining parish was the fine old seat called 
tnfvoood Hall, at which Sir Thomas Gresham, kni^t, 
son of Sir Richard, in the year 1549 entertained John 
I>udley, the great Earl of Warwick, when on hb way 
to combat with the Norfolk rebels, under Kett This 
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house Sir Thomas Tafterwards ^nkrgedj and left.lt i^;* 
curloiis . specboifih: of the style d[ bvihting , t|i/eii> pre*, t 
Vfdeot; The manor was soldi abo^t the year XSg^^toi 
Hcsxry Hobarti esq. ; aqd iigain at litis death , by hiS;- 
soa : it has since, become the property of the £airl of; 
Buckinghamshire* . ^ 

.Frons Hartford Bridge there is a good roa4 to., 
Buckenham> which^ quitting the, direejt road^ we shall, 
pursue as for as Tacolaeston^ passing M^mgreen Ui^; 
'Swardiston^AudMulbarton. . .; 

The village of Swaroiston> ip Edward the Con««; 
fe8sor*s time> bdoaged t6 Ording, a D^ue, one o^ the 
Confessors thanes o)r nobkxnen^. About the year: 
1^9, Thomas Aldrich» esq. was buried by the fon^ \n ^ 
Swardiston churchy and left Mangreen MaU to. Cicely v; 
his wife. 

Mangreen HuU is about half ft tiiile nidrth^^st of 
the church> ori^nally dedicated to St. Andrew j but 
about the year 1400 re-dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin. 
In the windQws there were the efligies of the' twelve 
Apostles^ some of which still r^maiui \vitb ty^^ broken 
representation^ of benefactors on their kneeSi I 

MuLBARToir. This village in the Conqueror's tiitie 
was called Molke^ or Greiat Barton, and* the; manor 
was then in ppsse6sion of Itoger Bigod. ' Ih die time 
of Henry III. it ^^elpnged. to Thomas de^anct^Omero, 
or St. Omer, justice itinerant for Cambridgeshire, who 
obtained of that pijonarch the privilege of a fair |br this 
TiUagei and, free warren to his manor. In the year 
1235 he claimed view of frank pledge, assize of breac^ 
and ale> ;^d. aU pther liberties^ attaching to a court 
leet. Healspj;1;iin^d the privil^e of ii^aj^gthef^ mCL 
ere^^d.a g^iUow he^^ !J»P9?* which ip the .sanje yettj 
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me Walter Godwyne^ taken on this manor, ' 
and cdhvicted of felony in the court leet held there. 
But as it appeared that this, witiiout a royal grant, 
was an assumed liberty, an order was made that the 
lord should be disseised of this liberty, and Oie gallows 
taken down. The church was erected by this baron, 
and the windowr were highly ornamented with stained 
glass. Against the west wall of the nave is a mural 
monument to the memory of Sir Edwin Rich, and on 
the top of it a large hourglass, and underneath the . 
fallowing inscription : 

^' Our life is like an houiglass ; and our riches are 
like the sand in it, which runs with us but the time of - 
our continuance here, and then must be turned up by« 
another." 

. << ThetC^rd gave pe bSrth, and Norwicb breeding, 
Tfiaity College in Cambridge Icandng; 
IJxux>ln'8 Inn did teach me law and eqni^; 

Beports I have made in the Courts of Chanceiy. 
And though I cannot fkill in rhymea^ yet know it 

In my life I was mine own death*^ poet^ 
Jor he who leaves his work to others trost» 
. Maj be deoeived when he lies In the dust; 
Ajid now I have travelled throDgh all these ways. 
Here I condude the stoiy of my days; 
And here my rhymes I end, then ask no more, 
Here lies Sir Edwin Bidk, who lov'd the poor.** > 

i 

He was burled in the year 1675 f in the 8 1st year o^ 
Ms age. This viUagt was the birthplace of Sir Thomas^ 
Richardson, whose father was rector of the parish ; he' 
was brisd to the law, and became so ^nin^t as to be 
appointed CMef Justice of the Court of Con^mon Pleas^ 
Nov. 38, 1620, and died about eight years afterwards: 
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H^ WAS interred in Westimiisttf abbey, where at 
iascription on a brass plate contains some account of 
y lus life and death* 

Tacolkeston> commonly called Tadeston, derivt^L 
its name of VUla Taeoivi from one of its ancient lords» 
and is celebrated as the birthplace of John Tasca- 
phaus^ who was prior of the White Friars or Carmelites 
in Norwich^ in the year 1404. He was a learned dji- 
▼ine, a powerftd orator^ and a man of rigid piety.; b^t 
his intolerant spirit obscured all his brightest qualifici^ 
tions. Hence what, was in his time called LoUardism 
ielt the effects of his intemperate zeaL 

TqcobKBtan Hail is a fine bride mansion^ consisting 
^f a body and two wings: the body is three stories highf 
and has the attic windows placed in its gable-endad 
Too£ The diimneys are formed of circular clusters* 
vlt is said to have been erected about the year l67Q, 
(by Richard Browne de Sparkes^ the manor being then 
in tlie Browne fitmily* 

'. A short distance from this place there is a road lead* 
ing to the Tillages of Fomcett St. Mary and FomceH 
.St. Peter^ lying between this road and the high rpad 
from London to Norwich. 

FoRNCBTTS. The manor which gave a niune to the 
two Fomcetts at this dme indudes several andent 
berewici, or hamlets^ one of these is called Kettleton 
£nd^ andently Kekding's town or Kekelington ; and 
this, with Tuamttuna, or Tanaton £nd> makes up the 
parish of Fomcett St. Peter^ which^ not known hf 
that name in the Confessor's time, was only a berevi4c 
to Fomcett) and had then only one churchy called 
Fomcett St. Mary^ to which St. Pieter is> and always 
. bas beei^ a ehapd of ease. Fomcett in the Confessoc^ 
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fe^ikiade it a gratid manor. No less than 1'6 of these 

dependencies are enumerated in Domesday book^ and 

'these coifstltuted the "honour of Fomcett. 

r When this manor was the property bf Roger Bigod, 

•first Eart of Norfolk', it was distinguished for haring 

^he Knlghten court, usually held here every three we^s, 

"to ^hich were attached ^five different officers, viz. en 

Auditor, a feodary, a collector, a Serjeant, and a baili£P. 

'At this court all the great men who held their several 

^manors, lands, or tetiements of the Norfolk honour, 

were obliged to attend in person, or by their attorneys, 

*to da ^it and service, and compound for castle-guard 

'i^rvice of the earl's castle at Njorwich. This lordship 

was the property of the iate Duke of NorfWk/ ' ' \ 

• Keturhing from Tacolneston towards Norwich, on 
'the left wd see several villages, and among the most 
•remarkable is Ash well Thorp j before we come to whivji 
we perceive Fundenhill. ' • . t ' 

' FuilDEN HILL, or Fundenhall. This village, under 
ihe Confessoi^, mostly belonged to one of his thapes^ 
•natkied Burkart ; he was aiso a patron of the.churx^h, 
which had 24 acres of glebe. Aluric, % freeman bf 
^Bishop Stigand, had another part, and. there was a 
•berewic'in Nelonde, or Nayland, which bdonged to.it. 
^Walter de Dol, lord of Habetuna, or Hapton, became 
•lorddiere, and made these two villages one manor* He 

* had; them both of Roger Bigod* This town vfM a 
'league in' length, and half a league in breadth. Tl>e 
"ifiatior was very early in a family whidi tdok its naiiie 
^4r6m the town of North Creke, where they were lords, 
*lind always resided; but from this family the manor 
-iM; Idngth pasised into that of Ashwel^ Thorp. Them 
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are three b^lb in the steejple of this church i nnd the 
rood loft is whole and painted^ and in the middle of H 
is a shield painted with the arms of the East Angjkas 
and round th^m in (dd English letters : 

jLve Rex GtntU An^^nia Ta Rex Angloruniy 

O Eadmunde 
Flos Martyrom velud Rosa vel liliimi. 

Next to this is a P> with the cross keys, for Peter^ 
and the arms of Flixton Nunnerjr> that house being 
founded in honour of St. Cadierine. Next is a crown 
and mitre, and S. N. for St Nicholss^ the patron of 
the church. Here are two or three stones stripped of 
their brass plates^ under one of whidi lies John Kemp 
of Fundenhall. 

> AsHwatL Thorp stands at a distance^ a little fur^ 
ther firom the Attleboroug^ road* 

This ti^wn was anciently called Thorp only, but to 
distinguish it fhmi so many Thorps in the county about 
King Stephen's fame, Ashwdl was prefixed to Thorp a 
tho^i this seems to have been a wdl Inhabited plaee^ 
tiie name of Aafawell does not occur in Dimiesday book« 
Here, in the year 1131, Sir John de Thorpe founded the 
free chapel of St« Mary the Virgin at Ashwell^ tud 
built a house for the residence of a diaplain or chauntry 
priest to perform daily service, &e. In 1303, Sir Edit 
mand deThorpe» senior, died, and was boried by Bea* 
trix his wife, in the chancel of the church of AshWeU 
Thorp. He left five inarks to any one who would make 
a pilgrimage for him to St. James the Apostle i and 
kgacMS to Ins tenants at Thorp, Fundtehale, Hapton# 
Wrenningham, Co9urk, and Little Maissin^nv wherq^ 

e3 
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tie was lord* ' He left many rings, jewels, &c. to Joan 
his wife, during her life, and afterwards tio Sir £d-» 
muod, his eldest son and heir; and piEuticiilarly the 
murrey cup, tipped with silver, which is the charter 
cup of Thorp. This was to descend from heir to heir 
to all that should be lords of Thorp in his line. He 
also bequeathed tl^n^ three gold rings, set with ori- 
ental sapphires. To Edmund, his heir, he left all hU 
goods in his manor-houses at Colkirk^ with Appleton 
Hall and' Little MaSsingham. 

V Sir Edmund, his heir, new roclfed and glazed 4he 
ehureh and chancel at Thorp, and founded Thoq>*8 
chapel for his own burial*place and .his successors^ on 
the north side of the chancel. 

^ Some time after lAl'jy Sir Edmund -de Thorpe, an- 
other of this family, was slain at the siege of Lover*s 
Castle in Normandy, with the Lords Scales and D'Arcy. 
His body was brought to England, and buried in a new 
aisl^ which he had added to the pari^ church (^Ash- 
well Thorp. On a tomb ape his efiKgies,. with tbos^ 
of his lady, in alabftster, lying under a wooden canopy. 
He is represented in complete armour, a helmet under 
his head, a crown and plume for his crest, and hit 
•word by his side. A greyhound coudhes at hb.feet^ 
aad a lapdog at hers. In^the shields round the tomh^ 
lupported by angels, there are quartered yarious fEonilir 
arms. From' the Howards fiamily. Thorp descendiod 
by ma^iage to that of Bourchier. Sir John was made 
Knight of the Bath oh the marriage, of the Duke of 
York, King Edward the IVth^s second son, with. the 
daughter and heiress of the Duke of Norfolk. In the 
sev^Qth year of Hemy VIL Sir John was retained to 
ierrc the kifig with, two speariQen, himi^lf as one,tiiid 



cach ^lecotnpanied by his custrel or flenrank, a ptge and 
nine dani-lances, serving on horseback^ for an expe- 
dition fitting out against France. In October, 1491, 
the king landed at Calais^ and laid si^e to Boulogne; 
but a peace being made at sea, oh the eighth, of No- 
Tember, to which the knights and peers assented^ 
among the. number was the name, of this Sir John 
Bourchier. In the 1 1th year of Henry Vll. he was 
summoned to, parliament as Lord Bemers ; and in the 
sixth year of Henry VIII. he was, by patent, made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for lifb, and in the same 
|re^ attended the kipg^s sister. Lady Mary, into Fjniqce. 
On his return, the king ooalerred several manors Mpoa 
him : and at his Msyesty's command he translated the 
Chronicles of Froissart into English^ to which he added 
note& He also translated various other works from 
the French^ Spanish^ and Italian languages -, viz, the 
life of Sir Arthur^ an Arpiorican knight ; the famous 
Exploits of Hugh de Bourdeaux; Marcus AiutJius; 
and the Castle of Love. He wrote a Treatise, entiljed 
^.The. Duties of the Inhabitants of Calais/' and « 
comedy called/^ Ite in Vineam.'* He died whilst he 
was deputy general of the town and marches of Calais, 
aiid was : interred in St Mary's . chureh . there* He had 
issue.ouly two daughters* 

" The Knevets^ who succeeded this familyln.cpnse-t 
%iience of a deficiency in the male line of their prede-* 
cessors, were highly respectable* Sir. Thomas Knevet, 
of Ashwell Thorp, who lived in 1616, was a man of 
great repute^ and much, beloved for his hospitality and 
good natur^^ for which he was so eminent, that a bal<* 
lad is preserved by Blomefield^ saidto contain a,n in^ 
trediUc story, the tradition of i^cb h«4 been of long 
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Standing. Thomas Knevet, esq* the son of the formeri 
at the coronation of Charles I. was summoned to ret 
ceive the honour of Knight of the Bath : he died at 
Henham Hail, in Suffolk^ the seat of his son-in4aw^ 
Sir John Rous^ and was buried at Ashwell Thorp^ in 
July, l658« Under a Latin inscription, on a bhick 
marble grav^lone in Tliorp's chapel^ are these lines—* 

Here lies loyal Knjvet who hated anarchy, 
Liv'd a true protestant, and died with monarchy. 

The church has a square tower and four bells^ a 
chancel and a chapel on the north. A handsome stone 
front here was erected by Thomas Knevet> esq* and 
Katherlne Burgh^ his wife. In the east window ar^ 
the remains of a knight in armour^ kneeling at an 
altar tomb ; and opposite himi a woman kneeling in 
the dress of that age. In 1504, the tenor bell was 
^ast at the expense of Sarah Sawer and others. 

Having passed Ashwell Thorp about a miki a rood 
leads to the village of Wrenningham> abtmt four miles 
from Wymondham, to whiclh there is a road leading 
through this village. 

- Wrbnningham. Two manors formerly bore the 
name of Great and Little Wrenningham. The site 
of BeVtouse Hatl is in this parish. This manor be- 
longed to Levolt, a thane of the Confessor's before the 
conquest ; it afterwards came into the Norfolk family^ 
knd was by one of them given to the Creykes. The 
JBelhouses had it again in 1415, though it ultimately 
came into the possession of Uie Thorpes. The church 
is small, and has nothing in it remarkable. 
*. Leaving Wrenningham on the kft^* we arrive al 
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iBsACOKASR. This namesignifiea'tb^ Broad JjtBS, 
4Uid was part of the possessions of Roger 9igod« At 
the conquest One part he gave to Olf the Dane, who 
joined it to Flordon manor. It came afterwaids to 
the i^everels, and from them passed through several 
branches to the Woods, die Welds, and others. When 
Sir Hugh Pevend was patron here^ a gild was held in 
the ichurch* The present building is S^ feet long and 
16 broad : there is no steefde^ Imt ont bell hanging in 
. a shed at the south-east comer of the churchyard. In 
the chancel windows: ar& the arms of .the East Angles, 
And of England. 

( ' From BaracDnash> a road leads directly to H^^hii^l, 

.%¥hich lies a little south of Carletdn. This also ber 

•Ipnged to Olf the Dane. After the Norman conquest 

it came to the Bigods, and continued with them till 

Hugh Bigod^ the third Earl of Norfolk^ divided it into 

several partsl or manors.. The church is dedicate to 

•All Saints, and had a gild kept before it } ig^i iri 1^/7 

the .manor of Cursons was obliged to fipd 1^. certain 

^quantity of 'pil for the lamps in the. church, and th^ 

vehapel of Uie manor-house, with a certain number of 

loaves .to dijstribute on the obit of Will de Cursor, 

always held on St. Catherine's day. The dole bread 

^ given away oh the anniversary of Sir. Wiljiam de 

-Carleton was equal to what a b^sh^l and ^ h^lf (cf 

•ibadey would make. 

Pennes manOr oontmns Heiiill HalL This, in th^ 
year 1285, was denominated a capital messuage, with 
237 acres of land acUoining, and 20 acres of wood exr 
tending into Swardiston, Dunstpn, Mulbarton, Carle- 
toh, Braconash, Wrenninghain« NcJondc^ QX. N^ylaj^d^ 
^nd Swaosthorpe, ; 
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About a mile iVom Braconash^ on our way towards 
Norwich, is a road to Carleton St. Mary> and from 
thence we soon rejoin the high road. 

Carletoh St. Mary was commonly called Carleton 
Curson, from the lords of that name^ and takes its 
denomination from the carles, or countrymen^ that 
anciently inhabited it: Carleton signifying no more 
than the Carles or CkurUs town. Formerly there 
were two churches here, standing within 50 yards of 
each other, a roadway being the only boundary between 
the churchyards. The present church is dedicated to 
St* Mary^ and was appropriated to the nuns of Masham 
«ever since their foundation. At the east end of this is 
an old altar and chapel^ dedicated to St. Mary, with a 
stone stripped of its brass^ under which William Ap- 
^pleyardy of this town> gent, was buried in 1481. 
'Having r^oined the direct road^ on the opposite 
«ide» we perceive Bixley and ArminghalL 

BiXLEY. Here is Bixley Hall, a handsome well- 
built house, erected by Sir Edward Ward^ about the 
middle of the last century. It has three fronts^ each 
containing three stories from the basement, and the 
attic windows are placed in the roof. It is now the 
«eat of the Earl of Roseberry, and is situated in well 
wooded grounds, near the high road from Norwich to 
Bungay. The church is a small antique building, d^ 
dicated to St, Wandragcsilius, the abbot, to whoge 
image pilgrimages were formerly made* The present 
fabric was erected by William de Dunwich, one of the 
bailifis of Norwich in the year 1272* 

Arminohall is so called from Almeric, its Saxon 
owner. The church here is very small, having neither 
aisles nor porch. A small chapel> dedicated to £t. 
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Andfew, stood at a place called Bdhawe> ImthaB been, 
long demdished. 

Armmg Hall was built by the eldest son of Nidiolas 
Hearacy of Hbenham in Norfolk, who was derk of. 
tlie crown. This seat was sold by Fnuicis Heme, esq. 
to Dame Elizabeth Pettus, mother of Sir Hon^e Pet-^ 
tas, bart. who was the owner in Blomefield*s tiniet , 

Old ArmingkaU; now a mo^rn fbrm-house« has a 
very curious doorway tiemaining, which is wofked in, 
with Uie wall. 

On &e same side of the read is situated Caistor St,^ 
£dmvnd*8^ at present an inconsiderable village, aboutr 
three mil^ south-west of Norwich, wpon the littlcv 
nv^ Tesse : according to Camden, and other respects-, 
ble historians, it was formeriy the Ventf^ Icenprmn, or 
principal station of the Romans in the country of the 
Icenu It Ivas about the year 420 after Christ that 
ike Bmnanfi in general quitted Britain ^ but having 
afterwards sent detachments of l^roops to assist ooca<^ 
sioDally in rqpdling the inroads of the Scots and PictSA, 
they cannot be said to have finally wiAdrawn them*, 
selves till the year 446, when Castor being in a great 
veasure cteserted; fell rapidly into deeay, and the in-* 
habitants fiidng upon the place whm Norwich now 
stands, on account of its being higher ground, on ^ 
better stream, and more omvenient for fishing, thei 
latter increased at the expense of the former. 

The remains of the extensive works of the Romans, 
here were visible in the year 1749, and the bricks 
were found to be exceedingly hard, little worse than 
when they were laid down* Speaking of this cdebrated 
spot, Blomefield observes, *^ this was the ancient Cas*^ 
tnim which the RiMnans possessed in this country 1 
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and ilAs they called Garianonum^ from its sitttatioii MP. 
the Garienis or Yare, and so they made it a guard «i 
well as an entry into that part of the country now 
called Siiffblk." 

• The remains of these ancient works still exhibit a 
square single vallum or rampart, Uibt had been eiv- 
clos^ with a strong wall of flints and Roman bricka^' 
Indeed, most of the old houses' hi the parish are biiflt 
of these materials^ The grand entrance was in ther 
middle, or the east part, having towers at each eotner ^•' 
and below it, on the west side, which was washed by 
^e Taus, or Tesse, there was a water gate with a romid 
tower near it, where vessels used to unload tbeir 
cargoes. The area of the whole site contained about 
30 acres. Within the rampart at the south-east corner^ 
the church, how standing, is wholly built of flints and 
Roman bricks, taken ^ from. the old walls of the camp« 
At the south-east end of the chancel, in the bottom el 
what was tbe Roman trench, is a well of spring water 
about five feet deep, and always very cold. . No urns 
ever having been' found, it is supposed there was^ ntJi 
establi^ied burial^lace here, but that this was at Nortit 
Elmham^ where a greater number of urns have be«ft 
fbuiid than at any other place in the counties of Norn 
falk or Suffolk. But though €aistor had been de- 
serted by its population after, the Romans left it; it 
was still regarded as a good military position^ and ji^ 
sneh was iii the hands of the Saxon, English^ ahd 
Danish kings, before; during the heptardiy,tuid after itj 
till Xing Edward the Confessor gave it to iii&kinsniaiij 
Thutkettle, a noble Dane; who had obtaiaedr^tfaie kttp* 
ing of this place, w<ith a^gi'aiit of a part of it : hfe gave 
up tbitf part i^iiHThotp^ ia.coiiimoii to the inbnasteries 



<^St.'£dita^ndl and St Benedict, aCtheHdm. Btome- 
fleid asserts that be had seen above lOO'Roinan coihff^ 
fdicmd abbut Caistor, and had a number in his owrr^ 
]lipdsession/ which he presented to the cabinet of coins' 
in ;the. public library in the city of Norwich. There*' 
nC'^re a great number of thedenarii, witli Romulus and^ 
Retkius sticking the wolf 5 and those with Constantino^'- 
polls ^nil the genius of that city on the reverse. Ther 
most Cpmhion were'Constantirie*s, with the reverses^ 
of 'Gldti'a Exejtitus i &ni MiKtum Reparatfo, with the 
figures of a Roman taking a Briton captive, probably"' 
struck when Constantirie quelled the Brhish insurrec- 
tion during his reign ; the intention of this being to^ 
8h(£>t^ that his legions had recovered the credit they had^ 
ibst in a former battle with the Britons. ■ ^ 

yThe stone font in the church of Caistor is supposed^ 
to h'ay6 bfeen given by Richard de Caistor. On it arc 
carved' the embletas of the Hofy Trinity ^ the Four 
Eva fitgelists 9 the ifrntruments of the Passion, and the Arms: 
ofihe East Angles^ West Saxons^ and Bury AbBey^, ' 

' To account for the sea coming up to Caistor, neiair 
Norwich, it is to be observed, that Sweyne, with his'* 
fl^et of Danes, sailed quite up to the castle. The- 
marshes between Norwich and the ground upon ivhiclr* 
Vtirmbuth now stands were then covered with water,^* 
and forn&ed a large arm of the sea. When the small' 
size of the ships of those days is considered, there id* 
nothing improbable in this account ; and it is besides 
Well.krio^n that iii the reign of Canute, Norwich tvar 
a fishing towti, and It was riot likely that l^^ertnea- 
should .fix ^pori a jpldc6 for their residence ndiir- 30^ 
miles distant from the ocean. :. 
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To fix the idea of the resemblance between A Ronuui^ 
camp and what may be deemed a rc^lar fortificatioo^. 
it may not be improper in this place to quot^ Josq^hns 
on the sul^ecty whidi» to use the words of an el^;ant 
modem writer, '* peoples to the imagUiation sudi 
extensive woiiu, now dreary and overgrown with wil4 
shrubs and moss, and conveys, in vivid imagerj^ 
distinct notions of the general bustle which prevailed.. 
at talcing possession of the camp, and of the exicel* ^ 
lent order with which affairs were afterwards 4>^, 
posed." 

'^ As soon as the Romans have marched into an 
enjemy*s land, they do not begin to fight till they hare 
walled their camp about; nor is the fence they nujse 
rashly made or uneven. Nor do they all abide in it ; 
npr do those that are in it take thdir places at random. 
If it happens that the ground is uneven, it is first, 
levelled. Their camp is square by measure, and car« 
penters are ready in great numbers, with their toola^ 
to erect their buildings for them. 

*' As for what is within the camp, it is set txp^ for 
tents ; but the outward circumference hath the re-%- 
semblance to a wall, and is adorned with towers at 
equal distances ; whilst between the towers stand the 
epgines for throwing arrows and darts» and for sling-*' 
iog stones 5 and there lay all other engines that caa 
4nnoy the enemy, all ready for their several operations*' 

'^ They also erect four gates, one at every side of 
the circumference, and those large enough for the 
^trance of beasts, and wide enough for making 
^cursions, if occasion should require. They divide 
the camp within into streets, very <;onvcniently, and 
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place the tents of the commanders in the middle; 
but in the midst (^ all is the general's own tent, in the 
nature of a temple. 

* '^ In shorty the whole appears to be a ctVy, built on 
a sudden^ with its market-place^ and place for handi- 
craft trades^ and with seats or stations for the officers^ 
superior and inferior, where> if any difference arise» 
their causes are heard and determined. Besides the 
wall, a trench is drawn round the whole, whose depth 
IS four cubits, or six feet, and its breadth equal. Thejr 
live together in the camp by companies, and each ODin- 
pany hath its wood, com, and water brought to it as it 
is needful. And they neither sup nor dine as they 
please themselves singly, but all together. When 
they are to go out of their camp, the trumpet gives a 
sound, and instantly they take down their tents, and 
all is made ready for their march. When the trumpet 
'i^ounds s^ain, ttief lay their baggage suddenly upon 
their mules and other beasts' of burden, and stand at 
the place of starting, ready to inarch> at the same time 
setting fire to their camp. And when the trumpet 
sounds a third time, a crier standing at the general's 
right hand asks them thrice, whether they are ready. 
On which they all lifting up their right hands, answer, 
toe are ready, and march forth directly, without noise, 
and keeping their ranks.*' 

The camp thus formed in outline, and entered by 
four convenient gates, was internally arranged with 
great judgment and care. The standard or eagle 
was raised on the spot chosen by the general as the 
site of his tent, usually placed on the highest ground, 
ifor obvious reasons, and styled the pratorittm. This 
W)ntained the consul's tent, with a neighbouring to* 
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cellun^Rnd augurale, a parade jor court for assembUng 
4be officers, and;the wliole area of- the interior of. the 
camp was divided into lines or streets, generally ^0 ffset 
abroad. Such an* ijiaposing spectacle as this did£ai9tor 
jpQce exhibit. - • , - . „ 

. At {^ ftoiaU distance from^ Caistor St; £dmund*s^ b^it 
on the high road^ about a mile and a half from. Ha^- 
•ford Bridge, or four miks fi;om Norw^cb^^'^^ ^^ri^^ ^ 
,PuNSTON, orthe town by the. dune..or hiU.. AttbiP 
conquest, this, though but a sn^aU village^ was.in uq 
ie^ than five parts., A slogulai: circmpastance ia.con^ 
^neeted^with the hlstorjr, of thi^ p]aoe.. In 1349^ wbeo 
a general plague had depc^u^t^ $1 great part of the 
^ealm, itwas returned, 'f Xliatmost^of the parishioners 
lier^ wer^ dead, the land .left untiljed, s,o that, tb^ 
prioress could not pay the ]qing!3,taxe4 for it» nor the 
, 10/. per annum for the bishop/* The chuirch, which ii 
jBmallrtx)nta^nsjiothing rpm^kable. es^cepting tbe.^ol* 
J[p wing punning egitayh.^ - ., ' . I 
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Here Ites a noble pair, who were In name, 
In lieartp in mind, in tentimenta the same;- 
ThearithtActic rule titen can't be tmcr, , ; 
J6r 0n/s i^d one did oever here make (10a*. 
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Dunsion Hall is the residence of the R^r. Mr. Bo|ig« 
• Nearly: on a line with Dunston are Framxnoham 
^A^L, and Framingham Pioot : these twp. yiU^gep 
were only one at the time of the conquest. Mr, I/e 
jNeve 0ays the name of this place signifies the seat or 
the abode of the. son of Frame, who was a Saxon of 
^reat note in these parts. The church of Framingh^ni 
jyiarl hp3 a jcircular tower at the west ex^d v itconsistf 
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6f aL have and a chancel, separated by a Saxon arch, 
ornamented by a zig-zag and other mouldings. The 
south door is used as the entrance^ but the workman- 
ship of this and the interior arch are much disfigured 
by the officious white-washing they have sustained. 
The capitals of the pillars of the north door have been 
much defeced; but frotn one of them that remains 
unimpaired, they appear to have been highly wrought* 
' PoRiKGLAKD, East and West, Great and Little, are 
at no great distance from the Framinghams. Th^ 
churdi of Great Porland, as it is conmiionly called, 
was founded before the Conqueror^s time. This ap* 
pears to have been highly decorated with paintings 
before the reformation, of which few remun, though 
in the south chancel window the Salutation is very 
perfect y in another window is St. Catherine, with the 
whuU i and in a third, on the north, St. Cbristophei' 
carrying our Saviour over the water. Here is also a fine 
bust of the Virgin Mary^ crowned ; and in the upper 
part of the east chancel gable in the churchyard thred 
niches, one of them retaining part of the effigies of the 
Trinity! The present fabric, except the steeple, which 
is much older, was finished about the year 1432. 
Little Poringland contains nothing remarkable. 

SwANTHORPE is Oh the high road, about five miles 
and a half from Norwich. This little place before th^ 
conquest was known by the name of Thorp only, but 
at length b%an to be called Swain's Thorp, from the 
swains or countrymen Uvingthere. Gilbert de Sweynes-^ 
thorp was the first that assumed the name ; but in 
J 195 it was settled by Robert, son of Reginald and 
Dlf de Sweynesthorp, and William his son, on Wil- 
liam^ de Fulboorne, for life, from whom tiie utanoi^ 

f3 
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took the name of Fulbourne HalL. In,tke year ]23fft 
Isaac, chaplain to the Jews. at Norwich, and i^any 
others, both Jews and Christians, were tried for break* 
ing the churches of Swcynesthorp and Newton. , The 
church of St. Mary at the. reformation being in_a 
decaying state, was taken down : it ^ had been called 
the Old Church ever since 1503. That of St. Peter*? is 
rather small; the steeple^ 50. feet high^ is, round- ai 
the bpi^tom> and sexangular at top, and contain? four 

Rather before we come to Swanthorpe^ we.meet 
with a road on the left, leading to Stoke Holy Cross., 
The church here is a very conspicuous object, being 
situated upon a considerable euunence. The building^, 
is butsmidl. The steeple, about 50 feet high, con-' 
t^kins three bells. Blomefield observes, from the register 
of this parish, that it had been the residence of many^ 
good families, particularly the Billingfords and the 
Burmans. Upon the tom^ of two of the latter in this 
church is the following strangely jingling couplet : 

Jn the womb, of this tomb, twins in expectation lay. 

To be born, in the morn, of the resurrection day. 

• • »• , ^ ■ ^ 

r NfiWTON Flotman, about seven miles from Nor- 
xvich, is so called from the fiote, or ferry-boat^ that 
i^sed to convey passengers over the river Taus, whic^ 
though once considerable, is now but small, dividing 
Newton from Tasburgh. It is generally fordable> 
excepting when the waters, are out^ w^eu it .may be 
passed by a very good brick arched bridge.. 1% the 
j3oiiqueror's time this was a very inconsiderable plac^ 
the old village of Raintjiorpc, now lost in th|s, l^^ing 
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))een^ by much the largest part of it. Several of- th« 
Blundeville family are buried ia the vault qf th9 
churchy over which, against the north wall, is-^a? 
9rched monument, with the figm*e of Noah*s ark, and 
this, inscription ; Extra Ecclesiam non est Salus, " Out 
of the church there is no salvation.'* On each side 
IS' a. square pillar vert, the whole supported by four 
marble pillars, dividing it into three partitions ; in the 
first of which are three men in armour, in a praying 
posture, with each a reading desk before him, and 
over them their names, Richard, Ralph, and Edward 
Blundeville: the first, aged 85, died in 149O; the 
s^ond, aged 45, in 1514; and the third, aged 7^» iu 
15d8. The versification of their epitaph possesses uu-^ 
common smoothness for the times. ' 

Here J yes in gmve, now three times done. 
The gramlsire, father, and the sonc ; 
Theyr names, thejrr age, and when they dyc^- 
Above theyr heads is specyfyed ; 
( Theyr shield of arms doth eyke declare 
The stock with whom tbey matched were; 
They lived well and dyed as well. 
And now with God in heaven they dwell, 
Ai\d (hear do pray se hb holy name ; 
God graimt that we may do the same. 



From this place, at about a mile's distance, is Flor^ 
BpN, or. the r-F/owr Downs. The church here has a 
Yound tower, so peculiar to some parts of Norfiolk. 
It contains no. memorial of any kind^ but there, ift.am 
oldjstone in. the porch, which being broad at. one end 
^tod narrow at the otheri indicates its having been laid 
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brer some priest, who, according to Blomefield^ mrki 
Roger Northwold, rector here> who died in the yeair 

1371. 

Nearly opposite to Newton Flotman are the Shot-^ 
TXSHAM8. This name signifies the village of Scots, or 
portions. In the Confessor's and Conqueror's surveys, 
it was in above 12 parts. It had four capital manors^ 
four parish churches, and two hamlets. Shottisham 
All-Saints is commonly called High Shottisham, from 
the situation of the church upon an eminence. It 
contains^ among others, an inscription upon Edward 
White, esq. and his wife, who both died of the sweat- 
ing sickness in 1522. A great part of the land was in 
lUi tmindosed and uncultivated state till the year 1^81 ». 
when S56l acres being taken in and improved, the 
rental was nearly doubled. Shottisham now consists 
of two parishes, St. Mary and All«Saints. One of 
these villages is noted as the birth-place of Henry 
Howard, yoiingest son of Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, and brother to Thomas Duke of Norfolk, who 
was beheaded June 2, I672. James I. on account of 
the attachment of the duke to his mother, Mary queen 
of Scots, released his son Henry from a state of in« 
digence, by appointing him lord warden of the. Cinque 
Ports, and constable of Dover castle. The same year 
the king created him Lord Howard of Mamhall, and 
soon afterwards Earl of NoHhampton. 
. Shottisham Mouse was anciently the seat of theD'Oy-* 
Ifiy s, a family of great antiquity, who derived their name 
from the lordship of D'Olleia, in Normandy, one of 
whom came to England with the Conqueror. The 
windows formerly contained niunenms arms Uazoned 
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htghsa.' The present stractnre^ the residence of Robert 
Fdlovesj esq. is a handsome modem house. - 
r On the same side .of the road are the Soxlinghams^ 
Jlowe, and Yelvertoo. 

r ' $Axi.iNGBAM is dn jmdent town. The manor*hoiise 
THands a little, to the south of the church, and is sup« 
{Kised to have been built by. John Heydon, who 
3Barried a daughter, of the. Lord Willoughby.. The 
church is small^ but in the area of the chancel is a very 
curious monument, erected by Sir Christopher Ueydon 
for his lady, Mirabel, with her effigies kneeling^ under 
an arch/ wUh a pyramid rltdng over her. nearly! the 
hieight of the biulding, and adorned with several 
)i|erogl^tphicai:figures in the Egyptian .style. . 
- V Howe.' This Is an ancient viUage/and formerty gave 
name to a family, according to the distom of .^ost 
times. The church has a round tower and one bell. 

Yei^ve'rton. This at present is a place of small 
interest, though the church contains a plain Saxon 
font, supported by circular pillars : the ornaments on 
ih^ upper part are evidently more modern. 

Tasburgh. This village, five miles from Caistor. 
derives its name from the burgh or fortification on the 
xiver Tesse, and still shows a square intrenchment con* 
taining 24 acres. About this place numerous coins, 
£bulas» and other Roman antiquities have been found* 
Opposite to this, on the north side of the water, 
:Plomefield, alluding to Caistor, says, *' they, (th^ 
Homans) formed another camp; but following xhe 
jiver up into the country ,^ ^\. here it divided into two 
gtre^ms, they preferred the first spot, where it was 
^^ to command a passage to that station, which by 
vfpyof eminence tl^y chose to odl Castrum^" Dv, 
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6ale> in his Commentary on' AntonimuTs Itineiaryi 
says, this rirer was called Taii^ and tiiat the statioi 
4d Taum was here^ and indeed the parish chtiteh 
stands in the fortification. It was an adyantageoos 
eituation for guarding the pass of the river rannh^ to 
Caistor^ being also on a very high hill, commandhig 
the adjacent country^ and hanging over, the rlveit> 
which here turns eastward*, and formed s convement 
bay for the vessels that came up* > 

On the right of Tasburgh> we perceive the villages 
<yf Uapton and Tliarston* 

Hapton. The manor-house here b Mapiim HaU, 
Imd was always the jointure of the Knevet funily. Ill 
the east window of the diurch are the ahns of Tborf^ 
Clefton, and Gaily. The stocks here have the follow- 
nig triplet on them : 

r 

Those that fear Gbd and keep an honest name. 
Shall not come here to undergo the shame ; 
Then you that voSStt, dont true justice blame. 

Tharston is called by a variety of names in old 
writings, as Sterestnna, Thurston, Testun, &c« 

Nine miles from Norwich we arrive at Stratton. 
The name of this place is derived from Stratum, tht 
paved highway or street^ being on the direct road 
leading to the neighbouring Roman burgh or forti- 
ficationi Ad Taum, or Tashurgh, and thence to their 
camp or Castrum* In those early times the whole of 
"the three villages or parishes that now pass by the 
home of Stratton were one, and this afterwards 
called Esiratuna, the street at the ei, or water, whidi 
now parts Stratton from Tasburgh. It is commonly 
jimlled Long Stratton, the bounds being so extensive. 



aai^tton-ori^natty bdcmgcA to the BmI *i^n Idoett 
ThQ Conqueror gave it to Alan BmA of Rk^mond^ 
^|lie whole was then four niikf and three f^iiong^ in 
lengthy and about half th^ bmdtb. StnUtom Hdil, or 
Stratton St. Mary's Minor, belonged to Philip Mai* 
herbe^ who was aacoeeded bjr Bartholomew his tont 
one of the locds of Tacolneston. The fair here waa 
granted bj King John to Roger de Stratum, in ia07« 
The €terch of St. Mary, in old ^yidences, is conw 
inoi4y called Stratttm cim Ti^rri, or Stratton with the 
Steeple, from whence it appears the other two (^arcbei 
|uBd ncme* One of the gilds here was endowed with a 
house called Gild Hall, and in this parish was ai( 
anchorage oS andent foundation, with a small chapel 
•r oratory a4ioining. At the east end of the chancel 
of St, Mary's church a handsome monument has been 
erected, on the altar part of which are the cumbeni 
effigies of Judge Rave and his lady, he in his judge'a 
fob^, vriih a roll in one him^j and another under his 
head : the lady has a book in her Mt hand, and her 
|iead is supported by two cushions. The steef^ is 
much older than the body of the church, the latter 
being chiefly built by Sir Roger de Bourne, knt. and 
patron, about 1330, and the chancd by Richard d4 
Bourne, his brother. The town, standing on the road 
from Ipswich to Norwich, is much ft^uented. The 
justices of the peace for the division met here for a 
long time subsequent to Kelt's rebellion in 1380, whea 
these, with the country gentlemen, had a consultlitionr 
upon what was best to be done for the lung's serrica 
and the county's safety. Opening a gravel^pit here in 
1/73, several Roman urns were found at the depth of 
S|x feet below the surfnqp, placed in a regular af|ange<- 



menu These weri all riiutilated Except oil^ wMtfi^ 
was prederved in the collection of Sir John Behi^/ 6i 
Kitby Bedon. Thi» vessel • ih curiously ornaineiited>* 
iMid when found- had a <K)mmon plain pan fo^rmed o£^ 
red -earth laid over it. A€ the distance of 10 j^rds^ 
from this griivel-pit> and about the same depCh^^ ii' 
sepolchral hearth was afterwards discovered. Of "o> 
4UadraDgular form, 12 feet in dianieter> and* coVered) 
to the depth of three itichea ^th a mixture of BShea' 
and builit earth.' Here is the>residehce of theittevi 
Mr. Boroughs. : ,. : , 

On the left of Stratton are the villages of Hempnally 
Fritton, Morningthorp> and Topcroft. ' > ; J 

HsMPK ALL contains nothing remarkable. « 

Fritton, or Free Towni" being pu't of the honouv 
and manor of Forncett, obtained its name os^ being 
free from many things thaN;<)th^r Villages' Were«ktbjeet 
to. The steeple of this churbh is'round at the b^tbnfl 
and octangular at top, and has three ijells» THiia 
fabric Contains no memorial of any kind, excep^g 
the arms of Bigod, Thetford Abbey, and Bi^thertokiy 
in the chanCel windows. : j /; . : 

■ M-bRNiNOTHORp, oi* IVforingtliofp, cointjibnly called 
Mourning Thorp, was> known only by the' name of 
Thorp in the Confessor's time. It&antiquity bxcepted^ 
this' place has little to recommend it to' notice. . 
'- TopcRdFT. : This little village has nothing? remark- 
able in its 'history or sitiiation,^^ excepting^ its vicinityt 
to Topcroft Hair in tfaepffirish of Bedingham,. neair 
which was a free chapel dedicated to St. Giles, of 
which the lords of Topcroft Hall were fwtrons^ !: 
. On the right, about «. mile distant frbiri Stratton^ js 

WACTOKi or ff^fc^ottTur, \i is said might probably 



take its name from the gudrfi npoii thie Romaii hlgfi** 
"way at the entrance of StraCton> In order to keep up 
the eoittinunication with the station of Tashurgh. * 
laitle Wacton has been so long united iWth Greit 
Wacton that all the tithes are received by the r«?ct6f 
of this parish 3 and the former being withiout hdusej 
thiirch^ or parish!oner> is an libsoltite' sinecure. Hie 
diureh of Gr^at Wactoii has a round tower, and onH 
black marble in the nave is the following inscription ?• 



■ X 



" Samuel Cock died Oct. 17, 1717, aged 77* 

• ; . . ' ■ . . " ' . ■ '^ ■ . . 

Stay, hasty traveller, whoever you l>e# ^, 

. . Tell if you can what is become of me; , 
Conscious of guilt, my soul as one afrai^ 
Fled from that body which no^iir here is laid ; - ' 

Thoughtful in lifei make it your chiefest care - ' 

What you must be as well as what yon are;". 
Death makes the stoutest hearts and hands to yie)d^ - 
Cease to dispute, and tamely quit the field. 
And when approaching makes all living fear 
To be they' know not what they know not where." 

Over a door in this church is an ancient picture of 
St. thnstopher, painted on the wall with '' a terryble 
and ferefui countenance," according to the description 
of him in the legend, and of a size as prodigious as^ 
the height of the wall Would permit, though not 12 
cubits, as there stated. ...■■: 

Nearly on a line with Wacton is Moultott. * ' 
' MouLTON. This was held of Roger Bigod at the 
time of the Conquest, and had a church and fifteen 
aclre^ of glebfe. Thfere was a chapel of our Lady in it, 
and an altar stood by her image with a light burning' 
before it. The present'-stecple Is round at the bottom 
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and octangular at the top> and cQntiing five beUss 
^ohn Moulton, born lierey was a White Friar or Car-- 
roelite in Norwich monastery, and flourished about the 
year 1400» He was a pious, learned, and eloquent 
man, and an exceUent preacher. Ninety of hif sermons 
have been published. 

The site of the church of LitUe Moulton is still 
isaljkd AU Saittts. The church was in use ^ 1570^ 
Mfki then totally demolished. 

About a mile further to the right are the villages of 
Aslaclon and Tibenham. 

AsLACTOM, or Oslap*s toton^ commonly, called Asling* 
ton, has, with the manor, been in the possession of 
many eminent families. In the chancel window of the 
church is the picture of an infant in swaddling-clothes 
lying in a cradle, according to tradition representing^ 
an orphan so left at the church stile. This orphan was 
brought up by the parish, and from the town was 
named Aslac, and became a man of renown, being 
standard bearer to King Edward III. He is said to 
have married the daughter of Sir Oliver Calthorp, 
kaU of Bumham, in this county. ' ^ 

Tibenham. This village in the ,Conqueror*8 timei 
was a league and a half long, and one broad. The site 
of the manor-house of Chanons was afterwards called, 
ChauQM Hall, and became the seat of the Buxton ftK 
mily. It is about a mUe south-east of the church, and^ 
was esteemed a good old regular building, b^g^ 
omated round, &c. On the opposite side of the road 
^ Moulton is Shdton. v 

SHEI.TON. This is an ancient town, being known 
in the Confessor's time as belonging to Bishop Stig^nd^ 
In the Conqueror's time the nianor wa^ jlivided- intq 
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three ; the principal of which> caiHedOverhtJlihA^ngeA 
to Roger Bigod. It was then a league long. In 1221 
the king seized Henry de Shelton*8 lands, because be 
was not in the Welsh army; and he was forced to pay 
four marks to have tiiem restored. This familf main- 
tained th^ resp^^bility almost in a right line of i^c^ 
cession for a greater number of centuries than g^nenkUy 
lalls to the lot of nobility. The present church teaSr 
built by Sir Ralf Shelton, knt and is a fine unifbmk 
brick building, with a nave, two aisles^ and a chanee!. 
His name is expressed in several panes in the windoiws, 
ifiz. Rqf, with an escalop shell and a tun, makin|; 
Shelton on the whole. 

There was a spacious mansion or manor*house here, 
built by Sir Half Shelton, in a square form, with ah 
outside wall embattled, and a turret at each corndr 
fnoated in, with a large gateplace at the entrance, 
¥^hich was also turreted. In the windows and in th^ 
"cidings were many coats of the matches of the Shel* 
tons; but these have been long in ruins. The de- 
mesnes and the park were sold by the Sheltons to Sir 
Robert Houghton. In the church is a fine cenotajA 
-Ibr ^s judge> with his efiigies, in his robes, and those 
of his lady, with his son and his wife kneeling on the 
top of it. 

Some of the matches in the church remain, resem- 
bling those in the windows and on the cielings {h 
Shelton Hall, and both exactly corresponding with 
those in Carroto Abbey, The chapel in this hall wt^ 
embellished with many (^ the arms ; and the lo<%in^' 
rooms here were called after the names of those fami« 
lies whose arms were placed in them, as Morley^M 
^t^mher, Howard's chamber, &c. Formerly a roahii- 
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script w&s kept i^t the, h^U*; which had a drawing of 
the house in it, a copy of which was. in Mr. Blome* 
4elds possession, and the arms of the families, into 
which the Sheltons had married. 
« Hardwick, or Hcrdewicy about a mile from Shel- 
jtoa, signifies the place at the Wic or win^ding of the 
4'iver^ where the herd was usually fed. : This was long 
4he seat of the Gleanes and Rodneys. . The church 
Ateeple here is round at the bottom^ and octangular at 
th(? top. 

PuLHAM signifies the village of pools, or standing 
•waters. The earliest account of this place says that it 
belonged to fValdchisi, a Saxon> who foifeited all he 
had to King Edmund. Here was a park of 60 i|cres, 
and a wood called Grishaw of 100 acres. Here the 
family of the Sayers, late of Eye, resided for several 
hundred years4 Some land here is Jield ji)y cornagt, 
4hat iS| blowing a horn in the morning of the begin* 
jiing of the court. The estate thus held in Blomefield*^ 
jtlme was about 30^. per annum, all in ahedgej there 
belongs to it liberty to keep hounds, and follow the 
^amc any where in the manor : the service is performed 
^ thi^. time by one^ attending constantly to blow 4ii^ 
Jip/"^ befpre the .court begins, for, which tl»e^ lord p«g^# 
4d, and gives him his dinner. This was the §ervipe as 
^thelord^s huntsman; and the;re are seven acres held 
.l^y^being the locd*s hangman. Williami son of Adam 
Akeman, held seven acres by divers services, all of 
^whicb were remitted whenever a thief was hangecl in 
the manor. 

PulAam Market Hall is a good old house, enclosed 

^ ,^lth Or high waUof^briclc embattled,. and was fofm^rly 

.th^ mafi^ion-biQPfe of the I'eraes/ a yo^^ngef brs^aph 



of th^ Northumberland family. A great part 6f this 
buildfng^ was erected by WiQiam Brampton, a 8tre'» 
&UOUS man on the kikig*s side during Kctt*s rebellion; 
On the porch of the church here is a great quantity of 
stone imagery. All the building is adome<1 with angels* 
faces. On one side of the entrance an angel holds a 
seroU with Ave Maria on It. Oipposite is a bishop 
sitting on his throne^ a goat's face under him> as the 
eognizoHce of Mcnrton, the book of the Holy Gospel on 
a stand by him, on which sits a dove with its beak 
close to the bishOpTs ear. By this stand is a crest, 
being the trunk of a tree ragukd, with three arms cut 
offy representing the Holy Trinity. There are also 
Isiglit angels, four with trumj^ts in their mouths, two 
playing on lutes, and twd on violins. There are four 
large shields under the image of the Virgin Mary> that 
Was placed in a niche, but has long been taken out of 
it. On these shields are the instruments of the Pas* 
sion, the emblem of the Trinity, the arms of the East 
Angles and the see of Ely. Five images carved in 
stone, viz. a wolf sitting holding St. Edmund's head 
in its paws ; a lion ; a woodman sitting with one leg 
on his knee ; a greyhound seiant ; the fifth is defaced. 
Here are also the arms of Morton^ Archbishop of Can*^ 
terbury, and on a shield three cardinal's caps and faces ; 
and four other figures expressing by their habits the 
four degrees, viz. a monk, or regular, a parish priest, 
or secular, a gentleman, and a peasant. 
< In the east window in the chancel are represented 
ihe Fathm', Son, and Ilofy Ghosi, and underneath is the' 
Blessed Virgin with the Saviour in her arms, and a lily 
by her, as patroness of this church; and St. Peter, as 
patron of ihe church universal, with persons 4)l»yfng' 
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upon violins and other musical instruments- on eadi 
aide ; . and at their feet the wise men offering* their 
oensers^ &c. with the arms of the East Angles and Ely 
church, and St. George and England alone. 
' The chapel of St. Mary Magdalen^ commonly called 
Pulham Market Church, is a good building with a 
large square tower, a handsome nprth porch> two aisles 
and a nave. This chapel is uncommonly light, and la 
kept very neat and clean. It is a mile at least fron| 
the mother churchy f 

Ti VETS HALL, which we pass onourrigh^ contains 
$wo churches, both of ancient foundation before the 
([Conqueror. The mother church is dedicated to St. 
Mary the Virgin j the other is a parochial chapel, whose 
patroness is St. Margaret. On a line with this place is 

GissiNG. Gissing Hall was an ancient buildings 
being the seat of the Hastynges, and afterwards of the 
Kemps, till puUed down more than a century since by 
one of the latter family. The windows were adorned 
ivith numerous coats of arms* In the chamber near 
the h^l-door were the arms of Gissing, Felton^ .and 
Framingham, and the pictures of two labourers thrash**^ 
ing wheateheaves,^ or garbs, in allusion to Ken>p*s 
arms. The name Kemp, Blomefield observes, is de* 
rived from the Saxon word to kamp, or combat, which 
in Norfolk is retained to this day, a football match^ 
being called camping, or Icemping, This family has 
been of long continuance in this county > Galfrid, 
Kemp lived at Norwich in 1272, and Robert Kemp> 
e9q« at Gissing in l6l2., The church here has a low* 
ipund steeple joined to the west end, containing Bye 
y^oHs^ ; Here is a vault for. the fainily of the vKexopSi^ 
A, cup belonging to the altar haa oup-Savio^\head- 
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{Kiorly. engraved upon it, and Gtfsseing A*. 1567^ 
SeYeral graviestooea in tlie ch^pd of tbe Blessed Vi^rgii| 
have lost their brasses. In the enumemtion of th# 
rectors x>f Gissing/ John Gibbs^.A. M« is Dientioned ai 
being pisesente^ by Charles II. He oontinued till 1000^ 
being then ejected as sl nonjuror. He was j^x odd but 
l^armles^ man both in life and conversatiou ; as af te^ 
bis ejection he continued to live in the north porch 
^ha)^b)$r, and lay on the stairs that led up to the rood 
loft betw|3en the cbu^ and the chancel* haviiig a win^ 
4dw at his headj 'So that from his narrow couch bei 
^0a\d see the altar. He lived to be very old. 
: DicKLBBORovGH ifi scveuteen miles from Norwich, 
oa the high road. In the upper windows (^ the dmrch* 
l^ere the cross swords and cross keys still remain as the^ 
emblems of St. Peter and Pauly the patrons of the gild- 
formerly held here. On the north side of the chancel* 
is a noble mural monument of various kinds of marble, 
with a l^dy holding a book, and under her a longin* 
^riptjon Jx) the memory of Sir William 'Playters/ojE 
Satterley^ in Suffolk, knt. ^nd bart. 
. To the l^ft jof Dickleborough. is Starston, vhich: 
contains Starston Plac;e, a good house near i\\f church. 
. Rush A^Ly nearer tp^the high road, contains Rushall, 
HalL This capital manor was formerly held uby a pfiXr: 
^m who assumed the name of lUveshale fropi this lord- 
ship* - The priory here: is now a farm-house, .being so, 
called from having anciently. belonged to the. priory r 
of Buckenham«> TJie chiych has.nothing remarkable, 

about it. -'■.■.••■:'■,•, •• : . c' . ;■ 

r Nearly opposite to Dickleborough are Burston and: 

ShimpUngv : . ;. i.. . ^i -^ ,r ^ ,. ^ 

. BuasTpN;^ This i^^o^ber a^qent village belagj^t: 



ing to tW manors of Broektlish aiid JMeaulings ilnS} 
how called Milding Hall, The diurch is small, and 
the steeple round at bottom and octangular at the 
•ummit. The only memorial in the church is upon 
m black marble for Francis Alpe^ gent, who died July 
15th> 1670^ aged B6 years. The place takes its name 
firom the river Bure, and the ancient family of De 
Burs^n, or Briston, were lords of it. 
> Shimp&ino lies a little to thewestof Burstonr The* 
church here appears to have been erected in the be-*^ 
ginning of the thirteenth century, though the steeple 
is much older. St. George and the Dragdn^ and the 
arms of Shimpling, are carved on the firont : the brasses 
are taken away from all the large grave-stones in the 
chancel. Several of these were laid over the rectors. 
as appears ^m the chalice and wafer upon them, 
'the other stones bearing arms are supposed to have 
belonged to the Shimpling and Shardelow fiunilied. 

The seflCt of the Shardelows was in Blomefield's time 
called the Place, upon the estate of the Duke of Graf* 
ton> but formerly belonged to Isaac Pennington^ alder' 
man of Zxmdon, one of the regicides that sat upon the 
trial of Ckarles I.; but living to see the restoration^ his 
estates were seized as forfdted to Charles II. who gave 
this to the Duke of Grafton. 

- A curious dissertation upon the original use of seals 
occurs in Blomefidd, which, as being peculiarly ap-* 
{flicable to the illustration of the antiquities of Norfolk 
itnd Suffolk, it is necessary to notice. '^ I have seen,*' 
says this author, *^ an ancient deed made by John Ca** 
ijierarfus, or Chambers, of Shimplihg> for a gift to 
Richard de KentweU, derk, and Alice hisi wife, of 
three acrea of htnd in this tcnnrn, witnessed by^ Sir 



Cremr^\de Waclieepii^. knt; .fui4 •ptbers* . whieh to re^ 
iQarkable for j^ o^ver Mviag any seal/, and b^jig 
dat^ at ShimfUng in' the. churchyard^ on.Sunday next 
before Fentecpsti anno 1394. This shews us that seala 
^as Lapibaid justly observes) were not in commoii i|8a 
at this time ^ and therefore to make a conveyance t^ 
ooiost solemn and pub^c that could be, t^ d^ waf 
fcad tp the parish after service in the churchyard^ that 
all might know it^.and be witnesses if occasion re^uir^ 
^V^e.S^ons used no seals^ only signed the miMrk of a 
^upss 4to their in^trupaents, to which the scribe affixed 
their nam^; by whi^h, th^ had. a double me^nipgi 
'^firat ta d^npte their being Christiaasi %ad.then:as sudi 
to confirm it by the symbol of their ieutlu/ The ^xs^ 
sealed charter we meet with is that of ISAyipxA -the 
CoAfessor to Westminster Abbey, whii^h ijls/s h^ brought 
.with him froofi Norm^Ady^ whe^e ]fjs was brought upi 
and for that reason it was a{^iroved pf by the Normi^ii 
^nqueror ^ though sealing giew into common use by 
degjrees, the kipg. at first pnly usi^g it^then some of 
jthe nobility, after that wthe nqbles ^in general, wrho 
engraved on. their sea^ thebr.owor effigies <iovered 
with their coat armow:;^ ^r this theg^Uemen fol- 
f2o^ed,.ai)d i^ed the arpous^of the family for difference 
.aake* , But about the time of Edward III. sea^ be- 
came of general, usci^ and they that had no coat armour 
•sealed with theii^own^evice, aaflowersi birds, be^iats^ 
^r whatever they chiefly delighted ia^ as; a dog, a hare, 
^c.; and nothing w^ niore comrnqn than' an inveur 
rlion or rebus for their Qa9aes,as:aswa^ and a tun^for 
.fyjan^on; a^hwrp, {or Jf are, ^q«; andJbepause very fe^ 
^f; t)^ cQi[mnon^ty co^|d write (a^ ^^qrning' ^t i)^ 



time being aliMuig the fd%iotts only) 1^ person*8 ttam^ 
tras nsually dreamseribed on his seal, so that at once 
they set both their name and seal, which was so sacred 
a thing in those days that one man never us^ an* 
Other's seal without its being particularly taken notice 
%f in the instrument sealed ^ and for this reason, all 
persons carried their seal about them, either on their 
Hngs, or on a roundd, fasten^ sometimes ta thdr 
purse; sometimes to their girdle^ nay, oftentimes 
5lvhen a man^s seal was not much known, he procttred 
some one in puWc office'to affix his tor the greater 
cottfirmalion. Thus Hugh de Scalers (or Scales) a 
younger son of the Lord Scales, a family parson of 
Harlton, in Cambridgeshire, upon his i^reeing to pay 
the prior of Bemewell Ms. fbr the two-third parts of 
the tithe com due to the said prior, out of the several 
lands in his parish, because his seal was known to 
few, procured the archdeacon's official to put his seal 
of office for more ample confirmation ; and when this 
was not done, nothing was more common than for li 
public notary to affix his maik, which being regi»> 
tered at his admission into o^ice, it was of as public 
a nature as any seal could be, and of great sanction to 
any instrument, those officers being always sworn to 
the true execution of their office, and to affix no other 
mark than that they had registered to any instrumeiif » 
ao their testimony could be as well known by their 
mark as by their name, for which reason they were 
called puUk noiaries ; nota, in Latin, signifying a 
matki and public, because their mark was publlcTy 
iregistered. The few of these officers among us now 
^'only add N. P. for noinry public, Hius, abo^ the usi 
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<^ MetSiB 14 BOW laid aside, I mean -thf trtie use of thenit 
fs tbe ^UstiQgttishing mark of one family for anotheri 
an^ of one bnmch from another*" 

Of the uae of marks, this writer observes, ^' they 
were found so beneficial, that at the time alluded to 
all. merchants of any note had their peculiar maiks; 
with whidi they naarked all their wares, and bara 
Aem in shields /impaled withy or instead of arms}. 
witness the abundance of merchant marks to be found 
oa tbe.b^'uses, windows^and gmve-stones, in all ehiei 
and gr^ towns, as Norwich, Lynn, &c. by wbit^ 
tb^ memory of their owners is still preserved $ it being 
yery obvious to all who search into the records of thoso. 
places to find who used such a mark ; akid Uien if w^ 
see it on a hpuae we may conclude it to have been 
that man's dwelling; if on a disrobed grave-stone; 
that it was his grave ; if on a chureh window, or anjf 
ofter public building, that he was a bene&iclor thereto'; 
and nothing is of greater use than ancient deeds tci 
make put their marks by, fi>r they always sealed wiUi 
thf«n." 

_ About half a mile from Shimpliog is Thrlvbrton^' 
The church is small, consisting of a nave, a chancdi 
«nd south poreh. llie steq^ is square, and has two 
bella. On the front are four shidds ; on the first tbd 
emblem of the Trinity j on the seoond three cups i xiri 
e^h a wafer, as an emblem of the sacfameat; on th^ 
lUid a phhk cross ; on the fouftb a cross fioree, thei 
•i|^9sed arms of the ddAor. Hts(tiATkeliierta»HaU^ 
tibe seat of Thomas Havers, esq. . r 

,-At: a' sniaUL distance k'FiifeN^E. This obscure vUlage 
iQ;Ug0ni^:m4nof, which) in thieConqtieror's time, was* 
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held l)y Robert Malct, Lord of Eye. The diti^clf 
Blomefield observed^ is a «maU building of equi^l 
height; covered with tile, and haying no steeple : thd 
bell hangs on the outside of the roof, at the' west end. 
There is no partition between the church and chancel/ 
but there is a beam fixed across the eadt chancel win*^ 
dow, on whidi the rood was ednveniently placed; 
From the will of Ralph Bleverhasset, who desired Up 
be buried in the chancel of the church of St. Andnst;^ 
at Pren2e> it appears that It was dedicated to thai? 
saint. The meanness of the fabric, it has heea eb^' 
served, was the cause of the preservation of the in^ 
scriptiond, i&c. as at a distance it looks like a barm 
Ralph Bleverhasset was buried he^ in the year I475i 
as Were several of the family afterwards. On It ^ne 
by the south door are the effigies of a woman *' bid*' 
ding her beads,'* with three shields under the inscri|w 
tion. Here ar« also the effigies of Sir Thomas Blever^ 
hasset, knt. wha died in the 33d of Henry VlH. Bc^ 
is represented in complete armour, htfvinga^surcoat of 
his arms, with his quarterings. Under his head fieri 
his crest, afox j9(»«afi/. Many of the arms still remain 
in the windows. 

John Bleverhasaiet, who died in 1704, Mras the laM 
brailch of this fainily^ and at Caistor, near Yahnc^nth^ 
Mr. Blomefield saw an iCncient <3anvas, surrounding 
two rooms, painted with the icnatches of the Ble^er* 
ha^sets, their names tmder each coat $ though seiE^eral 
of them> in conseipieitce.'^ hanging agdnst moiiit 
walls, were obliterated;' i • . ^ » 

About a mile firom Thelverton ^we arnve At Diss. 
This feuaaouB old town gives home to the hundred^ but 
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derives its own from the large wier^i at water on the 
south side. Dice in the Saxon language^ according to 
Blomefieldy signifies a standing water^ lake> or ditch* 
Dice^ now Diss, in the time of the Confessor, extended 
into Suffolk, and in the Conqueror*s time, the town 
Was found to be a whole league long, by which extent 
tre are idways to understand two miles. Diss is the 
chief town of the hundred, and is pleasantly situated 
near the Waveney, which divides the counties of Nor-^ 
folk and Suffolk. The streets are wide and clean : the 
town has been recently new paved, and altogether pre* 
dents a neat and respectable appearance, having ^« 
Yeral good houses. The town at present containtf 
between 300 and 400 houses. The inhabitants have 
been returned at 259O9 and the market is held on 
Fridays. The water of the meer, at the west end, 
k too impure for domestic use, but it produces good 
eels and some oUier fish. The church is a regular 
building, consisting of a chanoel, a nave, and two 
aisles, with a square tower at the west end, and itf 
remarkable for its clerestory tier of windows, disposed 
in pairs* five of which are on eadi side of the nave^ 
having a {^oin pilaster belweei/ eveff pair. TlU! 
heads of the windoiws are ralber of an unique kind» 
but the arch is formed of a waving line. The door of 
the south pordi has a semi-drddar arch, and over it a 
window formed of seven arched lights. This build-* 
tng was erected by the family of the Pitzwalters, lords 
of the place^ bdonging to whom was Robert Fit** 
walter> who so eminently distinguished himself in the 
reign of King John. That monarch, because he could 
not obtain the knight's consent to gratify an illicit 

H 
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passion whidi he entertained for his daughter Matild«r 
surnamed the JFVifr» banished the father^ and is said Ur 
hare caused the daughter to be poisoned^ in the year 
1213. This was one cause Of the dire disasters whichr 
afterwards befel the kingdom during the wars between 
this monarch and the barons.^ In -an upper nortlf 
window of the nave is a man in a blue robe and a red 
mantle, kneeling on a eushion> bidding his beads, and" 
sayingi 

« Jesa Cfariile Dei miBeriere mdi" 

Opposite, in the same window^ is a woman in the. 
same position^ saying/ , , 

'^ Mater Sancta Dei on pro •* 

It is remarkable that though these prominent e^* 
amples of the tenets of popery have been suffered, to^^ 
remain, all the stones in the church are robbed of thein 
brasses j on one of them, ki the chancel> there waSj, till 
lately, the impression of a chalice and wafer^ dei\oting 
the burial-place of a priest : 

Here was also a free chapel, dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
the bishop, built about the time of Henry V. by the 
brethren- and sisters of St. Nicholas and of Corpus 
Christi gilds, then consolidated^ The gild hall was 
common to both societies^ and was the same buildlugy 
granted to the inhabitants, and afterwards used for the 
charity school house. '\ It was well furnished for the 
merry meetings of the brethren and sisters of. those 
gilds, for in lb J 5 here were kept the standard scales 
and weights for the market ; and then there was left 
to the use of the town, in that house, one caldron, qua 
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'brass pot, five spite, twd bowls, one ladle, two trevets, 
20 salts, four platters, 46 mease of plates, 40 ditto of 
dishes, 4t) ditto of trenchers, g dozen of spoons, four 
cups, six table cloths, &c. $ by which we may con- 
jecture what jolly doings there had been formerly. 
This in the second year of Edward VI. suffered the 
f«te of all other free chapels, being then dissoWed.'* 

Among other distinguished <;haracters, natives <^ 
Disi, are Ralph de Diceto, dean of St. Paul's in the 
time of Henry II., Walter of Diss, a Carmelite friar of 
Norwich, and afterwiEU*ds confessor to John, Duke of 
Laneaster and Aquitain, King of Leon and Castile, 
and also to Constance his <|ueen. The fiicatious John 
ISkeltoa, the poet laureat in the reign of Henry VllL 
was reetor of Diss, and resided here between the years 
1503 -and 1^12. By Erasmus he was styled " the 
light and ornament of English scholars.'* Wood tells 
ns f < the generality saw that his witty discourses were 
biting, \a& laughter opprobrious and scornful, and his 
jokes commonly ^arp and reflecting." Being too 
much addicted to satire, it is certain he created three 
anch enemies as ruined him, both in reputation, liberty, 
and estate, William Lily, the Dominican friars, and 
Cardinal Wolsey. At the instigation of the friars he 
was called to account by Richard Nix, then Bishop of 
Norwich, for keeping a concubine, though he con- . 
fessed he had ever looked upon her as his wife, '^ but 
did not declare it, because fornication in the clergy 
was thought a Utile sin, and marriage a great one.'* 
Skelton was not only suspended from his benefice, but 
prosecuted to such a degree by his bishop, that he was 
forced to take sanctuary in 'Westminster abbey, where 
hjP was protected by Abbot I$lip, till he died, on the 
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2 1st of June, 15299 and was buried in the chancel of 
jSt. Margaret's^ Westminster, under a stone inscribed. 



it 



Johannes SkdtoDos, Vates Pierios, bic aitas est" 



A plan is now in contemplation to connect this town 
with the port of Yarmouth^ by making the river na* 
vigable from Diss to Bungay. 

The capital manor-house of Diss Hell is situated at 
Heywode Green. From Diss there is a good road 
through Shelfhanger to Winfartbing. 

Shelf HANGER. This is ou the road leading from 
Diss to Winfartbing, and the church stands near it. 
The arms of scTcral eminent families decorate different 
parts of this edifice. Before the altar rails are tlnee 
large stones, despoiled of their arms and inscriptions : 
under the first lies Henry, son of Sir Henry Noon, who 
died in 1467 ; under the neait, Eleanor, his wife. The 
larms of Vicedelieu were on a stone in the chancel, but 
are no longer to be seen. This Vise de Lou, or Wc^Si- 
face, for such is the import of the name, lived in tb« 
time of William the Norman, and probably assisted 
him in devouring the copntry $ he had lands also in 
Berkshire, but in Shelfhanger, this family after seven 
descents were succeeded by the Noons. 

WiNFARTHiNO. This is onc of those places that 
have been rendered memorable by the superstition of 
the tim^s of ignorance. Among the many great names 
who were formerly possessors of the soil, we read of 
Sir William Munehensy^ who obtained several privi- 
leges for the place from Henry III. in consideration of 
^s military services against the French j for instance^ 
fhp tma^ts are excused fron^ serving as juiprs at aj^ 
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sessions ^or asmes 'witlumt ihe maaor, and are exempt 
from tolls m xnorkets^ fairs^ &c« upon oondition of re- 
newihjg^ tfaeir writ of frandiise at the commencement 
of every king's leign. The son and heir of this Sir 
William Munchensy possessed in this parish a large 
park well stocked with deer, and had liberty to keep 
dogs -for hunting the hare, fox> and wild cat, in his 
wast^ and forests. So late as IG04, the deer appear 
to have been very plentiful, as Sir Basingham Gawdy, 
of West Harling, had annually a fee doe and buck, with 
the liberty of hunting them in Winfarthing Great 
Park, then the property of tiie Earl of ArundeL But 
though it is written that those who take the sword shall 
perish by tie stoord^ the priests of Winfarthing long 
contrived to Uve by it. Here what was called the good 
swerd of Winfarthing is alluded to. This was counted 
so piecious a relique, and of so great a virtue, that 
there was a sc^mn pilgrimage made to it, with large 
gifts and offerings, vow-makings, crouchings and kiss« 
iiigs. This .^werd was visited especially for things 
that were lost, and horses that had either been stolen 
or had strayed,. It helped also to the shortening of 
a married man's life, if the wife who was weary of 
her husband would set a candle before that swerd 
every Sunday for the space of a whole year, no Sunday 
excepted* Bacon, in his Reliques of Rome, printed in 
the year 1563, says, '^ I have many times heard when I 
was a child, of many ancient men and women, that this 
swerd belonged to a certain thief that took sanctuary 
in that churchyard, and afterwards through the negli« 
gence of . the watdmien escaped, and left his swerd 
behind him^ which being found and laid up in a certain 
old chesty was afterwards^ through the sui>tlety of the 

u 3 
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parson and dtrk, made a precious rdique> full of rir* 
tue," &c. 

RoYPON> joining Diss on the eastt is remark^le 
only for its old diurch^ tho^gh the nave is all thai ia 
left standing. The chancel was f apposed to have been 
built by one of the Fitz Walters* f bout Henry I.'s time« 
A stone coffin^ standing in the churcdiyard after it had 
been taken from under an arch in the PP^i^h wall, wa# 
thought to have been his. The chancel contained % 
number of stones with inscriptipns. 

About half a mile to the right we opnie to Bnisa^N^^ 
PAM. a little to the west of Diss: that town, about 
the ye^r 9()3» was given by Osulph le Sire, and th^ 
Lady Laverine or Leofirine» his wife, to the abbey o^ 
St. Edmund's Bury. In 1268, Walter of Brissingfaam 
jiold to Richard de Boyland on^ messuage and a cam^ 
cate of land in demesne, in Brissingham, Bxiydon, and 
3hdlhanger, with all their homages, services of firee* 
men, villeins, reliefs, &c« and 80 acres of land. This 
Sir Richard was a very great man in Edward III«> 
time, being justice itinerant in this county, and the 
owner of many lordships and estates. Being one of 
ihe commissioners for the government of the kingdom 
in the absenceof EdwardLhe was at the king's return 
found guilty of manifest corruption in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and fined 40Q0 marks for his intor 
ierable extortions* After this he retired to this part of 
t^e county, and built a i|oble seat surpunded with a 
large moat, which he continued found the orchards^ 
parii, and all his lands, the remains of which were 
visible in 1736. *' His greatest work was that subteiw 
mnaous vault or ai«h, now remaining, commonly^ 
nailed t)ie conduit, whidi was nuide with a douUft 
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design, both for bathing, and a continual supply of 
water to theie moats. This is situated about half a 
fnriong south-west from iktt house^ and is very re- 
markable, being arched over very strongly, ceiled very 
smooth, and paved at the bottom ; the mouth of it is 
about three feet wide, but when you enter beyond the 
rubbish which is thrown in, a man may fairly walk 
upright. It runs in a straight line about 30 or 40 lods 
in length, and near the further end is a large virell, ex- 
ceeding deep, beyond which there is a wall, and there 
the straight line ends. This well continually overflows, 
so that the water runs about a foot deep the whole 
length of die vault, occasioned by the outlet being 
almost stopped up with rubbish. When you have 
entered this vault about four rods, there are two 
mouths of other arches, one on the right and the other 
on the left, from which the water continually flows 
{nto the great arch, so that three currents have only 
one diseharge. Right over the well, in the close> is a 
hill, probably raised to determine the place where 
|lhe wdl is. When the water runs out it comes direcdy 
into a square bath, over which there was lately a 
bathii^-house, of brick, with a summer-house joined 
to it, the ruins of which still (1736) remain. Out of 
jthis the water runs into such another square bath> 
which was designed as a common one, it being never 
covered ; from this is a small conveyance which seeitts 
to have been arched over formerly ; this leads directly 
to the moat that surrounded the orchard." Whether 
this water had been remarkable for any medidnal 
virtue could not be ascertained; it is, however^ very 
cold, and never freezes in the severest weather. Feoj^ 
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that have been to tee this plaee have pulled clown most 
of the ruins to tiurow into the vault, merdy for the 
gratification of hearing the soun4> which is very -con- 
siderable and of long continuance^ The meadow is 
called the Conduit Meadow. 

The present church of Brissingham was begun by 
Sir Roger Pilkington^ knt. lord of the manor ^ his 
arms are cut in stone over the west door of the tower : 
this edifice was, however, not completed till 1527» 
some time after the donor's death. Acconlipg to tra- 
dition, his tomb and that of his lady, a fair raised mo- 
nument, once adorned with two handsome portraitures 
and scutclieons of brass, with the inscriptioi)S, were 
all demolished. The chancel not bavipg been rebuilt 
with the church, is much more ancient. The building 
on the whole is very neat and uniform, and consists of 
a nave, two aisles, and a south porch. The gilds or 
associations tliat were kept in this church previous to 
the. reformation seem to have possessed considerable 
property, principally increased by the shameful sal^ of 
indulgences, extended to the most ridiculous extremes 
of duration. 

Boytand Hall stands on the west side of Boyland 
Green* Blomefield mentions a singular character, an 
inhabitant of Brissingham parish, a Mr. Harrison, a 
curious collector of Roman coins of gold, silver, and 
coj^r, from Pompey the Great to Honorius and Ar- 
cadius. His house was adorned in a very odd manner. 
In the parlour stood the effigies of a man, which had 
a speaking trumpet put through the wall into thcf yard, 
fixed to big mouth, so that upon one's entering the 
roomt; it used to bid him welcome by a servant's speak^ 



lug into the trumpet in the yard. Some eiirioQf Lttin 
inscriptions were also inlaid in the paiiour door, and 
in another upon the staircase. 

From Brissingham we proceed to Fbbsfibld. The 
church is dedicated to St. Andrew^ his effigies were 
painted on the wall over the north door> but have long 
since been whitened, llie church is snudl, but contains 
several monumental inscriptions : some of the figuies» 
examined by Mr. Blomefidd, exhibit so much of the 
manner formerly used in constructing these frail me* 
morials of mortality, tiiat they ought not to be passed 
over. Under an arch in the north wall lies an effigy 
of a priest in 'this habit, carved in stone, having had 
four priests kneeling in their surplices by him^ tWo 
on each side. Beginning to decay, this was taken 
out of its place, and the whiting carefully scraped off. 
The large stone, upon which the effigy lay, was then 
found to have been green, representing the earth : his 
head rested on a pillow, and that on a cushion, both 
which were red; the cushion being flowered with 
silver, and the pillow with gold. His feet rested on 
a buck couchant, ermine, the crest of the Boises i 
his gown was black, his cassodc red, gilt aU over in 
imitation of embroidery, and powdered all over with 
ermine ; round his waist was a gpreen girdle, buckled 
with a black buckle upon his breast : from the neck to 
the girdle was the complete arms of the Boises, as they 
appear in two of the chancel windows. The inscrip* 
tion is totally illegible, but from his crest it is plidn 
he was a Bois, and from his habit a priest. Mr. Blome* 
field on removing the effigies found they were joined 
u» the middle, and being hollow^ were filled with 
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burnt coals for the purpose of absorbing the moisture 
and keeping the stone dry^ with the view of preserving 
its colours. He had it raised" above a foot high from 
the gnmnd, and painted in its original manner^ causing 
this inscription to be put on a plate and fixed to the wall. 

** William du Bois, priest, founder of this chancel^ 
patron and rector of this church, and of Garboldisham 
All Saints, vicar of Great Conerth in $u£folk> third son 
of Robert du Bois, knt. and brother to that Sir Robert 
who lies buried in the south aisle. He died about 
1352;' 

The effigies of another knight armed cap a pie, cut 
out of one piece of oak, being at the same time found 
in a dirty condition, Mr. Blomefield had it taken out 
and washed very clean, when upon removing it> he 
found it hollowed and filled like the former with burnt 
coals. The plank on which it lay was painted green, 
with flowers, grass, and leaves. The figure was ex- 
actly six feet in length, and proportionable in all its 
parts : a sword hung in a belt by its side. Under the 
head was a board, which when first tak^ii up h9d the 
arms of Bois ^nd Latimer very perfect ^ but the colours 
being exposed to the air scaled off in two or three days> 
for which reason they were repainted o^ the pillow 
under his head. His helmet and gauntlets were pow* 
dered with ermine, as was every other folding ,oC his 
military cassock which hung down lower than hjs ar- 
mour, this being the field of his own poi^t ; the. other 
fioldings were the field of his wife*s. His feet r^9t on 
a buck couchant, arg. spotted with ei:mine,i}^Bg:his 
crest. His armour was mail, gilt all o^^ with gold, 
and on his breast-plate was bis perfeetcoat^ erm. a 
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cross> sab. His head lies on a pillow painted red, and 
flowered with silver, lying on a cushion painted ta 
i^semble green velvet flowered with gold^ with which 
his spurs are covered. Several embellishments were 
gilded on a cement, and let into the wood in different 
places on his belt, sword, and spurs, and on the edge 
of the plank on which he lay. These had been covered 
with glass, but were defaced; those that remained 
were a man's head coop^ up at the neck with leavea 
in his mouth ; a spread eagle > a dog meeting a hmt y 
a dog fighting a lion ; a bull tossing a dog ; and a lion 
coiichant, with an eagle standing on him picking out 
his eyes. Here was also a representation of a building 
with arches, imder which were two hands joined, 
holding up a book, to signify, as Mr. Blomefieid sup- 
posed, the founding of this aisle by the deceased ; and 
this he likewise caused to be repainted, as nearly as 
}x>ssible, in the same colours as before. 

Tanns Well, about sixty yards from the north g^te 
of the churchyard, is a corruption of St. Anne's Well, a 
place to which processions ^ere usually made from the 
church, and here a separate chaplain had served from 
its foundation to the year 1411, when it was united 
with the church. 

During the interregnum this church was purged of 
superstition by the puritans, who de&ced the carvings 
on the heads of the seats with their swords, hacked 
the effigies of the Boises, took away the few crosses 
that remained, and several arms out of the windows, 
pulling down the altar rails, &c. The evidences and 
the king's arms had been previously secured by Mr^ 
Piddock, the chtirchwarden, who justly replaced them 
at the restoration of Charles II. 
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Returning to the direct road, the place we now Mtite 
at is 

OsM ONDESTON, or Scole, which joins to the east of 
Diit, and has the Waveney on the south. What isr 
<iaUed the Scole Inn, or White Hart, here, is a large; 
bridi building, and was adorned with imagery as large 
as life, and carved work in several places. It was built 
in 1655 by John Peck, esq. whose arms impaling hitf 
wife's are over the porch door. The sign was very 
large, and contained an assemblage of images 25 inf 
tiumber, carved in wood, the woik of one Fairchild^ 
Here was once a very large round bed, sufficient ta 
contaifn 15 or 20 couple, supposed to have been aa 
imitation of the great bed at Ware. 

Osmondeston, centrally situated between Norwich/ 
Yarmouth, Bury, and Ipswich, is the last (dace named 
in our excursion -, but to notice some villages, Ac. in 
this part of the county, we shall proceed along the 
borders of Suffdk, and return to Norwich, observing 
all the places south of the river Yare* 

Bii.LiNOF0ii>. The name of this place is derived 
from its proximity to a ford and the low meadows > 
and it oncie belonged to Sir Simon Burley, knt. ban- 
neret, the great favourite of the Black Prince* 

TkoTp Abbots was so called to distinguish it from 
other villages of this name, having for many ages been 
part of the possessions of the Abbot c^ Bury. One 
mUe from this village is Hoxne HaU^ the seat of Sir 
Thomas Maynard Heselrigge, bcrt. 

BiocKDisH is the next adjoining town eastward/ 
through which runs the great road to Yarmouth. Here 
the river Waveney is said to receive the appearance of 
a broad ditch^ of which the name of the place is a cor^ 



faptiab. The roof of the cburch is formed of several 
erooked or bended limbs of trees adapted to the shape 
of the tiling. The late Rev. Francis Blomefield, the 
indefetigaMe historian of the county, ifvas presented to* 
Hits i«ctory by Mrs. Ellen Lawrence, widow, of Cadtle 
Acre. The parish raster contains some curious en-^ 
tries illustrative of the manners and customs of the 
country before the reformation. Brockdish HaU wad^ 
once the residence of the family who derived their 
name from the village. After the es^te came to the 
Lawrences, one of them built the present hall in ]684« 
It stands about half a mile north-east of the church, 
near the site of the old one. Frances, oiie of the chil- 
dren of a family hdre, went into a gairet in a remote 
part of the house, when the door shutting upon her 
she was starved to death ! 

Needham, or Nedham, is to the east of Brockdish^ 
on the great road> and was originally a hamlet and 
chapelry to Mendham. The priory of Mendham^ si- 
tuated near the Waveney, was founded in King Ste^ 
phen^s time by William, the son of Roger de Hunt- 
ingfield. Mendham church is a good building, with 
a square tower and five bells. Middleton HaU in this 
town has been reckoned a fine old seat. Another an-* 
cient seat here is called Oaken Hill, in which the 
&mily of the Batemans resided ever since the time of 
William Bateman, Bishop of Norwich. 

Hasleston is supposed to have been a corruptioji 
frotn Herolfston, from Herolf, one of the Danish 
leaders that settled in this part of the country. Sir 
John Herolveston is frequently mentioned in our chro- 
nicles for his martial exploits. From him the Harle»« 
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tons of Norfolk and Suffolk have descended. Here ia 
a weekly market and two annual fairs well frequented^ 
particularly that holden on the vigil and day of the de- 
collation of St> John the Baptist, at which immenae 
droves of Scotch cattle are sold. A part of this town, 
called the Middle Row, stands in Harleston, the rest 
being in the parish of Redenhall. The church, and 
a north chapel belonging to Gawdy HaU^ contain many 
monumental stones, but without brasses, this being the 
burial-place of the families proprietors of the manor. 
The large mansion called Gawdy Hall, was built by 
I'homas Gawdy, esq. about the latter end of the six- 
teenth centur/. The arms of the Gawdys, richly em- 
blazoned With stained glass, which used to appear in the 
windows, have been removed to a window, erected for 
the purpose in the chapel, or dormitory, in the church 
of Redenhall. About a century previous to 17/8 ths 
hall, manors, and estates devolved by purchase to the 
Wogans, a Pembrokeshire family 5 but at this period 
the elder branch became extinct by the death of John 
Wogan, esq. A handsome monument is erected to his 
memory and that of his widow in the dormitory of 
Redenhall church : she died in 1788. From this fa- 
mily the hall became by purchase the property of the 
Reverend Gervase Holmes, of Ipswich, and is at pre- 
sent the seat of Mrs. Holmes. 

Redenhall takes its name from Rada^ the Dane> 
who was lord in the time of Edward the Confessor. The 
manor of Holebrook, or Gawdy Hall^ took its name 
from the situation of the manor-house being in a hole 
by the brook side ; the ac^acent hills still retain the 
name of Holebrook HillS| and are on the left c^ the 
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road leading from Haiieston to Yarmouth^ near to 
Wortwell Dove. This house was pulled doyrn by the 
Gawdies when Gawdy Hall was erected* 

RedenhaU churchy dedicated to St. Mary^ stands 
•upon an eminence, and is a beautiful specimen of the 
florid gothic: it has a peal of belb. On the west 
doors are carved a hammer and a horseshoe, and a 
«hoe with pincers, as rebusses for the names of Smith 
a^d Hammersmith, probably the donors of them. The 
arms of Brotherton and Mowbray, with a leopard's 
faoe^ the badge of De la Pole, are cut on many of 
the stones. This church was rebuilt of freestone by 
Thomas Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk, and the chancel 
by AVilliam Neuport, rector; but the noble square 
tower, which is very large and lofty, is of much later 
foundation. The battlements are neat, and it has four 
freestone spires on its top, and is the finest tower 
4>f any country parish church in the whole county. 
It was begun in 1460. The spire was demolished in 
1680, and rebuilt in the course of the following year. 

Wortwell Manor soon after the Conquest was in 
the possession of a family called Peccatum, or Peeche. 
The family of the Carliols lived in the manor-house 
for several descents. Wortwell Hall continued in the 
funily of the Hollands nearly two centuries. 

Alburt, commonly called Arborough, is a village^ 
and at present contains nothing remarkable. 

I>£NT0N takes its name from the Saxon word den^ 
a cave, or hollow, between two hills, which exactly 
answers the present situation of this place. The 
church st9nds on a high hill, and the parsonage-house 
on the north side of the churchyard in the den, or hoi- 
Icm, from which the town derives its naipe. Blome* 
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Held says> '' the east diancel wtadow is all oi painted 
glass^ the most perfect and oirious I have seen in imy 
country village." It contains the arms of Howard, 
Brotherton^ and Mowbray quartered. A mile and a 
half from Denton is Flixton Hall, the venerable seat 
of AleK. Adair, esq. 

Eassham is situated on the tum{Mke-road £rom 
Bungay to Harleston, near the marshes ; and here is 
Eartham HaU^ built about the banning of last ^en*- 
tury by John Buxton, esq. This is a spacious mnd 
handsome square mansion, situated in a pleasant p^rk. 
It was purchased of the Buxton family by Colond 
William Wyndham, and is\n6w U19 seat of Sir William 
Wyndham Dalling, bart. 

The churchyard occupies the site of an ancient en« 
campment, the ramparts being formed in an oval. A 
park neaj* Barsham in the thirty*fiffch year of the reign 
of Ekiward I. was wdl stocked, and consisted of 286 
acres of land in demesne, 16 acres of meadow, the hall 
dykes, or fishery, a water-mill, and divers woods and 
lens, all of which were kept for the use of Roger 
Bigod» who usually resided at his ac^acent castle of 
Bungay in Suffolk. 

Heimkoham. Here is Hedingkatn Hall, late <&e 
seat of C. Gameys, esq. Brome Place is in this neigh- 
bourhood, the seat of Captain BeaUchcunpFroctor, and 
Brome Hall, that of Mrs. Fowles. 

Ditch INGHAM. Ditchingham Hall is the seat of 
John Bedingfield, esq. 

Bediitoham. Here is the seat of Robert Stone, esq* 

WooTOK, or Woodt&uon. Here is Wooton Hall, the 
/seat of ' Suckling, esq. 

Th wAiTB. The entrance to the chnrdi here on th« 
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south side is through a fine semidrcular arch^ consist- 
ing €}i six different mouldings of various kinds. Over 
the centre is a rudely sculptured head, and on each 
side of the doorway two columns with figured capitals, 
between which the piers are ornamented with lozenges 
and other figures* 

GiLDERSTONE. Gcldestou, or Geldeston Hall, is a 
handsome modem building on the banks of the Wave- 
n&y, and is the seat of T. Kerrich, esq. In digging 
vaults for making cellars to this mansion was foupd a 
curious Roman bracelet of pure gold, which is in the 
possession of the family. 

GiLLENHAM had formerly two parish churches, St. 
Mary and All Saints, but the latter was taken down 
iiir 1748, and the two livings united. The ruined 
tower and the walls covered with ivy present an object 
truly picturesque. The ancient church of St. Mary is 
small, and has a semicircular east end, and a square 
tower /isiBg:&om the centre, which is decorated near 
the top with a series of semicircular arches, each face 
having zigzag mouldings. A vast track of marsh land 
here, under an act passed in the 45th year of the pre- 
sent reign, has been converted into excellent grazing 
laud. GUiingham Ball is the residence of Mrs. Bacon 
Schutz. 

Haddescob is a populous village near the extremity 
of the hundred and. county. The church stands on an 
esninence, .having the marshes on the north-east, ^d 
a valley, here called a delve, on the south. The level 
of marshes between Haddescoe and the Waveney are 
nearly two miles wide, and through them runs the 
tumpike-^rpad from Beccles to Yarmouth. At the 
eastern estremily of this hundred is St. Cave's Bridge, 

• 1 3 
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built by Sir James Hobart> knt. Attorney General to 
Henry VII. who added a causeway to the boggy ground 
adjoining ; but from a manuscript it appears that 
these improvements were made at the expense and de^ 
sire of Dame Hobart^ wife of the said Sir James. 
Dame Hobart's bridge being in decay, was taken down 
in 1770> and the present handsome structure of free- 
stone erected at the joint expense of the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffc^. 

Raveningham House was the seat of Sir Edmund 
Bacon, premier baronet of England. It now appears 
to be a modern handsome building. 

Heckingham. The church here has an ancient 
chancel turned round at the east end> and a ronitd 
tower with two bells. Here is also a house of indus- 
try, the regulations of which hare been highly ap« 
prored. 

LoDDON. This town stands on the banks of a small 
stream^ which rises near Howe^ in Clavering^ and feiBB 
into the Yare at Hardley Cross. The market is hdd 
weekly on Fridays^ and it has two annual ^rs. 

Loddon Hall, commonly called Hales HaU, in iSbt 
time of King Henry VII. was occupied by Sir James 
Hobart, Liord Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas. He was a great benefactor to the church and 
neighbourhood . The present handsome stone structure 
he erected at his own charge. In the chancel, on a 
marble altar tomb, are several Iraass plates, with ^le 
arms, and two mutilated stone figures, sacred to the 
memory of Henry Hobart, esq. and others of the fti- 
mily. A piece of stained glass taken out of the east 
window represents Sir James Hobart and his lady both 
Icneeling, witii the £ftmily arms emblazoned on his 
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jnirctoal, aii4 abd on Jior muiUe. The rigbt side of 
itbu {lictare was embdUsbed with a sketeh of Loddon 
^oburch^ a^d th^ 1^ with a riew of St. 01ave*s bridge* 
and beneath a Latin inscription in Uack kiter, ex- 
jpwmng thfit he built tiie church at hit own expense 
in d^ c9Ufse of thye c y e w w, during the seign of Hearf 

Langlet. Here is Langlejr House, the seat oi Sir 
ThovMis Beaucbamp Proctor^ hert U is a rBry hand- 
eopie structure^ having four quadrangular turmts at 
each com^ rising a story above the oentne of the 
buildisgf and tvo detoohed wings^ witk a paik and 
4Kleimye plantatioittu llie fonder is weUstodEed with 
deer« 

J^gl^ AVkey, sfituhtad near this hall, was fnunded 
in tibe year II98 by Bobert litz Ro^r^ for White 
Canoos of the PmiM>astratensian order^ and was m 
am]^ endowed that, aooordlog to Pavkin^ the bede 
roll induded such a number of names that a eobsider- 
flUe poitioft of the offidating aakiister'a time must 
haTe beto taken up to eo wfcnc wt e iheBLi The site of 
this mUm^. i^:now cpdied TheGramge. 

ThvI'boii 10 an aackait TiHage, but wiH not detain 
«s byjaily thing it affDnds at present: 

£(N;iUafu2,iqini^yfidckland Abbots. Inthischureh* 
yand there were onoe two efaurchea^ one of tham, fit. 
Margaret's, has long been in ruins > but though it con- 
sistad.oidy of a chancd and a wuFe, it was as large as 
that of St. Maiy now in use. 

Claxton and Carlbton contain nothing remark* 
riile in their hbtory or their present state. 

Hillington Park, the seat of Sir Martin Browne 
FolkeSj has been considembly improved 3 and the gar- 
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dens, with Uieir forcing walls^ pineries^ &c are much 
admired. The south door of the church of Hillington 
is very fine; the north door, though small, is also 
highly ornamented. 

SuRLiNGHAM. Coldhom Hall here is commonly called 
the Woods End : this was some time since a public- 
house. The ferry, called Surlingham Ferry, is a very 
great passage over the river. 

Bramerton contains Bramerton Hall, a good house 
on the east side of Bramerton heath, built by the 
Cortes, owners of estates here ever since 1403. 

KiRBY BedoN; or Kirkeby, signifies the dwelling at 
the kirken, or churches ^ and Bidon, or Bedon, was 
added to distinguish it from another village of the 
same name in this county, it being the name of the 
ancient lords of the capital manor. The manor-house 
has been successively occupied by several respectable 
famiHes^ Kir by Hall is at present the residence of the 
Rev. George Wilson. ' 

Trowse and Newton. Troxose^-Neiiston Hall b an 
ancient building, erected by the priors of Norwich as 
their country seat. It had a chapel, and dififerent ofilces. 
It continued as a place of retirement for the Deans of 
Nor\i'ich long after the dissolution, but afterwards 
being leased^ out was occupied by a. former. Hiat 
part of Trowse on the Norwich.side of the river is called 
Trowse Milgate. 

The village of Whitlingham contains nothing re- 
markable : the churdi has been lo^ in niins. ^ 
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EXCURSION U. 

FROM NORWICH TO YARMOUTH* 

Through Thorpe^ PostjfficJc, Bhjieldy Burlinghamy 
St Andrew* s, Acle, WeybridgCj Bur^i^ St Mar- 
garefsy FiOnfj Caistar, to Yarmouth. 

IN commencing our present excmrsion, tlie first place 
we arrive at is Thorps. The scenerjr and situntion 
of this charming village have been already noticed, 
when describing the vicinity of Norwich; it only rer 
Plains therefore to observe that this is called Thorf^ 
^r Norwich, to distinguish it from the other Thorpes 
in the county. 

In the reign of the Confessor this belonged to Sti^ 
S^d^ who was lord in his own right | on his deprivai- 
^on the Conqueror seized it, and it was granted to 
lUlph de Walet, Earl of Norfolk, but on his rebdUon 
^^^e again to the crown, in which it remained till King 
Henry I. granted it to the monks of the church of the 
Holy Trinity of Norwich. This grant affords a curious 
pi^^cedent of the solemn manner in which the convey- 
%ce of lands for religious uses was usually performed. 
^^ donation was made by the king for his own soul, 
^% souls of his father and mother, of King Willlai39> 
his brother, of all his ancestors and successors, in the 
Pi^esence of Queen |f a)idj ditpghiter ojf th^ King of 
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Scotland^ and the illustrious men, eeclesiastical and 
secular, by whom also it was witnessed. Thorpe, 
however, thus granted from the crown in HOI, again 
reverted to it in 1527, when Henry Vlll., by the 
sweeping measure of the dissolution, not only disan- 
nulled this but almost every other act of his forefiathers 
in favour of the church and monastic institutions. 

On Mousehold Heath, about a mile to the north-east 
of the hamlet of Pockthorp, was a chapel dedicated to 
"St. Catherine^ said to have been an ancient parochial 
chapel about the time of the Conquest, and afterwards 
rededicated to the honour of William, commonly called 
St. William in the Wood, from a boy whom the monks 
reported had been crucified by the Jews at Norwich in 
1 137* A cell of monks belonging to Norwich priory 
being near this chapel, in those times of superstition it 
was much frequented by pilgrims, but demolished at 
the period of the dissolution. 

Near to this was also the chapel of the Translation 
of St. Thomas of Becket, and that of St. Michad, 
which stood on the brow of the hill, on the north side 
of the road, just out of Bishops Grate, the ruins being 
still visible, and commonly called '' Kett the rebel's 
castle :** it was founded by Bishop Herbert. At the 
dissolution this cell came to the crown^ and was granted 
by Henry VIIl. to Thomas, Duke of Norfolk. His 
son, Henry, Earl of Surrey, built a sumptuous house 
on its site, and called it Mount Surrey and Surrey 
House. On his subsequent attainder it came to the 
<:rown. Queer! Elizabeth, however, granted it to 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, who having also fbrfdted 
it by his attainder. King James I. conferred It on 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk. 
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On the right of Thorpe ia Croivn Point, the seat of 
the late General Money. 

At some distance on our left we observe 
Plumstead Magna and Plumstkad Parva, con-r 
taining nothing particularly worthy of notice. 

PosTwicK lies on our road, at the distance of four 
miles from Norwich. In the 20th of Henry VJ. Sir 
Hugh Halsham, who died possessed of it, was the 
brother of Richard Halsham, who had been a monk o^ 
the order of the Celestines at Paris, but quitted it and 
married. 

Proceeding a mile farther, we arrive at 
Brundall. The ancient family of Sanclo Omero, 
or Saint Otber, were lords of this village. In the 
reign of Henry VII. it qime to the Hobarts, and con* 
tinued with them for several generations. Here is 
nothing remarkable at present. 

About half a mile from the road, on our left, lies 
WiTTON. Before the conquest, Ralph Statre had 
here four freemen,, who held 60 acres of land, and 1 1 
of meadow, &c. At the conquest it was seized on, 
and held for the king by Godric In the seventh of 
Richard II. license was granted to Margaret, Counte:>3 
of Norfolk, to alienate to the nuns minoresses of Brus- 
yerd, in Suffolk, the lordship of Witton, to pray for the 
soul of Anne, daughter of the said Margaret, deceased^ 
^ late Countess of Pembroke, and for her own state whilst 
\ living, and her soul when deceased. John Dade of 
Witton, who by his will, dated in ] 505, was buried in 
the church, orders " that the old roofe be taken down^ 
the walls helped, and a new roof to be made after the 
patern of Little Plumsteide; and because I am not able 
to lede ity I will that it be ledid and made at my co9tGJ^ 
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Seten miks and a half from Norwich we come t6 
Blofield^ in Domesday book written Blq/hida, 
from its site near the river. This hundred^ with that 
of Flegg, are among the richest districts of the 
county^ and are noted for their valuable grazing 
pastures^ turnips^ &c. The church is a rectory^ de- 
dicated to St. Andrew. This hundred formed part of 
the deanery of Blofield^ but no deans have been col- 
lated since the reformation. In the 38th year of 
Henry III. on an appeal of death in the court of 
King's Bench, the defendant put in a plea of jnris^ 
diction, alleging that he was a clerk. The Dean of 
Blofield, J. R. appeared in court in behalf of the Bishop 
of Norwich, and under his letters patent -, in cona- 
pliance with which demand, the offender was delivered 
into the custody of the aforesaid dean, the court at the 
same time requesting that a speedy trial might take 
place, and strict justice be done the accused in the 
ecclesiastical court, according to the tenor of the canon 
law. '< This is a striking instance of the manner of 
pleading the benefit of the clergy at that period. This 
prmiegium clericalCf like theprivilegium sancttiaru, in the 
course of time became anintolerable nuisance to society^ 
as it often enabled the crafty and vicious to defeat the 
ends of justice. By the corruption of the times, and 
those sinister views ever inseparable from man where 
opportunity offers for thefr accomplishment, numbers 
partook of the benefit of the divided jurisdiction who 
were not in holy orders, nor even trimmed^ as the law 
required, with the clerical tonsure^ provided they could 
read, a high accomplishment in those days of ignorance 
and superstition. In more enlightened times it was 
considered that learning, so far from being an exte« 



miatioik of gtt9t» was quite the rcferM: tlie kw^ 
therefore^ wisely judged, that if the pttnisbineilt o# 
death was too severe for those who had been liberal^ 
instructed, it must be, ii fortiori, too ri^ also fctf the 
uninstructed -, consequently the benefit of clergy waa 
extended to all who w^re entitled to ask it^ that is, to 
snch as by the several successive statutes of criminal 
mitigation have only been guilty of ciergyable ^hias* 
By virtue of this privflege, Ihd punishment of death kf 
commuted for branding the hand^ and imprieldnment; 
or tlie more judicious award of transportation." 

To the right of this place lie several villi^es^ Whidf 
we shall notice } the first of these is 

BaADESTON. It appears that about the year lO^i 
the lords of this town assumed the name of Ih Bteide** 
Stan, Sir John Carbonel, another lord, by his testament, 
dated on Friday next aftor the feast of St. Martin, 
1423, gives to Margaret, wife of his son Richard, s 
chain of gold, and to Richard, his silter tei^ls, 
je^rels, and goods in several manors. The will of this 
Richard is dated Noveinber 24, 142$. He bequeathe 
to Margaret, his wife, daughter of SirThomaii Tudetr- 
ham, of Oxburgh, several silver vessels and jewels. 
Jdhn, his son, wad to have, after her decease, the 
moveable altar^ and the old heir loom, datled CMon*i 
holle, (bowl) as every old family had anciently some 
partimilar cup, bowl, dec. that Went from the father to 
the son and heir, and was carefully preserved, highly 
reverenced and esteemed. To Margaret, his daughter, 
he bequeathed d primer, ti^. a psalter manuscript, 
dlso d dilver cup and Salter. This Sir Richard is said 
to have died in I4f2^, h^ fereigtk parts. Margaret, hisf 
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widow, was buried in 143 1, in the church of the Fran^ 
ciscttDs at Norwich. 

Nearly adjoining to this place is 

Stbumpshaw. The ancient family of De Dan- 
martin were early enfeoffed of this lordship by a grant 
from the crown. In the reign of Henry II. flourished 
Aubrey, Manasser, William^ and Odo de Danmartin^. 
The small yiilage that still bears the name of Strump- 
shaw stands upon an eminence that suddenly rises- 
among the marshes that spread for miles on each side 
the Yare. At this place is a remarkable windmiU^ 
supposed to stand on the highest ground in the county : 
hence Yarmouth and Lowestoffe are easily distin- 
guished, and it commands a fine view over the adjacent 
hundreds^ the city of Norwich, and the meanderings o£ 
the river till it falls into Bra3rton Broad. The wind- 
mill also^ when the sails are goings forms a conspicuous 
landmark to distant parts of the county. 

A road from this place leads directly to BucklnghanK 

Buckingham or Bokenham, which takes its name 
from its site on the river Yar, over which here is a 
ferry. The church is dedicated to St. Nicholas, as 
most churches are> standing near some river or water. 
The arms of the Godsalves and Townsends were in 
Buckingham Hall. ' 

Less than a mile from this village is 

Hasinoham, which contains nothing remarkable. 

Proceeding from this place to the southward,, on the 
bank of the Yare, we arrive at 

Cantley. This is one of the towns that was taken 
care of by Godric, the Conqueror's steward, and waa 
attached to Nether Hall, or Bardolf 9 lAanor. 
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About three miles to the east lies the village of 

Reedham. The family of De Redeham at a very 
early period held this town as a feof of Hie abbot of 
Holm. This is stated to have been the place where 
the Dani^ king, Lothbroc, landed, when he was 
driven by a storm> in an open boat, upon the coast of 
East Anglia. 

Between Cantley and this place are the Villages of 
Limpenhoe, Southwood, and Freethorp, all to the 
north of Reedham. 

LiMPENHOE. This lordship was granted by the 
crown after the survey to several lords, but the chief 
manor was ^ven to Flaald, lord of Mileham. The 
church, dedicated to St. Botolph, has been consolidated 
with Southwood. 

SouTHwooD is first mentioned under the invasion 
or seizures of the lands at the conquest, made without 
any title or grant from the Conqueror, but from the 
Cleeres it came to the Bemeys of Reedham, and 
others. 

Freethorp. Baldwin, the bishop's steward, held 
this under. a commendation of William de Beaufoe, 
Bishop of Thetford, who had a grant of it from the 
Conqueror, in fee. 

To the east of these last villages lie Wickhampton^ 
Holvergate, and TunstalL 

WiCKHAMPTON was anciently the property of the 
Gerbrigges family, and their arms appear in several 
parts of the church, though much defa^d by length 
of time. 

Halveroatb. The Conqueror was lord of this town 
•when it was forfeited on the rebellion of Ralph Guader, 
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Earl of Norfolk : thU aiul th? lordship were afterwards 
grtnted by the crow^ to the l^ifods. 

TvKBTAJLL at the time of the survey was held by 
Tumld^ under Beaafoe. Gilbert, aa officer of the 
Conqueror's cross-bow mea, wa9 rewarded for bis 
services with a lordship here* on tlvs e:i^piilsion <^ 
Radio, a freeman. 

Returning towards the road, we next arrive at 
Moulton, 

MouLTON, After the Conqueror*8 time it appears 
that this town and manor were granted to the Bigods, 
probably by King Stephen, and were hdd of them by 
several persons. 

About a mile and a half nearer the road is 

Bbighton or Botton. The principal lordship of 
thi^ town was bought by Almar, Bishop of £hsibain, 
aad brother to SUgand, Archbishop of Capterbury, of 
Algar, Sad of Mercia. Sir John Fastolf, knt. in the 
third of Henry IV. held the manor called Reedhana 
Hall, in Beighton, by the fourth part of a fee, and died 
lord in 1459. 

Neaily on a line with this pla^se is 

South Beblihgham. By the grant of tlie Con- 
queror, Bishop Beaufoe had the greatest part of this 
village, which he held in fee. The Lord Bardolfa 
manor also extended into this parish, and the Felr 
iuinghams, the Rightwises, and the families of De 
Hendringham and Gernon, hdd under him. 

Between us and the road there ik>w only remcdns 
the village of 

L^NOwooo. There is n^ mentfoii of this in the 
gra^ mrv&y^ it being a part and member of tht 
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Bishop of Norwich's great lordship of Blofield, and 
"v^as held of the see of Norwich by the families of De 
CatestoQ and De Lingwood. 
We now rejoin the road at 

North Burlinoham, which contains the church of 
St. Andrew, and in this town was also the church of 
St. Peter. Here is Burlingham Hall, the seat of 
■ ■ Burroughs, esq. 

We shall now notice a few villages lying on our left ; 
the first of these is 

Hemlington. This lordship was in the crown at 
the time of the survey, and under the care of Godrio $ 
At was afterwards granted to the family of Le Botekr, 
and from them came to the Botetourts. 

About a mile to the northward is 

Panxford, or Panxworth. This town takes its 
aame from Pan, so called from some stream orriver^ 
by the Britons ^ thus, Panworth in Norfolk, &c. 

To the north of this place, near the banks of the 
^hurne river, is the village of 

WooDBASTwiCK. This at a very early period was 
granted to the family of La Veile, some of whom were 
living here in the reign of Edward IV. The church 
iwas dedicated to St. Fabian, and appropriated to the 
abbey of St.'Bennet of Holm. In 1518 Ralph Good- 
win gave to the building of the steeple 13^. 4d. 

To the east of this place, about the same distance 
^m the road, lies 

Randworth. This was granted by the crown to 

4he Bigods^ Earls of Norfolk, and came from them to 

' Thomas de Brotherton, to the Mowbrays and Howards, 

Pukes, of Norfolk, and in the second year of James I. 



^m ^old bf Heoiy Howard^ Sari of Ifortliamptoxiy to 
Uemy HoldUch^ (esq. a desoei^acub of m^hft^i de Hojr 
ditch, lord of Dudlington. 

Returning towards the road, vve |^a«$ 

South Walsuam* ForoMNrly there wei\e<two chmtdies 
i« tUfl town, ofie of them dedkatfed to St, Laurence. 
That of St; Mary, which reniaw^s, do^ npt coatain any 
thing remarkable. About two mO^^ fiso^ tbis places 
fiMd w'uhm one inik Aif the roadf as 

FisHLEY. Of this lordship the family of La V^i]^ 
were eafeoCed in the second year of King John. Sir 
Joha De Veile wmd Leeia kk wife wen^ living in the 
na^n of Edward X. and gave land« near this town and 
Witton to the priory of Bff9i«|iolm/> The fihurcb ifi 
dedicated to St. Mary. 

We now rejoin our road at 

AcLx. Thou^ this is now a "viUage^ it was onuoe a 
market town, and one of the jeajiiesl; possessions of 
4he Bigods. Ade, Blomefield obserrea, lies b|r the 
river Bure, near its folHog Into the Haer or Yar> and 
takes its iiame from its skbe, A-clcp or £'%, as a place 
At times overflow«d 5 thus Cley by the sea, aiid Cley 
Cockley« near Swatfham. Richard 11. ia the 11^ 
year /of his reign granted to the inhabitants freedom 
fnun aU tolls, suits of shire, and ^f hundned, &c. In 
the year 1788 a house of industry was erected at Ade 
ioar seven united parishes. At Acle Dsm, near the 
south bank of the river, stood a smafl reHgioiis house> 
>calM iVav Bridge Piiory, bounded for cauons riegular 
«f the Aiigastiae 4>rder, by Roger Btgod^ in tiie rtiga 
of Edward I. A stone biidj^, .of aoe arch^ ooanects 
ihe hundred joI Walshan mth that ^cf West £kgg. 
Quitting this place^ we psoaeed to 



BiLLocKLY) or Pii^jLoptT. WiUiAiD de Beanto»0 
Bishqp of Thetford, was the chief lord of this town 9$ 
the survey ; after his death it devolved upon his ^ee 
jRod successors^ and was held by several persons under 
Aem. The church is dedicated to AU Saints. 

On our right we observe the villages of Stokasby, 
Heru^by, Thrlokby, and Runham. 

Stoke83t, William de Schohies> a Norman^ ba4 
a grani of ^s lordship £roJ9 the Conqueror^ and held 
it ^t the surv^. The funily of the Cleres and th^ 
Windhanas Imve been among its principal possessors* 
Tke cbnreh is dedioated to St. Andrew. 

HsRiNOBT was once distinguished for its college, or 
hospital, founded, accordtii^ to the will of Hu^ Att«* 
fenby, Aliaaore, his widow, and William Jenney, ser- 
geant at law, supervisors of his will^ dated February 
d. 1475, wherein Hugh appoints a master or governor, 
ihree priests, eight poor f olks» and two servants in his 
almshouse, qaUed ** God's poor almshouse, and his, 
aod thereby . settles 44/. pe^ annum thereon.*' The 
church at Heiingby is dedjica,ted ^ St. Ethelbert. 

Theickbt in the reign of Edward II. was held with 
Ormeaby -manor by WiUiam de Ormesby, from whom 
it came to the Cleres, and has since passed through 
several other families. The qhurch is dedicated to St. 
Mary. Thrickby HaU is the seat of R. Woolmer, 
esq. 

RuKHAM belonged to Robert de Evermere in tt^ 
re|g9 of King John, who had the grant of a majrket 
and a &ir here, on the vigil and day of St. Peter ad 
Viuenhu The churdi is dedicated to St. Peter ^d St* 
Paul Rose Oooli, in l^Olj l^ a le^^cy for t^e 
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building of the steeple. Having noticed l^ese villages^ 
i^re proceed to 

Clippesbt, situated 14 miles from Norwich. All 
this parish was in the Conqueror's hands at the time 
of the survey. The church is a rectory, dedicated to 
St Peter. On a tombstone in the church, in Blome- 
field*s time, was the portraiture of a man and his wife, 
in brass, with a Latin inscription, dated 1503, and on 
a taised altar tomb> on the south side of the chancel, 
simUar portraitures, with this inscription : Here lyes 
the bodyes of John Clipesbye, esq. and Julian his wife, 
w4io had issue William, deceased, and left Audrey, 
jPrands, and Julian, his daughters and coheirs, which 
^ohn died 31st March, 1594. 

We next proceed to Burgh. The Conqueror had 
20 acres of land here, which were valued in his lord« 
ship of Castre. In the third of Edward III. William 
de Burgh claimed free warren, and a free fishery from 
Burgh Bridge to Stokeby Fleck, which used to be 
common. Henry III. granted a free market weekly 
on Monday, and a fair yearly on the vij^ and day of 
iSt. Marjg;a"ret, and for six days following. 

This town contidned two churches, St, Margaret's 
and St. Mary*s. 

On the left of this place, between us and the river 
Thum'e, are the villages of RoUesby and Thume. 

RoLLESBY is among the grants of the Conqueror to 
William Beaufoe, Bishop of Thetford, and from the 
inscriptions in the church it would appear that this 
place had been many years the residence and partly 
the property of the Claxtons. Here were the guOds 
fit St. Mary, St. George/ and St. John Baptist 5 also 
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Ihdr lights, aod those of St. Thomas^ and the rowel 
Ji^t before the oriicifix. 

Thu&nb takes ks name from the river Thume^ 
The church is dedicated to St. Edmund. Proceeding 
^ong the banks of iliia river, to the eastward^ we 
observe 

B^ASTwici^. This was a hamlet belonging to the 
^wp of Bepps^ and William de Beanfoe had a grant 
from the Conqueror of some lands here. Hie churdi 
of Repps is dedicated to St. Peter. About two milea 
further, in thfs same direction, lies 

Martham, The famUy of de Gunton had a conr 
^idenAle interest here in lUie rdgn of King John. The 
church, dedii^&ted to St. Mary, was a rectory, and 
pven by Roger de Gunton with all its appurtenances^ 
with the cousent of Nicholas, his son and heir, in the 
presence of WilUamt 3isbop of Norwich, to the prii^ 
and convent of Norwich, for the redemption of hia 
«oul, about the year ]i60. In the year 1297 one 
Simon Blading of this place fled into the church of St. 
Nicholas at Yarmouth, and confessed that he had 
liroken open the house of one HiU, pf Hemesby, and 
stolen a bacon, value two shillings, find afterwards 
broken from the prison of Southtown, and killed WiU 
liam Fitz Nicholas Blakjng, of Martbam. He tbei^ 
abjured the kingdom in the presence of the coroner^ 
the bailifife of Yarmouth, &c. He was allowed poUt 
at Erwell, and to transport himself in 15 days. Blome^ 
field ob^rves, that such papal abjurations frequently 
happened in this church, especially in the reigns of 
Edward I. H. and III. According to the laws in those 
(ii^ys, if a murderer could ceach a churpbyard before 
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he was apprehended, on confession of his crimes there 
to a coroner, justice, &c. he was permitted to abjure 
<be kingdom without tailing hia trial, and accordingly 
set him at liberty. 

Continuing our way towards the sea coast, we pass 
the Somertons. 

SoHEBTON West, Here u considerable lordship 
was Iteld at the Conqueror'a survey, under Alan the 
Great, Earl of Richmond. Eaii's manor in this parish 
was also a part of the great lonlship of this Alan. The 
church IB thatched, and has a roun^ tower, the upper 
pw-t of which is octangular. 

SoKERTOM East. This lordship, in the reign of 
William II. was granted by that monarch to William 
de Albini, bis builer, ancestor to the Earls of Amndet, 
Here was formerly a chapel dedicated to St. Mary, 
but it has been in ruins many years. About a mile 
from this place, immediatdy on the coast, is 

WiNTEBTON, which Ihough at preseqt a viUage, 
inhabited by fishermen, had once a market and a fair, 
which have been discontinued many years. The 
chTirch is dedicated to All Saints, and here were the 
arms of Bishop Bateman, Fas :c. A 

little to the eastward of this vil which 

surmounted by the steeple of tl i good 

landmark. Sir William Erskir i Mel- 

drum, esq. erected a lighthous in the 

l6th century. Lately there ha^ Ls, one 

produced by the burning of coi >il. In 

l06s, in consequence of the e ide by 

the sea on the clil^, several la _ found. 

One of these, weighing 97 pounds, was supposedby 
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the faculty of that tkne to be human. Tuming to^ 
Wards the right to rejoin the road^ we arrive at 

Hemesby. This was part of a large capital manor 
in the Conqueror*s time, and was granted to Bishop 
Beaufoe, who left it to his successors. In the sixth 
year of William de Claxton, prior of Norwich, a court 
was held by him, when it Was found by the hoidage 
that it was the ciistom of this manor, on the death of 
a villain, that his heir had a right to, and might claim^ 
a cart and a plough, with their utensils ', a table with 
its doth, a ladder, a bason, and washing vessel, dishes 
and plates, a grindstone, spade, and fork. 

Leaving this place on our way to Ormsby, on our 
left we see the village of Scrotby. This has been 
formerly in the families of the Bardolfs and the Cleres^ 
Hie church is dedicated to All Saints. Robert Allen, 
in 1548» woa the fast vicar, the living being then con« 
solidated or united to Ormesby. 

In 1582 a singular event took place at Scrotby sand, 
so called from its proximity to this village. This sand 
was swept away by a strong easterly wind and tide, and 
became sea again, after having emerged from the water 
but a few years before, and formed itself into a small 
island. This was about 1578, when it became entirely 
dryland, and raised its head so much above high water 
mark, that grass grew upon it, and sea fowl began to 
build their nests. Thus formed into a pleasant spot^ 
several of the inhabitants of Yarmouth used to gof 
there in .summer time for recreation. On the second 
of August, 1580, the bailiff, with a respectable com-^ 
pany of gentlemen, burgesses, mariners, ke. went to 
take formal possession of this spot, by the name of 
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Yanaouth IdBAd, wbere ihey dihed and fassed the 
day in f^sstivHy. As froifi dome circumstmioes it wa» 
supposed this island would accumulate' and become of 
importance to the town. Sir Edward Clere opposedf 
the corporation by claiming possession of it as a 
parcel of his manor of Scrotby ^ for this purpose he 
erected what was called a frame of timber upon it^ 9B 
a testimony of his claim. This spot was the more 
eagerly contended for on account of the many valuable 
goods that were often washed on shore ftom Tessels 
wrecked on the coasts especially in 1582, when several 
parcels of silk, wax. Sic. were taken up there, and' 
Carried to Yarmouth in spite of Sir Edward's claloir 
This contest, however, was but of short duTationr, 
The sea, as before indicated, put in its more powerfiil 
claim, received again its property, and left Sir Edward 
and the people of Yarmouth '' not a Wreck behind^,'* 
whereby to keep alive the iVuitless contention. 

Having nearly letumed back to our road, we now 
arrive at Ormbsb y. The ancient fiimily of de Ormeby^ 
Were lords of this manor, and were succeeded by the 
Cleres. Here were formerly fo«r churches, all in ^e 
gift of the crown, St. Margaret, St Mldiad, St. FHier, 
tnd St. Andrew ; that of St. Margaret was the prin- 
dpal, to which Elizabeth Clere gave lOl. in ugi. to- 
wards rebuilding the steeple. St. Peter^s and St.^ 
Andrew's have beeu itiany yean in ruins, though it 
seems they were. used in \59%. 

We now rejoin the high road at FiLirr. The ancient 
foittOy of Hlby assumed their name dtotXk this town, 
and Were hmls of the nittnor. Sir Ralph dt Filby and 
Isabel^ ^i$ Wife» vrere Hving thott the ytat 1280, and 
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Bobert de Filby was lord of East Hall in this town^ in 
1S15. John de Plumstede kept his first court at Filbjt 
in 1S24. In the windows of Su Baptbt's chi^>el in 
Filbjr church were the images of St. Edmund^ St. 
John Baptist, and St Mary, with an oraie for Edmund 
Norman, of Filby, Margaret, his wife, and Edmund> 
his sen. 

Proceeding towards Caistor, on our right is thelittle 
village of Mavnbt. The family of Mauteby had a 
considerable interest in this place so early as Uie tenth 
year of Richard I., and continued here till 1481, when 
they were succeeded by the Pftstons. ** At the east 
end of the churdi against the south wall lies a curious 
antique monument j a stone coffin, about a foot and a 
half deep, resting on the pavement, and about seven 
fleet in length } on the lid, or cover, the whole being 
of grey maible, are the effigies of a Knight Templar, 
cross-legged, in armour, in fbU proportion, his sword 
in a broad belt hanging over his shoulder, in memory 
of a knight of the family of De Mauteby, and living, 
as Uie monument bespeaks, about the year 1250.'* 
The south aide of this church, where many of the 
Mantehys were buried, has fiedlen to ruins ; it liad been 
rebuilt by Margaret Paston, the heiress of the family, 
who was also interred here* 

At the distance of 20 miles from Norwich we now 
arrive at 

. Caibtor, next Yarmouth. In the celebrated Notitia 
Imperii or survey of the Roman empire, published by 
Pancirdlus in 1598, it appears tliat the Rpman com* 
mander of the Stablesian horse, under the Count of 
the Saxon shore, in Britain, was stationed at a place 
called Gariananum, or tlie mouth of the Gariensis <Mr 
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Yare; but where that ancient fortress was situated 
authors are not exactly agreed. Camden places it at 
Uurgh Custk^ in Suffolk^ and says that Yarmouth rose 
out of its ruins. Sir Henry Spdman places it at Cais- 
tor. There is no doubt that the Romans at different 
times occupied both these places^ as each port became 
more or less navigable. It is certain that an arm of 
the sea, which formerly overflowed the marshes be- 
tween Yarmouth and Norwich, must nearly have 
reached Bui^h Castle, and this may account for the 
anchors, &c. found near it. But as the coins fre- 
quently dug up at Caistor, in a place called the East 
Field Bloody Furlong, are of more ancient date ih&a 
those found at Burgh Castle ; this affords strong evi- 
dence that Caistor was the ancient Garianonum. It is 
the generally received opinion that the Yare fonherly 
had two channels into the ocean ; one to the north ati 
Cocklewater, or Grubbs haven by Caistor, the. other 
to the south near Gorleston. The channel by Caistor 
at an early period was deemed by the inhabitants of 
Yarmouth as the best harbour, and they accordingly 
built the town further to the north than it now stands. 
The north-east winds prevailing on this part of the 
coast, formed a sand-bank, which choking up the 
channel at Caistor, reached along the shore nearly to 
Gorleston, and in process of time becoming firm land, 
the inhabitants deserted the -ruined channel, and re-- 
moved to the southern one near Gorleston, at which 
time it^ is probable that Burgh Castle was built andf 
became the Neto Garianonum of the Romans. These 
tviro stations were extremely well situated on each side 
of the river, upon fine eminences, in sight of each 
x>ther, and admirably well calculated to defend the 
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«hore against the depredations of the Saxons^ who upon 
the decline of the Roman empire paid many unwelcome 
visits to the inhabitants of Norfolk^ Suffolk, Essex, 
and Kent, the coasts of which were called the Saxon 
shore^ from being opposite to the German coast, then 
occupied by the Saxons. 

Two nules west of the Itoman station at Caistor are 

. the remams of aa ancient seat of the family of the 
Fabtolfs. Captain Grose, who inspected this pkce in 
1 771 9 observed, that from the materials, which are 
Snglish brick, it could not be older than the begin nii^ 
pf Henry VI. I44g, when that manor belonged to Sir 
John Fastblff, a general and knight of the garter, and 

• had been in that family ever since the reign of Eklward 
IX. The castellated mansion of Caistor, according to 
tradition, was finished by Sir John Fastolf with a part 
of the money which he received for the ransom of 
Jo)m II. King of France, whom he took prisoner at 
the battle <of Vemeuil, in 1424, called the battle of 
Hftrxings. The ruins of Caistor show it to have been 
both capacious and strong; but the moat is now filled 
upj except on the west, which was the grand entrance. 
The house formed a rectangular parallelogram^ the 
south and north sides larger than the east and west : 
the stables were in the fronts the best rooms on the 
right hand of. the square 5 under w)iich was a noble 
vault, and ov^r it probably the great hall. The em- 
battled briqk tower at the north* west corner, 100 feet 
high, is still standing; and on an arch over a bow 
window, in the inside of the ruins, were the arms of 
Sir J. Fastolf, surrounded with the garter, neatly 
carved in stone. Adjoining to the tower is a dining 
parlour^ ^9 feet long and 28 broad, the great fire-plape 
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of ivhich is still to be seen. The west and north walls 
also remain with the tower : the south and east sides 
are nearly level with the sea. Eastward from the castle 
stood the college^ founded by John Paston, esq. sen. in 
1464. This formed three sides of a square^ larger than 
those of the former, with two round towers ; but the 
whole are at present converted into Imms and stables. 
The castle moat is said to have communicated with a 
creek navigable to the ocean. Adjoining the farmi» 
house is a small building, called the barge-house, now 
used as a stable, in which is shewn the crown of an 
arch, about eight feet in diameter, which must have 
been capable of receiving a boat of considerable bur- 
then. It is remarkable that, with respect to the cha- 
racter of Sir J, Fastolf, all the writers, who ought to 
be better acquainted with it than Shakespear, seem to 
consider it in a light exactly the reverse of that drawn 
by him. Their account also seems consonant with a 
concise sketch given of this knight in the reign of 
Henry VIII. by Sir Thomas Wriothesly, then king at 
arms, wherein he is styled ** a great builder, having 
built Caistor Hall in Norfolk, a royal palace in South- 
wark, and another in Yarmouth, and a special good 
master to the officers of arms.*' The house in Tomb- 
land in Norwich, called Samson and Hercules*s Court, 
from two colossal figures in wood that lately stood at 
the gate, was formerly the residence of Sir John Fas- 
tolf, and probably built by him. Several estates in the 
lower part of the city of Norwich are certainly known, 
by deeds existing, to have been his property, so far was 
he from the needy spendthrift represented by Shake* 
spear. In all probability this Sir J . Fastolf never was 
Hie character designed by the great poet, neither was 
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•it possible that he could have been living and at the 
age of maturity previous to the accession of Henry V» 

Our road now turning to the rights we have a fine 
view of the oeean all the way as we proceed to 

Yarmouth. This celebrated town^ 123^ miles from 
the oietroppUs^ contains 3480 houses and 17977 inha- 
iMtants* Tine market is held on Saturdays^ and there 
is a lair on the Friday and Saturday in Easter weelc. 
The town of Yarmouth stands upon a peninsula, and 
formfi an oblong quadrangle^ comprising thirty- three 
acres, haying tbQ sea on the east, the Yare on the 
west, with a drawbridge, forming a communication 
with the county of SuffoUc. Here are four principal 
streets running from north to south, and the new 
street l^ingfrom the quay through them, and J 56 
narrow lanes or rotos intersecting the main streets^ The 
Knarket-'place forms a handsome ar^ 5 and the whole 
has tbe appearance of regularity, being flanked by a 
wall, which had ten gates and sixteen towers, on the 
eastj i^orth, and soudi sides, being 2240 yards in length, 
whicbi with 2030 yards on the east side next the river, 
makes the circumference 4270 yards, or two miles and 
750 yards. Though so large a pla^e, Yarmouth forms 
but one parish, a^d had but one church, that of St. 
Nicholas, erected by Herbert de Losinga in the year 
1 1 23 j( and greatly enlarged jn 1 250, when there were 
no less than 17 cb^^ls or oratories, each of which had 
its image, altar, lights, &c. supported by a society 
called a guild. The church at present consists of a 
nav(5, two aisles, a transept, and had, tiU lately, a 
wooden spire, 186 feet high, which appeared crooked 
in whatever direction it was seen. It was taken down 
in the year 1803, and another erected in 18OI. The 
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organ here is said to be inferior to none> excepting 
the celebrated one at Haerlem in Holland. At the 
east end of the middle aisle stands the communion 
table^ where before the reformation stood the great 
or high altar, and over it a loft, or porch, called the 
rood-loft, which supported a laige crucifix, behind 
which was a restry. The rood-loft was erected by 
Roger de Haddiscoe, prior of St. 01aye*s, in 1370, and 
ornamented with curious devices and decorations at his 
expense : it was called Opui pretioswn circum magnum 
aUare, or the precious or costly work about the great 
altar j and, when lighted by lamps and candles, ac- 
cording to ancient custom, must have appeared exceed- 
ingly splendid. In the north'-west comer of the north 
aisle is a chamber vestry, containing a library of an- 
cient books, of about 200 volumes, mostly folios, but 
of little value. In this room is a desk of singular con- 
struction, containing seven shelves, so contrived as to 
turn round and present the books on any of the shelves 
to your hand without displacing the rest. This church, 
till the year 1716, was the only place of worship for 
persons of the establishment, when a handsome chapel 
was erected and dedicated to St. George, and sup- 
ported by a levy of one shilling per chaldron on all 
coals consumed within the borough of Yarmouth. 

The spot on which Yarmouth stands, according to 
tradition, was first discovered by a fisherman, whose 
name was Fuller ; hence the highest part of the town, 
a short distance west of the church, still retains the 
name of Fuller's Hill. Thus emerging from the seat 
Yarmouth became the property of the king, and was 
accordingly styled Terra Regis, It was afterwards 
sul^ect to the control of a certain number of earls. 
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deputed as iu governors ^ and these earls appointed 

reeves^ or port-reeves, as acting Biagistrates. But in 

ithe reign of King John we find it under the govem- 

inent of a single magistrate, styled the Provost, when 

it ivas created a free borough by charter. Among the 

public buildings are the Town HaU, the Ro^al Bar» 

racks, the Armour i/, the PUkerman* 9 tidspitaly the Hos^ 

pital School^ &c. The former, situated near the centre 

of the quay, is a handsome building, with a portico of 

the Tuscan order. The council-room, which is also 

used for asseniblies, is a well*prDportioned apartment, 

and has at one end a fiill length portrait of George II. 

in his coronation robes. 

Yarmouth Quay is justly the pride and boast of the 
inhabitants, and is allowed to be equal to that of Mar- 
seilles ; that of Seville only is admitted as beitig larger 
than either. Its length is about 101 6 yards from the 
south gate northward to the bridge, and cbntiaued 
above the bridge to the extremity of North Quay 
makes the whole extent one mile and 7J0 yards. In 
many plades it is 150 yards broad; Besh!es the Town 
Hall situated here, it is embellished by the Custom- 
house, and a line of merchants houses of the first 
order. 

The FishermanU HaspUal is of a quadrangular form, 
and contuns twenty rooms on the ground floor, each 
of which is intended for an old fisherman and his wife, 
who have a wedd^ allowance in money and ah annual 
allowance of coals. Here, if a fisherman die, his 
widow must quit the hospital at a certain time, 
unless another fisherman, who is already there, agreies 
toiomrryher. 

The HospUal School, for feeding, clothing, and edu- 
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eating thirty boys and twenty girls^ is supported by 
the corporation. 

The charity school is suf^rted by annual subscrip- 
tion ; 70 boys and 30 girls are clothed and taught^ and 
go Sunday boys and 50 Sunday girls receive moral in- 
struction. 

Two Lancastrian schools^ for 180 boys and 80 girls^ 
are also supported by voluntary contributions. 

The public library^ on the quay^ has an extensive and 
valuable collection of books $ besides which here are 
circulating libraries and reading-rooms> weU supplied 
with the daily and provincial newspapers^ pamphlets^ 
and periodical publications. 

The concert-room adjoining the public library^ re- 
cently built, IS a spacious and elegant apartment, 
where amateur concerts are performed twelve times in 
the year^ six in the spring and six in the autumn. The 
Yarmouth races are held in July. 

Yarmouth has long been much frequented as a 
fashionable watering-place, and furnishes every ac- 
commodation for the health, comfort, and amusement 
of its visitors. The bath, which was erected in J 759, 
cost 1000/. It stands on the beach, which is about 
three furlongs distance from St. George's ChapeL The 
vestibule is a neat, well-proportioned room, with win- 
dows fronting the town and the sea. On the right of 
the entrance are four closets^ having each a door into 
the bath-room. This bath is fifteen feet by eight, and 
is appropriated for gentlemen. A similar one is a8« 
signed for the use of the ladies. The present pro- 
prietor has recently added, at very considerable ex- 
pense, two warm baths admirably constructed^ with 
two withdrawing rooms for them, and two tea-rooms 
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fot private parties ; also a bilUard-room. The great 
room has been newly painted and ornamented, and the 
whole establishment ii^ill be found for comfbrt> attea* 
tion, and convenience^ inferior to none in the kingdom. 
The sea- water is raised every tide by a horse*mill into 
a reservoir at a distance of 50 yards from the bathSj 
into which it is conveyed by separate pipes* Adjoin- 
ing to the north ead of the bath-house^ is a large 
and pleasant public room, where company are accom* 
modated with tea and coffee. The jetty, dose to the 
bath-house, is 456 feet long, and 24 feet broad. This 
forms an agreeable walk} and the lively scene, of 
ships almost perpetually sailing in different directions^ 
renders the prospect peculiarly interesting. 

The theatre, erected in 177B, situated on a plain 
near the south end of the market-place, is, considering 
the importance of this town, one of the worst in £ng« 
land, both for size and convenience. It is intended 
shortly to be rebuilt or enlarged. The Norwich com- 
pany perform here twice in the year, in June^ and Au- 
gust and September. 

The most splendid public edifice in Yarmouth is 
the royal barracks (originally intended for a naval hos- 
pital) on the South Denes, erected in 1810> from a de- 
sign by Mr. Pilkington, at an expense of 120,000/. 

An object of considerable pride and interest to the 
county, and to Yarmouth in particular, is the Nelson 
monument now buildiiig on the South Denes, between 
the royal barracks and the haven's mouth. It is now 
{April, 1818; 86 feet high, and will be, when com- 
pleted, 130 feet, exclusive of the statue of Nelson or 
Britannia (with one of which it is to be surmounted) 
of the height of 10 or 12 feet It is a fluted column 
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of Stone, and will add to the reputation of the architect, 
Mr. Wilkin. The first stone was laid by Colonel 
Woodhouse^ August 15, 1817, in the mayoralty of 
Isaac Preston, jun. esq. 

Among tlie peculiarities of this place» is tlie general 
use of a low, narrow cart, adapted to the lanes or rows 
through which it may pass. It is drawn by a single 
horse, and is much employed in conveying goods to 
and from the shipping. 

Yarmouth is defended by three forts, erected on the 
verge of the beach during the American war, mounted 
with thirty- two pounders. The harbour is also pro- 
tected by two bastions of a mural construction, with 
two smaller bastions, one at the extremity of the denes, 
or sands, the other on an elevated spot on the other 
side of the water. An armoury was erected under the 
direction of Mr. Wyatt, in 1806. This building stands 
on the west side of the town, and is calculated to con- 
tain 10,000 stand of arms, besides a large assemblage 
of naval stores. 

Since Yarmouth was erected into a free burgh by 
King John, on condition of paying a fee farm-rent of 
551* annually for ever, dififerent charters, to the num- 
ber of twenty-five, were obtained from succeeding 
monarchs« The last, granted by Queen Anne, settled 
the mode of government in its present form, consisting 
of a mayor, high steward, sub-steward, recorder, eigh- 
teen aldermen, inclusive of the mayor, thirty-six com- 
mon-council men, a town clerk, two chamberlains, a 
. water bailiff, and other inferior officers. The mayor, 
high steward, recorder, sub-steward, and such alder- 
men as have previously served the office of mayor, are 
justices of peace during their continuance in their ro- 
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spective offices. The corporation have also a court of 
record and admiralty^ and their jurisdiction as conser- 
vators of rivers extends 10 miles up the Waveney^ the 
Yare, and the Bure. Yarmouth sent members to par- 
liament in the reign of Edward I. equally early with 
Norwich an^ Lynn. The representatives are chosen 
by the fi-eemen, who obtain their freedom either by 
inheritance or servitude* The returning officer is the- 
mayor, and the number of voters nearly 2000. . 

Yarmouth is advantageously situated for commerce^ ' 
particularly to the north of Europe 5 and lying at the 
mouths of the rivers Yare, Bure, and Waveney, navi- 
gable for keels of 40 tons, has ready communication 
with the interior. Besides fishing smacks, &c. up- 
wards of 500 vessels belong to this port ; and its ma- 
riners are considered among the most able and expert 
in the kingdom. Yarmouth, during the late wair, be*^ 
came a grand station for a part of our navy 3 and the 
roads form not only a rendezvous for the North Sea 
fleet, but also for the numerous colliers which pass from 
Shields, Sunderland, and Newcastle, to London. The 
coast is one of the most dangerous in Britain, of which 
many heart-appalling instances might be readily ad- ' 
duced. What was called Gorleston steeple, fell with a 
most tremendous crash, during a strong gale of wind, on 
tlie morning of the 4th of February, 1813. Its great 
elevation was a sure friend to the mariner in maldhg 
the* land in fogs and thick weather. Its loss, how-^ 
ever, wiU be fully supplied by the naval pillar. Yar- 
mouth was early distinguished by, and still remains 
unrivaUed' in the herring fishery, which commences in 
September) and the fishing for mackarel (also veiy 
considerable here) b^ns about the middle of June. 
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The polite amusements of the theatre, assembly room, 
and concerts* particularly during the bathing season, 
render the residence of strangers here perfectly agree- 
able; and those who are fond of fishing, sailing, or 
bowling, will find ample opportunities of gratifying 
tliose inclinations. One bowling-green is pleasantly 
situated on the east bank of the riyer, and the Apollo 
Gardens near the North Denes. 

The process at the fish-bouses cannot but gratify the 
curious stranger. When the herrings are landed they 
are taken to these houses, salted again, and, after lyings 
on the floor 24 hours, are washed in vats by the curers, 
colled totvers, spitted through the head by women called 
rivers, upon spits about four feet long, and then hung 
up in the fish-house, a largje building, from 40 to 60 
feet high, fitted up for the purpose oC receiving the 
spits in tiers. Thus prepared, a wood ^re is lighted 
under them, and continued with small intermission for 
about a month> when, being properly smoked, they 
are padied in barrels containing, one thousand each, 
and are then ready for the market. 

Yarmouth, originally a small fishing town, and not 
known tiU the fifth century^ of course furnishes little 
food for the mere antiquary > though it appears firom 
the Norman survey that a church was then standing in 
this town, and that Bishop Herbert built a chapd for 
prayers to be oflfered up for all persons trading to or 
from this port. When the church of St. Nicholas was 
built, many persons connected with the fishery made 
considerable oblations towards its erection on a supe* 
rior scale. Near this building Bishop Herbert ciso 
founded a priory for black monks, and made it a cell 
to the priory at Norwich. In succeedinjg years several 
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oUier similar foundations were formed by the contri- 
butions of various persons^ though of such buildings 
no vestiges remain^ except part of an hospital, whiek 
has been converted into a house for a granunar-schooL 
Among the mummeries played o£f here in the dark 
ages^ what was called the miraculous star ought not to 
pass unnoticed. This was occasionally exhibited in 
the church of St. Nicholas; and hare the priests con- 
trived to deceive the people by some kind of pantomi- 
nucal machinery. The church books contained the 
following articles. '' In 1465, paid for leading the star 
Bd^ on the Twelfth-day. Making a new star. In 
1506, for hanging and scouring the star. A new balk 
line to the star^ and rising the star^ Sd. In 1512, for 
a nine thread line to lead the star/' There are other 
items for mending of angeb> &c. When we compare 
the intelligence that now pervades this great commer- 
dal town , and all the couccumtant contorts of lifo that 
are uoivorsally eiyoyedy the contrast between its andenl 
and present state cannot be considered but as highly 
decisive of the triumph of truth and knowledge over 
ignorance and falsehood. 

The corporation of Yarmouth voted lOOO/. towaids 
the building of the elegant street called Regent-street, 
leading from the Quay ; 150^. for the Nelson Pillar ; 
and 1000^ to purchase shares in the intended naviga- 
tion from Bungay to Diss. 
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EXCURSION III. 

From Norwich through SprowsUMy CrostwicTcy 
Horstead Mill, Scottow Common^ Worstecid^ 
North Walsham, Antinghamj Thorpe Marhety 
and Routony to Cromer. 

WE shall commence the present excursion by pro- 
ceeding in a northern direction towards the sea coast > 
soon after leaving Norwich, we observe Rackheath 
and Beeston Halls l3ring on our rights and possessing 
good grounds. 

Sprowston was long the property of the Corbets. 
In the church here is a mural monument of marble^ 
with the figures of Sir Miles Corbet and Catharine his 
wife. He died June 9^ 16O7. Thomas Corbet^ esq« 
was knighted by Charles I. in l6S5. His son Miles 
Corbet^ esq. had been one of the rasters in Chancery, 
a place worth 700/. per annum. He was afterwards 
chairman of the committee for scandalous ministers, for 
which he received 1000/. a year, and was also one of 
the Judges that signed the warrant for the execution 
of Charles I. At the restoration he fled to Hollaodf 
where he was pursued and taken, and in 1^1 he was 
executed as a traitor. Within this parish is Sprowston 
Hall, the seat of T. W. Smith, esq. Near Sprowston 
on. the right is 

Rackheath. Great and Little Rackheath were 
formerly two distinct places, and each village Imd its 
church. A family who took their name from the town 
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had a considerable share of a fee here> in the eighth 
year of Richard I. Here was a priory^ the temporali- 
ties of which were valued in 1438^ at forty-one shil- 
lings and three-pence. In this parish is Rackheath 
Hal]> the handsome seat of Edward Stracy, esq. 

Bebston is a small village on our road^ and here is 
Beeston Hall^ the seat of •— -^ Micklethwayte, esq. 
Neariy adjoining to Beeston is 

Sfixworth. The church herd contains several mo- 
numents and inscriptions. Spixworth Hall was the seat 
of the late Francis Long^ esq. A mile to our left we 
observe 

Crostwick. The church is rather ancient ; and it 
appears by the books Ihat Ann Cook, of Horstede^ 
wife of Robert Cook^ of Crosstewheyte^ by her will in 
1478> ordered a man to ^ on pilgrimage to the Holy 
Rood of this place. At much about the same distance 
on the right of the road is 

Wroxuam. Here is Wroxham Hall, the seat of 
S. T. Southwell^ esq. A mile northward of this place 
is 

' Belagu or Belhagh, which Blomefield observes sig- 
nifies the dwelling-place at the water ; it stands dose 
by the river Bure: the churchy though not above 60 
•yards from it, is placed on such a hill that it com- 
mands the adjacent flats; the shelves and eminei^ces 
on both sides of which plainly show that the whole 
•was formerly covered with water. The parsonage- 
house stands between the river and churchyard, 
directly under it, the bottom of the steeple being 
higher than the top of the house. The hill on which 
the church stands is so steep towards the river, 
or west part, that many human bones have been un- 
covered by the earth falling from them, occasioned 
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by the decay of the stone wall round the efanrcbyardt 
which was made to keep the hill from slipping away. 
A very ancient femily^ which took their name from 
this place^ continued here a long time. John, son of 
Ybri de Belhagh, had an estate here in the time of 
Henry 11. In the north chancel window of the church, 
St. Michael holds a sceptre and a sword, and a pair of 
scales with the Bible in the other hand, and under 
him are a number of men, women, and ohildran; 
above him is a Latin inscription in ancient charaiaters', 
expressing that St. Michael is the guardian of the 
faithful people. Leaving the inconsiderable vBlage of 
S tanning Hall on our left, we proceed to Coltishall. 

CoLTisHALL. Tliis little village is noticed in tbe 
county history from the circumstance of the early ma- 
nuniission granted it by Henry IIL, as superior lord of 
the whole, and of all the tenants of Sir William de Hack- 
ford here. This monarch, by letters patent, ** granted 
to all men, women, boys or giiis bom, or to be bom in 
this village of Couteshall^ that they should be free from 
all villenage of body and blood, they and their families 
in all parts of England ; and that they should not be 
forced to serve in any offices, for any one, unless they 
liked it ; and that all frays or transgressions of blood* 
shed, bargains, and all quarrels and suits eonoeming tlie 
town of Colteshall, should be determined every year 
before the king's officers at the letes there, and tlie 
natives of Colteshall should be free from toll by water 
and land in all fairs and markets throughout England, 
and from all stallage, poundage, and picage, being 
the king's tenants ; and as such they were to~ pay to 
him and his successors 20«. to the aid, to make his 
eldest son knt. whenever it happened so that the king's 
officers demanded it in the village, &c. &c. This ma- 
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nninisaiOD br charter of freedom to the natives of this 
viUage was a very great favor and privilege in those 
days } there were few then bom fipeemen ; half of most 
villages 'were either customary tenants^ and so bound 
to perform all their customary service to their lords, 
or else villains, or, in plain English, slaves to their 
several lords, who had so absolute a power, that they 
could grant them, their wives, and children bom, or 
'ever hereafter to be bom of them, together with all 
their household goods, cattle, and chattels, to whom- 
ever they pleased -, and, indeed,'* continues Bkunefield, 
*^ nothing is more common in antiquity than to meet 
with grants of this nature from one lord to another, or 
io whomever he would 5 nay, so absolute was the 
Jord^s jurisdiction over them, that they could not live 
:Out of the precincts of the manor without their lord's 
'k&ve^ nor marry their children to another lord*s tenant 
.'without their own lord's license, &c. Now because 1 
'have mentioned these manumissions, and shown their 
extent,*' this author adds, ** it may not be amiss to sub- 
jokk an example or two of such assertions : many peo- 
ple being ignorant in what state their forefathers lived, 
'and so are hot capable of sufficiently valuing the free- 
dom which we now enjoy.*' This is particularly ap- 
plicable to the visionary bawlers of the present day, 
'among whom ** the liberty of our forefathers** is a 
.stalking horse, ready to be brought forward upon all 
^occasions when the present order of things becomes a 
.subject of defclamation. 

There was a church at Coltishall long before the 
Norman conquest 5 but the present building was not 
dedicated to St. Jphn the Baptist till the year 1284. 
The tower is square, and contains six bells. There 

M 3 
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were formerly in the windows of this chuich^ the arms 
of St. George, Seokford, Felbrigge, Clere, Le Gro8> 
Warren, Clare, and those of France and England.* 

Quitting the high road at CoHishalt, we shall take a 
circuit to the right, to obsenre some Villiiges between 
that place and the sea. The first oi these b 

AsHMAXRAW. This village contains nothing" re- 
markable. Hie chittch previous to the reign dS Ed«- 
ward I . was dedicated to St. Swithin. To the right (rf 
this place, on a line with it, is 

UoFTON or Hoveton ; the name is derived froili Ho, 
or Hou, a hill by the water. In the Ccmftssor's time^ 
it was a lordship belonging to St. Bennet's Abbeyi of 
Holm, and the town, since the conquest, contained 
two parishes and two churchM, St;' Peter's and* St 
John*s. Hie present chun^ had been in ruinSi imd 
was re-built with brick in 1624 ; it is a smaH pile 
without a diancel. In 1 1^0; one Margaret "wds kilied 
in a wood called Littlewood, in this parish $^ she wiis 
buried in St. Bennetts Abbey, and ennmeratedlimdi^ 
the saints. Pursuing onr eastern course, we obaenne 
the contiguous villages of Irstead aM Neatishead 

Irstead is an ancient village, but cohtains nothing 
striking in its present state. 

Neatishead. This lordship was given by Canute to 
the Abbot of St. Bennet, on his foundation of the 
monastery at Holm. The church is dedicated to St. 
Peter, and has long been without a steeple. On a 
brass plate upon a marble gravestone, the following 
specimen of monkish Latin rhyme is preserved : 

WilTiiis jacet hie Emmyson Marmore teste, 
nie Ticsr £oclcai» fait Iwjaf hoaefte. 
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Impeiuls siinul espeBrfs deeonvk eaadem 

Qninqnagents tiibiit fibril^ «ed fuoere taudem 

Migrante luce pia 

Qua Data est Virgo Maria 

Anno Mil C quater 

Qimdm^etL Miter 

Exorenras ita tlfai 

Detor qeUda ViUu 

About four miles ftotn Neatiahead, entering the 
hundred of Happing, we arrive at 

LfUDHAM. This was long a lordship belonging to 
the Abbot of St. Bennet, and was a very extensive 
noanor. In the 14th of Edward h, Robert de Ludham^ 
one of the justices of the Jews^ having cdnunttted a 
Inreach of trusty was at the instance of the queen^s at« 
toniey brought before the treasurer and barons t)f the 
«9Dchequer, put out of office^ and committed to prison. 
The Bi^op's seat here^ alter the reign oi Philip and 
Mary, was < formerly only a grange or fann*house of 
the A\jhey of Sl»' Bennet, to which the bishops Freak 
and Jeg«Mi> in tlieir time, added several useful build- 
ings. In Bishop Jegon*s time, August IO9 I611, 
in consequence of the n^ligence of some persons em- 
ployed in brewing, a great fire hai^ned, which, with 
the greatest part of the house, consumed the bishop'tS 
study, many books, manuscripts, and rcdls relating to 
the see, with 800/. in gold and silver, great part of 
which was found unmdted. Of thb building nothing 
remained but the gentleman's and the chaplain's lodg- 
ings; these alone, having been built by Bishop Fxeak» 
were covered with tiles. After this Bishop Harmet, 
who resided here some time, built a chapel of bridK. 
In a glass window <^ the hall, before this fire occurred, 
the arms of the abbey were painted, with the fdlovring 
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verses^ as they stand in Bknnefieldy the division only 
being altered for the sake of making the rhyming ter- 
minations more apparent. 

Anno Milleno C boater et I jubiUeno 

Est opos hoc factom, 

Finem umul vaq vedactamy 

In Chriate lande 
Qd munera dat «ine fraude. 

• * 

Dr. Redman, Uaho|^ in .Queen* SHzabeUi's time, 
procured a fair and a market for tiii» town. 

A road f rom Ludham kads to 

HioHAM PoTTBR, ' In tlie chimdi' here is a mural 
monument of white marble, to the memory of Rdbert 
Mihil Clerk, vicar, who buBt the yicarage-house,*and 
suffered much in the Oliverian times ; for his' loyalty, 
his piety, charity; &c. he was much beloved in this 
country, and died 22d of February, 1063* Here were 
the guilds of St. Nicholas and St. John ; the lights of 
St. Nicholas of the high rood, St. .Thomas, Lady of 
Pity, Lady of Grace, St. Catherine, and St. Anthony. 
Leaving Horsey at a distance on our ri^ht, as^too* in- 
considerable to claim a visit,' we turn northwards, and 
at about three miles distance, arrive at < 

Hickl;;?6, which is memcMrable for its ' priory, 
founded by Theobald de Valoins, in 1185, and dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, St. Austin, and AU Saints, for 
canons of the order of St. Austin, and endowed with 
the churches of HickHng, those of Parham and Hake* 
don, in Suffolk, lands at Arlum, &c. Robert Botyld, 
tfdias Wymondliam, was the last prior in 1503, and 
.with three of the- canons subscribed to the king's vx- 
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premacy, June 4> 15d4. On tlie dissolution, Rob^ 
Walsbam, Robert Allen, Robert Rastwicke, Jobn Mi- 
cbad> and Matthew Wood, were found guilty of in« 
continency by the yisitors of the religious houses ap- 
pointed by Henry VIII. The chapel of St. Mary was 
in HickUng churchyard. FaDing and Waxham lie on 
the sea coa^ to our ri^t, but claim no particular notice, 
whUe on our left, about three miles dbtant, we observe 
the villages of Catfield and Sutton, which we shall 
pass in our way to r^oin the high road. 

Sutton. : lathe ancieot history of this large manor, 
which comprehended several towns, it is remarkable 
that Edric, the lord here, after the custom of the 
Normans, assumed his name from a town, probably 
l«axfbrd in Stifi>Ik 5 a. practice begun in the days of 
£dward the Confessor^ and after the conquest gene- 
rally adopted. 

Catfield« BlomdSdd notices the following be- 
quest made to the church here in J 5 10. '* Robert 
Clarke wills, to be bUried in the church ; and a table of 
St. Thomas, of Ynde (I;idia) which I have caused to 
he made, I wqI have k stoad in Catfield church." 

Bartok TuiiF is about two miles from Catfield. 
The church here contains a few curious monumental 
inscriptions.: About a mile to the north-west of this 
place is another village called 

Beeston.. /rhe church in this place is remarkable 
for its round tower and several monumental stones. 
Sir Jeff Wythe, knt. was buried in the chancel, in the 
year 1373. About a mile further westward, is 

Tunst9ad. The church here was considerable in 
times of popery* Robert de Greyle was patron of it in 
the reign of Edward I., when it had all the insignia of 
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a mother clHiich> viz. baptisiki/ chrism^ and burid; 
and to ikie ctiapel of Scornston belonged 24 mansioiis^ 
with flU their obvention^> great and small. In tlie 
^uirch were the tabernacles and images of our Lady 
of Pity> and that of the Trinity ; the plough 2i^ of 
Upgate> in Hungate, and several guiUb* We now 
•pass 

Sloley> which contains nothing at present remark- 
-able, and rejoin the road^ about a mile to the right of 
which we observe 

WoRSTBAD^ Wovited stuffs are said to have derived 
their aajne from being first manufactured at this 
^lace; tiiese being mentioned in the second year of 
U4mwtd 11 L when the manufacturers were ei^oined 
to work them up to a better assise than they had 
doiie» and an enquiry was made into the behaviour of 
Robert P.^ the alnager for these stuffs. The manufac- 
tureiB here have loilg been removed to Norwich and 
•its vicinity. 

Worstead Hall, the seat of Sir G. Brograve, bart. 
is contiguous to the village, and is a commodious 
mansion seated in a pleasant park. At a short di« 
stance from Worstead is the viHage of 

Smallburgu. The church here formerly con* 
Gained the picture of Edward* the Confessor in his re- 
galia, and his arms. In ^677* ^^^ steeple fell down 
'and defaced part of the edifice. Out of the three bells 
which it contained, two were sold to build up a gable. 
In Edward IV.'s time, this building is said to have 
been 42 paces long and 18 broad. 

Westwick lies to the north of Worstead, and has 
nothing remarkable to arrest our observatum except- 
ing the seat and park of J. B. Fetre, esq. 
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WeMfki Hovse, the^seat of. John Berney Petre, 
es()«.Wft8 built .by John Berney, esq. grandson. of. the 
baronet, and ehler, 1)rother of Richard Berney^ member 
for Norwich, and recorder of. that place for many, 
years 5 . whose, daughter married William Petre, esq. of 
Newhouse, Essex, and by her inherited the Westwick 
estate. :{Iis father was the younger son of a Lord 
Petre. .The present owner of Westwick, John Berney 
Petre, is the only, surviving son of ..the late William 
Petre, and was. during the early part of his life pre- 
vsumptivc heir to the title. Westwick house is situated 
within eleven miles of Norwich, and three miles of 
North Walsham. It is deservedly esteemed one of the 
most delightful spots .in the county. There is a band* 
some lodge at .the entrance of the park ; and the tuAi* 
pike-road from Norwich to. North Walsham runs 
through it for upwards of two miles, at the termination 
of which are two lodges, one of them is the turnpike 
house. This is by far the most desirable road to Cromer* 
The woods are extensile and beautiful. Mr. Petre ha» 
ma^e a carriage drive of five miles through a planta* 
tation of 500 acres, for which he received a medal 
froni .the society of arts» by the late Duke of Norfolk* 
The variety of hills and inequality of the ground, all 
planted tp the water's edge, have a most beautiful 
effect round a lake of about thirty acres. There is also 
a piece of water near the house, which, from the de- 
vated situation of the place, and the nature of the soilj 
it w:as long thought impracticable to obtain ; but that 
(lifiiculty is fuUy surmounted, by Mr. Petre'a having 
made an aqueduct* from the l|u^ lake abovemen- 
tionc^. : . 
At a.Uttle distance fh>ni. the house is i(n.obeli9k> 
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niae^ ttet higb, with a room at top neatly fitted up, 
from wbenoe there is a remarkaUy fine pratpect of a 
large extent of tCB-cQB>t on oae ^6; and on the other, 
a rich inland cbnutry aa far aa the eye can readi } the 
whole in the highest atale of cnltivatioD, and beauti- 
fully clothed with wood. 

From Woratead we turn to the rig^t, and pass Hm 
vSlage of HowtH o, whidi takea iti nraoe from Ho, a 
hill, and lug, a meadow ; the manor appeata to have 
descended from the Jenacyi, &c. to the femily of tks 
WindhaoM. N. 

Batrvin&s i 

HORHIXO. h 

efSt. Bennet'st 
called Coixktdmt 
abhey was foun 
Uaok monki 0: 
endowmbnta an 
extended by Edi 

and other royal pefKHUges. It wai also one tit the 
mitred abbies, and Ha abbots bad a scat in &ie Home 
of Lords. The abbey was ori^nally built so Btrtmg, 
that It aiipeared mora like a castle than a cloister, and 
was so well fdrtiHed, that William the Conqueror in 
vain besieged it,- till a monk, upon condmon of being* 
made abbot, betrayed the place. The king performed 
the coi^itioB, but it is siud hanged the new abhot as 
a traitor. Fart of the foundations of the walls that in- 
dosed an area of 30 acres yet remain, but the vestiges 
1^ the once stately bnildings are no more, a part of the 
ma^ficcnt gateway excepted, and this is partially ob- 
scured by a druning-mill erected over it. Many of 
the royal fhmily visited this abbey in 14^ on Wed- 
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nesday in Whitsun wedcf the mayor and aldermen 
and 100 citizens of Norwich proceeded here on horse* 
back^ and presented a petition tothe king's mother. The 
society of antiquaries printed two views of the west or 
principal gate, by which it ^>pear8 to have been a 
stately pile 3 on one side of the arch a person was re- 
presented with a sword in his right hand^ and on the 
other, a lion much defiEUsed by time. Over the arch of 
this gate were the arms of de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk^ 
Beauchaqip, Earl of Warwick, the Earl of Clare, 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, Earl of Arundel, &c. On 
the east side were the arqis of England and France, 
and over it those of Arundel, Erpingham, Hastings, 
&c. In the beginning of the reign of Edward IV., the 
following jingling rhymes were written as a lampoon 
on this abbey ; 

Poiteciun regale Fsnwn Gbdtale 

Stgnura capitale HotpiUlitas purcimoniale 

Sordidam Mappale IffOM ia Caminis frigidale 

OIhs sine Sale Vadia Serventiam fMe fane 

Cervbia Novale Ideo hospites bibtmt sine vale 

Stratum Lapidale Fastolf eis benefrctor ampleale 

Stabulura Sordidale Et valde cito monacbii imme- 

moriale. 

. The annual revenues, according to Speed, at the dis* 
solution, were 677L Qs, Sd. In the 27th of Henry 
VIII., these were exchanged by Bishop Rugge or 
Reppes for tho^e of Norwich; but the bishop being 
bound to provide for the prior and twelve monks, he 
was unable to maintain his dignity, and obtained leave 
to resign with a pension of 200 marks per annmn. 
The bishop's exchange and his folly, soon after became 
the subject of the folloTi^ing satire :«- 

K 
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Poor Will thoo n^gfd aft sod nigged all, 

Tby abbey cannot bless tbee in sach fame ; 
To keep a palace fair and stately hall, 

Wben gone is thence what should maintain the tame i 
First pay thy debts and hence return to cell. 

And pray the blessed Saint whom thou dost ser^c. 
That others may maintain the palace well ; 

For if thou stay'st we all are like to starre. 

East Ruston or Hits on, three miles to the ed3t of 
Honing, though an obscure vittage, will in future be 
distinguished as the birthplace of the late celebrated 
Richard Porson, the Greek Professor, son of Huggin 
Porson, the parish derk of this place, bom here oh 
Christmas day, 1 7^9* About three miles southward 
of this place, is 

Inoham. Here, as a proof of the hospitality with 
which Sir John Fortescue, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, kept house, with his Lady Elizabeth, in the 
22d of Henry VH., Blomefield cites Sir John's 
steward's account, whose fee was 13^. 4d. per annum. 
For 100 salt fish, 6is. -, for 200 salt fish, 66^. Sd. ; 8 
cades of red-herrings, 289.5 8 barrels of white her- 
rings, 53s. 4d. ', malting of barley 6d. per quarter, and 
the carriage of it to Sir John's town-house at Norwich, 
2d. per quarter ; paid for a mare to ride to London, 
70d.; for grinding a quarter of wheat, 3d,; to a 
chandler for making candles, 4d. a day. The tower 
of Ingham church is very handsome, and the edifice 
consists of a nave, a north and south aisle, all formeriy 
covered with lead. In the chancel or choir are many 
gravestones curiously ornamented, though they have 
suffered much from the injuries of the weather, &c. 

Under an arch on the north side, lie the effigies of Sir 
Oliver Ingham in complete armour on a mattress. 
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ivith his gilt spurs and a garter on his leg, as knight 
of that order, a lion couchant at his feet, beholding (as 
Weaver says) the sun, moon, and stars, all very lively 
set forth in metal. The back part appears to have 
been adorned with various einblematic statues and de- 
vices, and the helmet was Supported by two angelic 
figures* Round the tomb are twenty-four niches, 
twelve on a side, containing an equal number of figures 
habited in various dresses representing the cUcf 
mourners. The inscription is Mounsieur Ohkr dc iag" 
ham gist icy, tt Dame Elizabeth sa compt^^f que iuy 
Dieux de les almes oit merci. He was a valiant knight, 
and a great favorite of Edward tke IL, who made him 
governor of several of his otiflefl. Seneschal of Gasi- 
coigne, and Lord Wani» ^ ike marches of Guienne. 
King Edward lU. cpdfened upon him the goveni^ 
ment of Aquitaine, aad a grant of 500 marks steriiftg, 
with 77 sacks and a i^df of wool, out of the king's kA 
in HampdiiEe. 

On a raiac4 Aar tombf ornamented by alternate 
wkskes, 'wnA #6«n* ^nd quatrefoils, including shields, 
lie the effi^es of a knight in armour, with his lady, 
injscrihadi " Mounsieur Roger de Boys gist icy, et Dame 
Margarita sa ftmme, auxi vous^ qui passer icy priere 
Dieu de'ieur almes eit merci Elle mouraut Van notre 
Seigneur millirecent'et quinisiemey et il moraut Van de 
dU mostre Seigneur, 1300.'' 

A aiiMdl college was annexed to the church of Ing- 
ham, by Sir Miles Stapleton, for a prior, sacrist, and 
six canons ; their duty was the redemption of captives. 
To the eastward of this place, near the sea-coast, are 
Ihe villages of HenUtaad and Ijesingham, and nearer 
.the sea the ruins of £celes| but none of these arenoYr 
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intereadng. About a mik to the north of East Rus- 
toii» is 

Hafpisbusoh. In a letter from Sir Thomas 
Browne to Sir William Dugdale, dated Norwich^ No- 
vember IJ, 1659, he acquaints the latter, tliat the 
head and bones of a very large fish were then to be 
seen at Happisburgh, which had been discovered by 
the fall of the c1i£F into the sea> and had lain near the 
top of the dilF. Happisburgh Hall is situated here. 

Waloote lies near the sea, on the borders of Hap- 
ping Hundred. In the ancient account of this Tillage 
and manor, the rector of the church is said> in tlie 
reign of Edward h, to have most beautiful edifices, 
and many acres of land. 

BiooMHOLMB^ nearly adjoining to Walcote, was once 
famous- for its priory, founded A. D. II 13, by W. de 
Glanville, for monks of the Cluniac order. The re- 
mains of this building, near the sea-side, some years 
since formed an interesting ruin, but most of tlie walls 
have since been incorporated with a farm-house, and 
the rooms converted into domestic offices. The Holy 
Cross of Broomholme continued to be the racceesive 
resort of a number of pilgrims till the year 133S* 
From Walcote a good road leads us back to the high 
road at North Walsham, and in our way we first notice 

RiDLiNGTON, frequently mentibned in writings, on 
account of its proximity to Broomholme ; but it does 
not possess any other consideration to recommend it 
to notice. 

WiTTON, on our right, its paik excepted, has no- 
thing to prevent the prosecution of our excursioii. 

CaosTwicK lies to the left of Ridlington, and 1^ 
pears to have been in ^utt possessicm of the Grosses, a 



Tery ancient family^ some of i¥ho6e posterity had an 
agreeably old seat called Crostwick Hall. Adam le 
G^roaa, and Reginald his son^ were witnesses to deeds 
i^ade here in the reign of King John« 

North Walsham. Near this town Bishop Spencer, 
in 1362, routed certain rebds of this county, under 
the command of John Ljster, or John the Dyer. In 
June 1600, a fire broke out here, which in three hours 
time consumed 118 dweUing-houses, and about five 
times as many malt-houses, warehouses, barns, stables, 
&c. the loss being then estimated at 20,CXX)^.* The 
market-cross was built by Bishop Thirlby, and after- 
wards repaired by Bishop Redman, whose arms, with 
those of his see, are impaled on it. 

Walsham at present consists of three streets, form«> 
ing an irregular triangle. At the junction of these is 
the parish church, the tower of which fell down in the 
year 1724. In the chancel is a fine monumeint, with 
an effigy, &c. to the memory of Sir William Paston, 
knt* who died in 16O8, agied 80 years. This knight 
agreed in IQ07, with John Key, a freemason of Lon- 
ddn, to erect and fit up tlus tomb, with his effigy in 
4urmour, five feet And a half long, for which he was to 
be paid;200^.' Sir William settled 40/. per anniiin on 
•the free school, and 10/. a year on a weekly lecturer, r 

A turnpike-road has been made within a few years 
from this town to Norwich, from which it is distant 
14 miles. Near this town is a seat of Captain Thomas 
*H. CoOper. 

Passing through Sw afield, which has nothing to 

.claiin the particular attention of the traveller^ we turn 

to the right, and pass 
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BDiNOTHOEPg> wfaidi contains no olject of pecoUar 
interest or curiosity, and prooeed to the sea-coast at 

Caskwic, or Kesitic : this was a town joining to 
Bacton. In 1382 the chuhsh was standing, and the 
ruins of it were long visible about a fhiiong north- 
east of the ]pnoTj, between two ways, one leading to 
Walcote, the other to the sea. 

Bacton joins Keswie on the north, and formerly 
contained the manors of Latimer's and Peches' Hal1> 
and mention is also made of a park at Bacton in an«> 
dent times^ The arms of Paston itppear on the south* 
east buttress of the chunih. In 1486 a legacy was left 
iMT building the tower. 

Paston lies about a mile further northward. The 
old hall, belonging to the Paston family, stands near 
the church, and hail two courts ; in the inner court is 
a weQ. The buttery hatch> with the hall, was stand*' 
tng in 1739 ; but the chambers over it, and the chapd, 
were in ruins. Over the doer of a great staircase out 
of the hall the arms of Berry were carved. Sir Wil- 
liam Paston, the judge, married a daughter and heir 
of Sir Edmund Berry. A tomb in the chancel, erected 
for Lady Catherine Paston, has her efifigies^ by Bir. 
Nicholas Stone, a famous statuary, who executed this 
work in 1629, for which he was paid S40l. ^* and was 
very extraordinarily entertatned." He also erected a 
monument for Sir Edmund, which cost 100/. Cle- 
ment Paston, esq. and Beatrice his wife> were buried 
here in 1419 $ also the father and mother of Sir Wil- 
liam the judge. 

Passing the inconsiderable villages of Knaptoiii 
Trunch, and Bradfield, we t^oin the road at 
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AirriNOHAift. The ancient famil|f of de Antingham 
^was enfeoffed of tbi& manor under the Bigods. In the 
porch of the church here was the image of St Mar* 
garet. On ourleft is Suffield and Suffield Hall. Pro- 
oeeding northward, we next arrive at 

GuvToir. The church here, rebuilt by the late Sir 
William Harbord, bart it a handsome structure, hav* 
injg a beautiful modem portico. 

Gunton Mail: stands in the midst of an extensive park 
and plantations* The mansion was considerably im* 
proved, under the direction of Mr. Wyatt, in the year 
1785* Its proprietor, the Right Honourable Harbord 
Harbord, wius created Lord Suffield in the year X7S6, 
At a considerable distance to the left are the villages 
of Oimmiogham and Mundesley. 

GiMMisoftAM. To the manor-house belonged 
formerly a very large hall> supported by several pillars ; 
,fuid the custom and rule waSf that no tenant, socman, 
^. should go beyond tbat pillar, which was appointed 
for their station and degree, another instance of the 
imscalled Jiberty supposed to luye been ei^oyed by 
our forefatiiers. 

MuNpBSLKY. The beach here seems to be equally as 
good for biithing as at Cromer, and the walking much 
ihe same, ih^ tide at low water leaving a fine firm 
sand. From' tliis beach to the southward the land at 
Happisbiirgbis seen protruding into the 8ea» forming 
a promont<*y, and, wiUi the two light-houses, this 
has a good effect. Proceeding along the sea-^shore, )n 
a north-west direction, we arrive at 

TaiMMiNGHAM. The church here, in the popish 
times, was said to oontain the head of St. John the 
Baptist^ to which pilgrimages, great worship» an4 
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offerings were made. In one of the will books' of 
Norwich is that of Alice Cook of Horstead : *Mt 1 
will have a man to go a pilgrimage to St. John^ his 
heyde of Trimmyngham.** Turning from this place 
towards the road^ we pass 

South Repps. On a hill, about a mile through 
this village, are the ruins of an old beacon, which 
command a noble prospect both of sea and land. In 
clear weather Yaruibuth and Norwich are very dis- 
cernible 5 and hence is certainly one of the mosrt ex- 
tensive views in Norfolk. We now rejoin the road at 

Thorpe Market. The church/ recently rebuilt at 
the expense of Lord Suffield, attracts notice from the 
simplicity and elegance of its construction, by Mr. 
Wood the architect. It consists of only a single aisle^ 
and is composed of flint and freestone. At each of the 
four angles is a turret, and each side is terminated by 
a gable, surmounted by a stone cross. The inside has 
a corresponding neatness ; and the windows are orna- 
mented with modem stained glass. Here' are three 
family monuments, taken from the old church, and 
a small one has been raised to the memories of Robert 
and William Morden, who were brothers to Lord Suf- 
'field. The chancel is divided from the body of the 
church by a light gothic wainscot screen, and an equal 
portion of the west end by a similar one. The upper 
parts of each are decorated with modern glass paint- 
ings 3 the subject of those at the chancel end are, in 
the centre the dove sent forth from the ark, and on 
each side Moses and Aaron. In the centre of the oor- 
vesponding screen are the kin^s arms well painted 
^pon copper, and on each side those of his lordship^ 
family in painted glass, The pulpit is placed agi^oit 



the north wall, and is entered ftt>m a stahpcose in the 
veetrj ; on each side is a door> over whidi are painted 
the symbolical figures of St. Mark and St Xmke in has 
telief. 

Mr. Bartell observes, '* the greatest defect in thii 
building is in the disposition of the stuned glass in 
Ijie ifvindows^ which^ instead of being concentrated in 
•such a manner as io throw that devotional gloom into 
the church which produces such an evident effect upon 
^e mind^ and which appears to me to have been the 
(H%inal intenticm of stained of painted glass^ is scat^ 
tered over the w4iole window in small pieces^ greent, 
IKorples, redsy and yellows^ regularly intermixed with . 
white^.^ing to the whole an appearance of too much 
gaiety^ independent of the unpleasant manner in which, 
in a day when the sun is bright^ the different cxAoxxtt 
/of the glass are reflected over the church upon the 
persons of die congregations. 

** As in all human efforts there will be some defects, 
«o it happens that Thorpe Church is not entirely free ; 
fap|>t what few there are, are «o well counterbalanced 
tiy its beauties, wMch are numerous, that it cannot 
fisi to be in a high degree worthy the attention of the 
4JuriQUs/* 

About three miles to the left of Thorpe, 
H ANWORTTi, the seat of Robert L. Doughton, esq. 
Is an excellent modem house, two miles from Gunton, 
•sttuated in a sidall but very pleasant park, well wooded, 
and laid out with taste. A farm-house and the parish 
<:hureh, which stand on an eminence, both in the 
q;^rk, are striking objects as seen fr(Hn the road. 

RotJTOv is about two miles from Thorpe. A remark'- 
able contmct seems to have been made here in the 
ireign of Edward II. between Cecilia, the widow of Sir 
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Robert de U£R>rdy and the Abbot of Coxford, reeiting/ 
that whereas the abbot and convent held the water-mill' 
of Thorpe Market^ with the pond> pool^ and causeway, - 
situate in Thorpe and in Rough ton^ and had, by grant 
of her ancestors^ free augmentation of water upon her 
land in that place, by certain bounds on the west head; 
of the pool and causeway, to mend the bank^ paying 
Js, per annum, as appears by a fine levied ; and there 
being then a controversy between her and the prior for 
the herbage growing on the pool, the causeway, and 
the fishing of the pool, she, for the soul's health of 
her late husband, released to thf prior and his su^ces^ 
sors all her right in the herbage and soil within certain 
bounds then set out, saving for herself and tenants a 
free way over the causeway, the herbage thereof,' and 
liberty to make a bar to prohibit carts going, but the 
prior's cart to ^a freely ; and if the water in the pool 
should rise higher than it ought, her miller to have 
the liberty to let the water out ; and if her cattle went 
within the bounds, they were not to be impoundedj 
but to be drove away. Witnesses, Sir John de Thotp^ 
Sir Richard de Weyland, William ,de Peyvere, ' and 
John, son of John de Repps. About a mile further 
northward, on the left of the road, is , 

North Repps. The cottage at this place, or, as it 
is sometimes called, the hermitage, is the residence of 
Bf Gurney, esq. The house, which is Hinted and 
thatched, is fitted up with the greatest neatness and 
simplicity; and the stained glass, that occupies the 
upper part of the arches of the windows, throws a very 
pleasing lightinto the apartments. The parlour com- 
mands a good view of the sea^ and is appropriately 
decorated with marine shells, prints, ^c. 
". On m pmipen^e caljea ToUi Hill, notfar from thi§ 
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'house, is a very fine echo. This spot^ literally speak- 
ings is only a small portion of a range of hills running 
towards Syderstrand. By descending into the vallies, 
the hills are brought to fold over each other ; and the 
land between them and the ocean forming the second 
distance, interspersed with cottages and a few trees, 
.(the latter scarce articles near the sea,) renders the 
situation in many parts very picturesque. 
About a mile and a half further to the left, is 
Fblbrigoe, or Felbridoe. Roger Bigod had a 
grant of this lordship on the expulsion of two freemen 
belonging to Girths the brother of Harold, who were 
slain.with him at the battle of Hastings ; and the an- 
cient family of De Felbrigg assumed their name from 
this town, of which they were enfeoffed by the Bigods 
at the conquest. Sir Roger de Felbrigg, alias Bigod, 
had a fair and market here in the 28th of the reign of 
Edward IH. - Sir Simon Felbrigg was standard bearer 
to Richard II. In the eighth of Henry V. he and Sir 
William Beauchamp, Sir John Beaufoe, knts. and Ro- 
bert Xovell," esq. were appointed commissioners to 
-muster 500 men at arms, and 1000 archers, to be com- 
manded by Hugh Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, and 
the Ik>rd Botreaux, for the protection of the narrow 
seas. The manor of Felbrigg being left by Sir Simon 
F^brigg to be sold after the death of his wife Cathe- 
rine, Lord Thomas Scales, one of his trustees, bought 
the reversion of it of his executors, and afterwards sold 
it to. John Wymondham> esq. which John had also ^ 
lease of it from the Lady Catherine; he and his wife, 
the Lady Margery, relict of Sir Edward Hastings of 
Elsing in Norfolk, daug>iter of Sir Robert Clifford of 
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Bokenham Castlriii the said county^ lived hete, wheir 
Sir John Fdbrigg^ eldest son of Sir George Fclbrigg, 
made a forcible entry in the absence of her husband^ 
and threatened to set the house on fire, she having 
locked herself up in a room to keep possession, and at 
last dragged her out by the hair of the head^ and took 
possession himself. John Wymondham» however, 
having obtained the king's order to Thomas Mbn^go* 
mery, esq. sheriff oi ^e county, to be put in posses- 
sion, he came to an agreement, and Wymondham 
paying to Sir Johnaoo marlcs, he rdeased all his ri^i 
and daim to his lordship ; and in the 39th of H«iiry 
VI. Sir John and his wife conveyed it to John Wy- 
mondham by fine. John Windham, the son and heir 
of the former, was retained by Sir John Howard, after- 
wards Duke of Norfolk, in the be^nning of the reign 
of Edward IV. In 1487 he was at the battle of Stoke, 
and there luighted by Henry VU > but in May 1501, 
he, with Sir James Tyrrel, were beheaded as traitoi» 
to the king, being charged with conspiracy in fitvoitr 
of Edmund de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, and was buried 
in the church of Austin Friars, in London. Sir Tho- 
mas Windham was his son and heir. 

The Windhams are a family of great antiquity, and 
took their name from Windham, a considerable tofix^ 
ket town in Norfolk. Alward de Wymondham was a 
witness to the foundation charter of William de Albiiu> 
founder of Wymondham Priory, in the reign of Henry 
I. John de Wimundham, and Beatrix his wife, held 
lands in Kirby Beadon, &c; in Norfcdk, in the 28th of 
Edward UI. 

William Windham was colonel of the Norfolk mill- 
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tia, and author of a treatise for the use of that corps. 
His indefatigable application to study accelerated his 
tleath in 1761, leaving his son a minor. 

On the pavement of the church of Felbrigg, near 
the pulpity lies a large marble grave-stone : beneath 
an arched canopy in brass is the portraiture of Sir 
Simon de Felbrigg, knight of the garter, in complete 
armour, treading on a lion couchant, with his hands 
€rect, in an attitude of prayer. Between his right arm 
stands erect on a staff the standard of King Richard 
11. upon which are the arms of Edward the Confessor, 
a cross fleury, between five martlets, impaling France 
and England quarterly. King Richard is said to have 
esteemed the Confessor as his tutelary saint ; and a 
few years past, Blomefield observes, " on a visit I paid 
to the late Dr. Symonds of Bury, he shewed me a 
large shield of stone, taken up lately out of the ruins 
of that abbey, with the said arms curiously carved 
on it," 

On the upper part of each arm of Sir Simon Fel- 
brigg, by the shoulder, is the shield of St. George 
urgent, a cross gules ; on his right side hangs a dagger, 
on his left a large broad-sword, from a belt embossed 
and gilt as his spurs are 5 and on his left leg the gar* 
ter> all in brass. In a similar arch, with a canopy cu« 
riously wrought, is his lady on his left side, in a close 
vest, and a cloak over it, hands erect, &c. ) about her 
head a sort of coronet, and on each side of it a large 
lustre of jewels, in the form of a rose, about her tem- 
ples. On the summit, between the middle of the pillar 
of the canopy work, are two shields, one with the 
arms of St. Edward, impaling quarterly France and 
England) the other, *St. Edward, with the same quar- 

6 
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tering, being the arms of King Richard II. impaling' 
quarterly in the first and fourth argent, a spread eagle 
with two heads iable, crowned or; in the second and 
third a lion rampant, being the arms of his queen, 
Anne. On the middle pillar of the canopy work are 
the arms of this knight, a lion saliant, impaling a 
apread eagle, the arms of his lady ; and below that, 
on each aide of tlie pillar, is a fetter-lock, his badge, 
which was also used by the house of York and by 
King Edward IV. His supporters are gone : these 
are said to have been two lions ', and his crest, a plume 
of peacocks* feathers, and sometimes a garb argent, 
banded ermine, in a coronet, or: the family also used 
the crest of the lion*s head encased in the bow of a 
fetter-lock. 

Felbn'gg, the seat of the late Right Honourable 
William Windham, stands at the eastern extremity of 
a high tract of land called F^lbrigg and Sherringham 
Heaths, ^nd is ranked among the first situations in 
Norfolk. It is three miles from Cromer, delightfully 
situated in the bosom of extensive and Tcnerable 
wood«. The oak, the beech, and the Spanish chesnut, 
seem congenial to the soil 5 and the form of the ground, 
which consists of gently rising hiUs and vales, is ad* 
mirably constituted to shew to the greatest advantage 
the masses of light and shade produced by such a 
combination. Mr. Windham's improvements were not 
merely confined to his own demesne, but extended 
much further. Felbrigg particul^ly experienced their 
beneficial effects. The common field land has been 
inclosed, and converted into arable or wood lauds, by 
which means the property and population of the dis- 
trict were much increased. 
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The parish church of Feibrigg, situated in the park, 
is a pleasing olyect, particularly when a person takes 
his station near the house, which is partly of the time 
of Henry VIII. : the fbre-ground is graced by a long 
avenue of oaks and beeches. Besides the fine brass 
already described^ representing Sir Simon de Felbrigg, 
we have ta notice a monumenJ; put up in this church 
in memory of the late Right Honourable William 
Windham, executed by NoOd^ens, which is decorated 
with his bust, and has on the cenotaph the following 
Inscription : 

Sacred to the Memory of tile 

BJgbt Honourable WILLIAM VVINDHAM,.e8q. 

of felbrigge, in this county » 

Born the 14th of May, O. S. 1150, 

Died the 4th of hme, N.8. 16 10. 

He was the only son of William Windham, esq% 

by Sarah, relict of Robert Lukin^ esq. 

He married, in 1798, Cecilia, third daughter of tlie 

I^te Commodore Forrest, 

nvho erects this Monument in grateful and 

tender remembrance of him. 

During a period of twenty-six years. 

He distinguished himself in Parliament by his 

eloquence and tidents, 

And was repeatedly called to the highest offices of 

the State. 
His views and councils 
were directed more to raising the glory than in- 
creasing the wealth of his country;, 
lie was, above all things, anxious to 
preserve, untainted, the National Character, 
and even those National Manner* 
wliich long habit had associated with that character. 

Asa Statesman, 
Ue laboured to exalt the courage. 
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to improve the comforts, 

and ennoble the profession of a Soldier. 

As an indiviiliul, 

He exhibited a model of those qnalities which denote 

the most accomplished and enlightened miud. 

Franl[, generous, unassuming, 

intrepid, compassionate, and pioos. 

He was so highly respected, even by those from 

whom he most differed in opinion, 

that thoagh 

moch of his life bad pasted in political cooteotion^ 

He was accompanied to the grave 

by the sincere and unqualified regret of his 

Sovereign and his Country.. 

Two miles from Felbrigg arc the ruins of Beckham* 
old church. The walls of the middle aisle and chancel 
are standing, and also the south porch. Beautiful 
fragments of the old gothic windows, in different 
states of decay, are seen peeping through the ivy 
which mantles over the mouldering walls in a most 
luxuriant manner. 

Changing the elms of Mr. Gray to oaks, his lines, exr 
actly apply to Beckham churchyard. 

Beneath these rugged elms, that yew tfiee*s shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a roould'rifig heap. 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

Aylmerton lies about a mile to the north-west of 
Felbrigg Park. The festivities of the Romish church 
seem to have distinguished this obscure village in na 
small degree during the dark ages. The church ii 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist. Here was the 
Sepulchre %ht> that of AUhallows^ St, Mary and St. 
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Nicholas^ and the mens plough light, St. John*s 
drinking at Midsummer^ Rogation drinking, and on 
Allhallows Thursday. It is to be observed, that the 
light, in many churches called the plough light, was 
maintained before s<Hne image by the old and young 
who were employed in Imsbandry, These persons on 
i'lough Monday had a feast, and went about with a 
plough and some dancers to collect money towards 
their Hght. 

Proceeding still farther northward, we pass East 
and West Runton, and observe a village called 

Beeston, the third of this name, which we have 
noticed in our present excursion, situated on the sea 
shore, about five miles to the west of Cromer. 

Bcesii^n Priory » The r^iains of this ancient struc- 
ture arc extremdy picturesque. A small tower, and 
the wkol^ €i the west gable wall of the church, are 
standipg, and having its other parts much broken, of 
which a great deal remains, it presents a very antique 
and handsome ruin. This gable, a few years since, 
was ornamented witK a profusion of the finest ivy. 
The house of Cremer Woodrow, esq. to which, the 
priory belongs, with the barn, stablies, and farm-yard, 
have been ipjudiciously placed close under its walls. 
Jn fact^ some small part of the ruins are converted 
into out-houses. 

Beestoa Priory was founded in the reign of King 
John by Lady Isabel de Cressy, for canons of the order 
of St. Austin, and dedicated to St. Mary. 

Not far from the priory, on the right hand, is a 
house belonging to C. Cremer, esq. where, through a 
white gate that leads past the house, the road winds in 
a very romantic manner between the hills to Fclbrigg* 

03 
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heath, upon which are the remains of a beacon ; the 
view from this spot is not altogether so extensive as- 
from the beacon at Trimingham, but more diver- 
sified. 

Had we proceeded from North Repps along the high 
road to Cromer, we should have noticed the villages- 
of Sirdestrand and Overstrand^ which take their name 
from being situated on the strand or sea coast. 

It seems that the old church of Overstrand had been, 
swallowed up by the sea> as in the last year of Richard 
II., John Reymes alienated half an acre of land for a 
churchyard to bury the dead ; and in the first year of 
Henry IV. a patent was granted to build the parish- 
church thereon, and which, at present, is again partly 
in ruins. This, hbwever, and the sea, as seen from* 
the North Repps road^ are striking objects.. 

About two miles from this place is 

Cromer, about 130 miles from London, situated? 
on the north-east of the county, of Norfolk, on the 
verge of the British ocean, whose encroachments have 
been so great, that though the town is defended by 
cli£fs of considerable height, upwards of twenty houses 
have, at different times in the memory of man^ 
been precipitated into the tide, while the town of 
Shipden, with its church, dedicated to St. Peter, which 
lay between this place and the sea, has wholly disap- 
peared, ekeept some masses of a wall, supposed to» 
have belong^ to the church. 

- Look at the smitten cliff, 

Staln'd, Togged, gapp'd; deep in earth's hollow'd udes> 
Huge caverns scoopM, and this aerial steep. 
Which, but for Ocean, might for ages brav'd 
Th* pitiless rage of all the wmds of Heaven, 
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C^er Time itself triumpbaut, added now 
To the flat beach ! 



Tbe inhabitants of Cromer have been returned at 
MB, and the number of houses at 1 70. This place i» 
^ principally inhabited by fishermen ; it has no harbour^ 
yet a consiflerabie trade is carried on, ami much coal> 
tiles^ oil-cake, porter^ &e. are imported in vessels car- 
rying from sixty to one hundred tons burthen. Corn is 
also exported. These vessels lie upon the beaeh> and at 
ebb-tide carts are drawn alongside to unship their car- 
goes ; when empty^ they anchor a little distance from the 
shore^ and reload by means of boats^ a measure attended 
with much inconvenience and expense ; as the carts^ 
though drawn by four horses^ owing to the steepness of 
the road up the diffs^ can only carry about half a ton at 
a time. In this manner they continue passing and re- 
passing tiU the water flows up to the horses bellies^ 
when they are obliged to desist tilt the return of the 
tide. The scene here is much enlivened by shippings 
the trade passing and repassing from Newcastle^ Sun* 
derland^ Scotland^ and the Baltic, keeping up a con-^ 
stant change of moving objects. But such is the danger 
of the coasts that it is always necessary for ships^ during 
bad weather, to keep a good ofiing ; and for this pur- 
pose^ four or five light-houses are continually burning 
between this place and Yarmouth^ to prevent seamen 
from running into Cromer Bay. 

Though the houses are, in general, indiflferent^ and 
the rents high, tolerable accommodations are to be 
had for strangers who reside here during the bathing 
season ; and these comforts have been much increased 
fince the establishment of some respectable inns> viz. 
the New Inn, the Hotel, and the Lion. 
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The public*rooms^ a circulating libraiy, &c. wittt 
other recent improvements, have contributed to make 
Cromer much more eligible as a watering-place than 
formerly, and to this the beautiful variegated scenery 
in the environs does not a little contribute. 

Most strangers pay a visit to the light*house, upon 
an eminence, about three quarters of a mile to the 
eastward of the town, and which commands an ex- 
tensive sea view ; the inland prospect is confined by a 
range of hills forming an amphitheatre nearly round 
it. The tower, built of brick, is only three moderate 
btories high, crowned with a lantern lighted by fifteen 
patent lamps, each placed in a large copper reflector, 
three feet in diameter, and finely plated in the inside v 
these placed round an upright axis, are kept in con* 
tinual motion by machinery wound up every five hours 
and a half, by which means a set of five reflectors are 
presented to the eye in a full blaze of light every 
minute, the axis being three minutes performing its 
rotation. 

The bathing machines, nine Id number, are com*^ 
modious, and the bather is a careful and attentive man. 
The shore, which is a flne firm sand, not only renders 
the bathing agreeable, but when the tide retires, pre* 
sents such a surface for many miles as eannot be ex* 
ceeded. The sea too is one of those oljects that ap* 
pears to have the constant power of pleasing. Even 
those who live by the side of it, if their occupation lies 
within doors, seldom fail at the leisure hour of noon 
or eve to pay their respect to it even in the most 
stormy weather. ** Its charms are various and in- 
cessant, whether its azure surface is dressed in smiles> 
or irritated into frowns by the surly northern or eastern 
blast" 
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Cromer was first frequented as a watering-place 
about the year 1785, by two or three families of re- 
tired habits, wliose report of the beautifully diversified 
scenery of the neighbourhood, of the simple manners 
of the inhabitants, and the excellent beach at low 
water, made others desirous of shariag in this rural- 
enjoyment, who, in a few years* were followed by so 
many as to have made it quite a fashionable place of 
vesort ; but it is not even now so numerously attended 
as to occasion the inconveniences arising from an over- 
crowded watering-place. Its visitors are from London^ 
Norwich, and the adjacent counties of Suffolk, Cam-^ 
bridge, and Lincoln. The company is select and re« 
syectable, and if retirement be sought for, Cromer will 
afford this in perfection. The Norwich people mostly 
fr^uent Yannouth,. which is a gay, lively place — 
the Margate of Norfolk. Mr. Hoare, the banker of 
Lottibard-street, and some other persons of fortune^, 
have houses at Cromev, to, which they resort in the> 
[^hooting season* 

Some of the houses which kt lodgings have a good 
view of the sea : a house, lately named the Wellington 
Inn, has some of the best private lodgings in the town ;. 
it is close to the cliff r but there are no large and 
splendid apartments in any of the houses : thb want 
of accommodation is, however, amply made up by the 
civility of the inhabitants. 

Fish are scarce at Cromer, except lobsters, which 
are good but small, and sold at Bd. or Qd. a pound y 
when dear, they are called hanged lobsters. 

Near the cliff is a subscription-room, where are the 
daily papers, periodicals, and a small library for light 
yeadecs. This is pleaaantly situated, and the usual 
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morDin^ lounge. Price 3(. 6d. per week, or 6d. a 
time. There is another circulating library near the 
cliurch. 

The church at Cromer is dedicated to St, Peter ood 
St. Paul, and is auppoKd to have been erected in the 
time of Henry IV. It is a very handsome pile, buitt 
with fiiot and free-stone, 
vered with slate. The ton 
embattled top, is a hun 
height. The entrance at 
specimen of gothic tirchite 
porch on the north side, 
The flinling in many partt 
scarcely to be excelled any 
execution. The inside of 
repair, and is capable of c< 
peraonB ; it is also tolcra 
the double raw of arches 
divide the aisles, very lin 
mains. A good organ h 
Sew years. The windows 
eions, and probably decor 
DOW !n a great measure cli 
bricklayer. One or two n 
and the Oitchnll fomilies 
tains. There is a fine vie\ 
from the tower. 

Cromer Hati, the residence of — Reid, esq. is a 
respectable old house, and the sequcEtered wallu in 
the wood near it are delightful. The plantations here 
ue a great ornament to the town of Cromer. 

The battery at Cromer occupies a very fine emi- 
nence, commanding more tlian a semicircle, and 
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mounts foar eigbteen pouDilerst vrhich, during the 
late war, were exercised by the Cromer loTtd volunteer 
artillery; being also well supplied with stores, it af- 
forded excellent protection to the shipping upon this 
part of the coast, that brought up to it in cases of 
danger. 



EXCURSION IV. 

•m St. Fuilh, Stral- 
larsham, Aylshani, 
HI, ThuTsford, New 
ioJVells. 

jrwich to Yarmouth, 
of Bracendale, but 
. of P. M. Martmeau, 
a gentle eminence, 
tful prospects. The 
oved withb the last 
J. Repton, esq.; and 
Ikial alterations from 
lose antiquarian par- 
tialities have induced him to collect together many 
remnants of the great abbey at Norwich, and eome 
others, with which he has caused to be erected a fine 
imitation of on ancient chapel^ that contiuns several 
votive oHinings from friends. A book, which Is kept 
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here for the insMlion of tl^e namea of vieitors, has 
«even>l beautiful original poems in H, the inspirslion 
of the Muse, kssbteil by the local eitustion uf the 
building, which stands in a finely sequestered spot; 
and the approach to it is decorated with ancient 
crosses, and other relics of former ages. 

On leaving Norwich, on our present excursion, we 
pass Catton on the right, a mile from the road. Thia 
is a very pleasant villuge, and although not equal to 
that of Thorpe for want of water, still it forms a re- 
treat from the city for a number of respectable h- 
milies, and has many good liouses. VVe observe here 
the seats of Jeremiah Ives, esq. Sir Edward Berry, one 
of the gallant heroes of the Nile, Calton Lodge, and 
the residences of some of 
and bonkers of Norwich, n 
add much to the beauty ol 
Norwich. We now proce 

HoRSHAH St. Faith, t 
wich. Here was a pric 
founded by Robert de Cad 
^ibilla his wife, in the yea 
Knights Templars was als 
■ and in the churchyard wa 
possessed the privileges o 
here on October 17 for cat 

Drayton lies about tl 
Faith's. Here is Drayton 
the cross in this town is an 

illegible, offering pardon in exchange for prayers for 
the souls of William de Bellemont and his wife. 

HoKSFORD is about a mile to the left of St. Faith's, 
rather to the north. Near this village are the site. 
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indat> &c. of an aBcient castle, which belonged to the 
lords of the manor, who obtained their name from the 
place. The church is a small plain building of one 
aisle^ a chancel, a chapel, and a square tower. 

Attlebridge lies four miles farther to the left. In 
this village, near the rirer, was formerly an hermitage, 
puring the popish times, hermitages were generally 
seated by the side of great roads and bridges ; this was 
called Walsingham Way. From this place we r^oin 
the road by passing the village of Felthorp ', and on 
turning to the right pass Uorstead Hall, and observe 

Great Hautbois. This is commonly called Hob- 
bies church. The steeple of the church is round ; the 
nave and the chancel are leaded ; it stands near the 
river, but has no monuments at present. Formerly 
this church contained the famous image of St. Theo- 
bald> commonly called St. Tibbald of Hobbies. The 
fame of its miracles caused many pilgrimages to be 
made here. Here was also a chantry founded and en- 
dowed by John Parham, and the hospital of St. Mary, 
commonly called God's House, at the head of Hobbles 
Causeway, was founded about 1235 by Sir Peter de 
Alto Bosco, for the reception of travellers and poor 
people. This house was licensed by Pope Alexander 
IV. to have a chapel, bell, and proper chaplain. 

Horstead is on a line with Great Hautbois, about 
a mile to the south. The roof of this church, Blome- 
field observes, is ornamented with black eagles, the 
- arms of the Emperor of Germany -, and in this (diurch 
was the light of King Henry VI., who was esteemed 
as a saint, as appears from the Will Book, called 
Register Wight, Norw. p. Agg, Alice Cook of this 
placc^ wife of Robert Cook, wills to have a man to go 

p 



upon several pilgrimRges, vis. to St. Margaret of 
Horstedc} toourLadyof Refbamj toSeynte Spyritcj 
to St. Fomell of Stratton ; to St. Leonard without 
Norwiclij to St. n'ondrede of Byskley; to the Holy 
Rood of CroBtewheyte, &c From Horsteod, retum- 
■Dg towards the high rood, we pus Ha^nford Hell, 
and on the high road, about eight miles from Nonvichi 
Arrive at 

Stratton Strawless. This is supposed to have 
been the stratum or street that led to the Roman set- 
tlement at Brampton ; but during the last centuries it 
has borne the present distinctioD on account of other 
StrattoDS, as Stratton Farva, &c. The church hen 
contains a number of monuments and ioscriptionsi 
and some cnrioua stained 
to St. Margaret, hod tw 
formation '; one was kept 
of St. Margaret, the othei 
the Virgin Mary. Here 
veral saints with lights b 
time; the' principal imaj 
and always, as such, stoc 
the north side of the altar 

' -stood directly under it. 
Dncient, and in an arCh i 
founder, sculptured in X 
ged, and in mail, hb bell 
his side. Mr. Blomefiel< 
the representation of Rnl 
name, who was lord and 

Here is Stratton Hall, the seat of R. Marsham, esq. 
IlaTiDg proceeded to Hevingham, an inconsiderable 

■ village on our left, we observe 
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Havcringland. This manor was very early in 
the possession of Earl Godwin, and formerly con- 
tained the priory of Moun^oy $ to this priory the De 
Giney &mily were special benefactors. The north aisle 
of the parish church was biiilt by Sir Robert de Bilney, 
who *was buried under a marble grave stone, orna* 
xnented with his efiigies in brass^ and around them an . 
inscription in French. The priory of Mountjoy was 
for canons regular of St. Austin. 
Haveringland Hall is situated here. 
Cawstom lies about two miles to the north of 
Haveringland. The church is a noble pile of free- . 
stone 3 the fine square tower contains six bells. Here 
is a nave, two aisles, two transept chapelSy a north 
chancel chapel> and a ngrth vestry and a south porch. . 
The whole of this fabric, the north aisle excepted^ was 
built by Michael de la Pole and Catherine his wife. 
The chapel in the north transept has the image of St. 
£dmtmd in its east window, by which it seems to* 
have been dedicated to thatking. In sinking a cellar 
at Cawstod in the year 1728^ a brass coin of the Em- 
press Faustina was dag up. Here is Bopton Hallf the seat 

of ^Hewlett, esq. 5 and about a mile farther north . 

id Sali House fihe residence of R. P. Jodrell, esq. We 
now rejoin the road at Marsh am. Here is Marsham 
Halli Rippon Hall is about a mile to the southward. 
Brampton^ or Brantuna, is adjacent to Marsham. 
Mr. Blomefield has no doubt that this is a town of 
Roman origin, taking its name from the bodies that 
were so frequently burned here according to the Roman 
custom. The Norfolk historian totally dissents from 
those who suppose Brampton to have been a Roman 
garrison^ or place of great strength^ as there are no re*. 
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broiight into that lump by the water cootaiiied in it ; 
and the urns fixed into the holes were children's ashes, 
their positions shewing that no more was to be pat 
into them. The spaces between were left higb enough 
to be filled with the family urns. This burial-place 
partly extends into Oxnead Park^ and partly into Bux- 
ton parish, in which many urns have been found; 
and Sir Robert Paston, digging in his park, met with 
many pieces of urns, &c. ; and a coin of the Eknpeior 
Volusianus, with this, Imperatori Cctsari Caio VMo 
Voluiiano Augusto, the £mperor*s head having a vdr 
diated crown ; on the reverse is a human figure with 
his arms extended, at his right foot an altar with Pki«» 
inscribed.** 

This town at the Norman conquest belonged to 
Harold, and being seized by the Conqueror, was given 
to William de Warren. It afterwards came to the an- 
cestors of the Fitzwalters, and was held always at one 
fee of them by the family who took their surname 
from the town -, they held it for many ages, there being 
few examples of the continuance of an estate in one 
family from the time of William Rufus to the year 
1668. 
About two miles to the right of Brampton is 
Buxton, the manor of which, at the Norman Con- 
quest, was held by five brothers, all freemen. The 
Abbes were afterwards an ancient family here. Jaine» 
Abbes, one of the vicars of St. Andrew's ehurch, re- 
signed in 1455, and was succeeded by John Gresham, 
otherwise called Sir John Pyketoo, or Picto, prie^, a 
man of good family and fortune, of eminent charity, 
and a great benefactor to this church and parish^ who 
in his lifetime settled great p:trt of their present /emu* 
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lands on his pariah for ever. The north aisle of the- 
churcb was much beautified^ if not totally rebuilt, by 
him ; and, in one of its wtndoivs, Blomefield observes^ 
his efBgies still remain perfect, in his priest's habit^ a 
shaven cr&wn, the wafer on his breast, his hands ele- 
vated^ kneeling on a cushion, the church behind him^ 
and this on a scroll over his head : 

Orate pro anima J9hannie Pycto, Vicarii, S^c, 

|Ie died in 1498, his will being proved the l()th of 
June in that year, and was buried in the chancel^ before 
the steps of the high altar. 

The son of Benjamin Griffin, vicar of this churchy 
in the year 1681, was bound apprentice to a plumber 
«lnd glazier, in Norwich, '' but being of a brisk genius- 
sftid active spirit, he commenced player, and made no- 
mean figure on the English stage. He published, be- 
sides other things. Injured Virtue, or the Virgin Mar- 
tyr, a tragedy, as it was acted at the playhouse at 
Richmond, by his grace the Duke of Southampton 
and Cleavland's servants, in 1 71 5, by Benjamin Griffin. 
There is also a mezzo tinto print of him and Johnson,, 
another excellent comedian, in the characters of Tribu- 
lation and Ananias, in the play of the Alchemist, from 
a painting of Pet. Van Bleech, in 1738, whidi was not 
published till 1/48." Griffin and Johnson were very 
partial to the performance of these characters. 

The church of Buxton has a square tower and five 
bidls ; the nave and chancel are thatched ; the two- 
aisles and chantry chapels, at the east end, are leaded,, 
as are the south porch and the vestry at the west end. 
Thomas Bulmer^ gent, of this parish, gave 500/.^ with 
w|)ich an estate of 25l* per annum was purchased in 
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Aylsham, and was vested in feoffees^ who are to pay ^ 
the annual clear profits to the vicar for the time being, 
who is to preach a sermon every moming> in Buxtcm 
church, from a text taken out of the gospel for the day, 
60 that he be not excused preaching a sermon every 
afternoon^ as vicar of the church } by which means, 
according to the intention of the donor^ this church- 
has two sermons^ and double service every Sunday. 
He gave also 200/. to Buxton poor, a neat sounding- 
board to the pulpit^ a set of pulpit clothes of puipie, 
with gold fringe and tadsels, on which is embroi-* 
dered, in gold letters. 

Ex dono TbomsB Bulmer, generosi, 1694. 

Over the body of this gentleman, who died in August, 
1694^ in the eighty-second year of his age, is inscribed^ 

Here lies the Case of a Soul whoie mind 

Was framed to benefit mankind ; 

A Charity not out of breath, 

By length of life, nor yet by death. 

Tbou, Buxton, hadst the largest Dole 

To Church, Priest, Poor, JBodj? and S(»ule. 

If thou a pillar dost not rear. 

Let th' other Su Towns twitch thine ear ; 

If thoa forget, this Stone shall be 

A Monitor t* Posterity, 

In the time of Richard I. there were two hamlets 
belonging to this town, Kineihorp and Dudxvie, the last 
of which gave name to a very ancient family^ that had 
a good estate here in Ijgs. On the top of Gallow 
Hill, which has been levelled many years since^ stood 
the gallovirs ; as this manor had the liberty of executing 
all its criminals within itself, and also of all other 
criminals taken in it| though they did not belong to it;, 



according to the law of in/angthef ond outfangihef^ 
Many Roman urns have been discovered in the parish 
of Bintton. 

Lammas is about a mile to the right of Buxton. 
This name is derived from La Mers, so called from its 
situation^ the churchyard being washed by the river 
Bure. Lammas wa!s first granted by Raif de Bellfogo, 
or Beaufbcj to Osbem> who is said to have founded 
the churchy and to have given the advowson to Holm 
Abbey, which gift was confirmed by Henry II. in 1 1 17, 
and Pope Lucius. The church is dedicated to St. 
A^rew, whose image stood in a tabernacle in the 
chancel, on the east wall, on the north side of the altar. 
Here a gild was kept in honour of that saint, which 
supported a light always burning before his image ; 
here was likewise an altar of our Lady, a light, &c. 
with another kept up before the rood on the rood-loft> 
and another before the brown rood. In a north window 
is painted the Last Judgment, the blessed standing, 
under the seat on the right hand, with this over their 
heads: 

Veoite Benedicte Pttris raeL < 

Over the wicked, on the left hand. 

Qui facient ista, non percipiunt Kegna Celcstia, 
Ite Maledicti in Igncm Eteraum. 

In other panes of the window is the Blessed Virgin^, 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, giving drink 
to the thirsty, and entertaining the stranger ; and theses 
sentences: 

FIRST PANE. 

Tkm Hungry man says For Honger Gredy 

Xt^ Wtrfpn aaswers lite ta f«dc lo mc nr^gh rtcdj, 



TheNakadcaUiimt 
The Virgin tiuwen 



■lOOIfll FAHf . 



THUtlt FAMB. 



Tlic Thintj niA For ttint I cleic. 

The Virgia mj* Hare drinlc ibr (ba Lord that je lore 



The Stranger criet HmuI I cr«*e 

She replica Come werf ill uid joo ifaall haT4. 

About B mile and a half to the right ia Scottom and 
Scollm Hall, the seat of Sir T. Durrant, hart. We ' 
now turn to the left towards the high>road, and pass 
■Suinn'an v4Uott and S£^(on, two inconsiderable villages, 
and rejoin the road at Aytesham. 

Aylesuam is a pleasant town, 121 miles from Lon- 
don, situated on the soutli side of the river Bore, 
which ia navigable hence to Yarmouth, for barges 
of several tons burthen. During the reigns of Ed- 
ward n. and III. Aylesham was the chief town in this- 
part of the kingdom for the linea manufacture, in 
ancient writhigs denominated Ayletkam wda, doth 
of jii/letham, &c. In sue 
superseded by the woollt 
r«gn of James I. the peo 
ployed in knitting worsi 
waistcoat pieces. This ti 
buliff, has a weekly marl 
contains 356 houses, and 
are held on the 23d of 
September, and on the ( 
s of a nave, witli 
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' septy and iquare tower, surmoiinted by a small spine. 
TbuF church is said to hare been erected by John of 
Oaunt^ Duke of Lancaster, the court of which duchy 
was once held in this town» There is in the south 
window of the church a painting on glass^ of the 
Salutation, finished in the year 15X6. The font has 
basso relievos of the four £mblems of the Evangelisis, 
the instruments of the passion, and the arms of Gaunt, 
with other armorial insignia ; and there are many did 

r brasses with inscriptions, in the church and chancel. 
The free»school^ near the churchy was founded by 

' Robert Jennys, who was mayor of Norwich in the 
year 15179 and further endowed by Archbishop Parker. 

' On the front of the Bridewell here, the following in- 
scription was cut in wood : 

OoD Save curb Suppreme Ktng Henry the Hyght 

Praje for the good prosperyte and asstate of Koberd Marshom 
and Jone his viyfe, the v^iche this howse they cawsid to be made to 
' the honor of the towne» by their qwyck lyves fines. 1543. 

From Aylesham we pass through Ingworth, no ways 
remarkable. 

South Erfikoham is a village of much notoriety, 
arising from local circumstances, having given name 
. to, and long been the residence of the Erpingham 
family, one of whom was that chivalrous knight. Sir 
Thomas Erpingham, who lived in the reigns of Richard 
II. and the Henrys IV. and V. 

Froissart describes a duel which was fought before 

the king at Montereau, between an English knight 

attached to the Duke of Ireland, called Sir Thomas 

. Hapui^gon (Erpingham) txad Sir John de Barres. This 

duel had .made a great noise thfopghout France and 
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other countries; and it was to be fought with five 
courses of the lance on horseback, five thrusts with 
8Word> and the same number of strokes with daggers 
and battle-axes; and should .their armour fail, they 
were to be supplied anew until it were perfect. 

The church at Erpingham has a tall square tower 
containing four bells. On its top were four Confessors 
in their habits, one of which was struck with lightning 
more than a century since> which occurred during 
olivine service, when one person was killed, and two 
others rendered insensible, who afterwards recovered. 
It is adorned with many shidds carved in stone : on 
one is a Hower-pot with lilies, the emblem of the Vir- 
gin, to whom the church is dedicated, with the arms of. 
Holm Abbey and those of St. George and Brpingbams. 
The church and tower were begun in Sir Thomas £r- 
pingham's time, but was roofed by Sir William Philip, 
Lord Bardolph, and his lady. Sir Thomas Erpingham 
was in all the wars of Henry IV. and V. and dis- 
tinguished himself, particularly at Agincourt. In the 
year 1400, Henry IV. in recompense for his ser^'ices, 
gave him a messuage called the New Inn, near Paul's 
Wharfi in the city of London, for his dty residence. 
This had lately been that of Sir John Beauchamp*s, and 
before that John de Montague's, by whom it was for- 
feited to theking. Sir John de Erpingham, his father, 
lies buried under a large stone at the east end of the 
south aisle of the church in South Erpingham | the 
arms are lost, but his effigies in armour remain, stand* 
ing on a lion. At each comer of the stone is the em- 
blem of one of the Evangelists. 

Thwaite, commonly called Ttoaii, is about a. mile 
from Erpingham, and was given to the Abbey of St. 
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Beimets, at Holm, by the founder, King Canute. The 
■church at Thwaite has a fine semicircular arch of en- 
'^rance on the south side. It consists of six different 
mouldings of varied ornament ; and over the centre is 
a rudely sculptured head. On each side of the door- 
way are two columns with figured capitals, between 
which the piers are ornamented with lozenges and 
•other figures. 

About two mrles westward of Tliwaite is 
WaLTiEBTON. The windows of the church at this 
■place had the creed of the Twelve Apostles in labels 
from their mouths, and many arms and other oma* 
tnents. The windows were glazed 5 and the church, 
the tower of which is circular at bottom, and octangu- 
lar at the top, was repaired, if not rebuilt, by John de 
Wultertbn, whose effigies, with those of his wife, 
remain in a north window. Both of these persons 
were interred before the Reformation, as appears from 
the 

Orate pro aiiiina Johannis dc Wultcrton. 

WoUeriim Hall, a seat built by the Hon. Horatio 
Walpole, about the year 1730, is an elegant mo- 
dern mansion. It is seated in a large park, which is 
-weH ornamented with wood and water ; and near the 
house is the tower of a church, embosomed in trees. — 
This hall is the seat of the Earl of Orford. 

Baconsthorpe is about four miles to the north of 
Wolterton. This village is simply called Thorp in 
Domesday book ; but it took the name of Bacon to 
distinguish it from other Thorpd in this county, the 
Bacons bdng anciently lonh of it. Baconsthorpe was 
long Uie seat of the Heydon family. Sir Henry 
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Uejdon> knt. in the reign of Edward IV. built the hall 
or manor-houde here, a sumptuous pile, the tower ex* 
cepted, entirely from the ground, the latter being 
erected by his father. He also built the church and a 
noble house at West Wickham, in Kent. The church 
of Salthouse was likewise buiH by Sir Henry Heydon> 
and the causeway between Thursford and Walsingham 
was made at his expense. Sir Christopher Heydon 
was an eminent scholar in his time, and published a 
defence of Judicial Astrology, printed at Cambridge, 
in l603 — a work, as Wood observes, of no common 
reading, and carried on with no mean argument. He 
resided as much at Saxlingham as atBaconsthprpe 5 and 
in the chancel of Sasdlngham biu'ied his first lady, 
Mirabel, over whom he erected a most curious and 
sumptuous monument. Here is Bucorutkorpe HalL 

BlickUngt about two miles north-west of Aylsham, 
is an ancient manor, and was, in the Confessor's time, 
in possesion of Harold, afterwards king of England; 
and Blickling being at an easy dbtance from Norwich, 
the bishops held the demesnes in their own hands, and 
had a palace or country seat hei:e9 with a fine park 
adjoining it. Many of the bishops often resided here : 
and the liberties of leie, or view of frank pledge, assize 
of bread and ale> a gallows, tumbrel, or cucking stool, 
were allowed to this manor in. several iters, by the 
king's itinerant justices or judges. 

Blickling Ilallf late the seat of the Honourable AVil- 
liam Asheton Harbord, now of Lord Suffield, is an 
interesting ancient mansion, and still preser^'es in tlie 
general appearance, arrangement, &c. its .original cha- 
racteristics, having a square turret at each comer, And 
one more lofty in the centre, with a cupola and clock. 
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The families of Dagworth, Erpingham, Fastolff, Bo- 
leyne, and Hobart, have successively possessed this 
manor^ and several monuments have been erected in 
the parish church to some distinguished characters in 
each family. The present noble mansion was built by 
Sir John Hobart^ knt. and completed in 1628, when 
the domestic cha|)el was consecrated. Blomefi^d ob- 
serves, '* the building is a curious bride fabrick, four- 
square, with a turret at eacli corner: there are two 
courts with the fine library, elegant wilderness, good 
Isike, gardens, and park, is a pleasant beautiful seat, 
worthy the observation of such as make the Norfolk 
tour." The west front was built by the late Earl of 
Buckinghamshire in 1769, Stephenson composed the 
following complimentary lines on a progress made by ' 
Charles II. into this county^ in the year 1671. 

Paston and Hobart did bring up the meat, ^ 
Who the next day at their own hoosei treat 
Paston to Oznead did his sovereign bring, 
And like Araunah offered as a king. 
Blickling, two monarchs and two queens hath seen* 
One king fetched thence, another brought a queen : 
Great Townshend of the treiits brought up the rear^ 
And doubly was my lord lieutenant there. 

Henry VIII. married Anne Boleyne from this house, 
and is said to have come here personally for that pur< 
pose, and Charles II. certainly visited Blickling with 
his Queen. The house is seated in a bottom, nearly 
environed with large old trees. A tale of woe also 
contributes to raise the consequence of this mansion. 
It was the birth-place of the unfortunate Anne Boleyne,' 
one of the victims to the depraved appetite of Henry 
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VI II. The entraace from the court-yard, on each sfde 
of wliich arc ranged the offices in the same style of- 
building as the liouse> is over a bridge of two arches 
which crosses a moat. After passing through a small 
inner court, the visitor enters the hall, and from that 
proceeds to the rest of the rooms, decorated with a 
number of paintings, portraits, &c. The park and 
gardens contain about one thousand acres of land, and 
are abundantly decorated with old forest trees, and a 
fine piece of water. The latter extends in the shape 
of a crescent for about one mile in length, and its ex- 
treme breadth is about 400 yards. A mausoleum of 
stone has been erected in the form of a pyramid, in 
which are the remains of the late Lord Buckingham- 
shire and his first lady. 

On the left of Blickling are Oulton and Heydon 
Halls, the first the seat of Mrs. Bell> the latter that of 
W. W. Bulmer, esq. Passing to scHne inconsiderable 
villages, we proceed to 

Melton Constable. This lordship is said to have 
derived its name from the office of constable first be- 
stowed upon the family of de Mealton by William the 
Conqueror. The Conqueror's grand constable, or 
marshal, was styled Princeps Miliiia Domtis Regis. 
Here is the seat of the late Sir Jacob Astley, which 
was built by his grandfather about the year l6S0, and 
within a few years has been much ornamented and 
improved, especially the west front, as the house, 
which is a handsome square mansion, has four fronts.. 
The chapel, grand staircase, many of the rooms, ceil- 
ings, &c. are highly finished; but the house, as a 
whole, is thought to be rather convenient than elegant. 
Here is a fine collection of prints and original palol^ 
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iiigs^ many curious and valuable books^ &c. The 
park contains between six and seven hundred acres, and 
is four miles in circumference. The great canal here» 
made with uncommon difBcultyi produces a fine efifect, 
being properly united with wood. The temple, mena- 
gerie, church, porters lodges, stables, and the tower 
called Belle Vue, are seen to advantage in various 
directions as we approach the house from the south. 
From the latter, Avhich contains several apartments, 
elegantly fitted up, is an immense prospect over the 
adjacent country and the sea. This prospect is finely 
intermixed with villages and cornfields. Norwich, 
North Walsham church. Lord Buckingham's Tower, 
Holt, Cley, and the ocean breaking through the hills 
at a distance, all combine to render this prospect one 
of the most perfect and pleasing in the county. 

Melton Hall is the seat of Sir J. H. Astley, bart. 
and Burgh, or Burrough Hall, one mile beyond, is also 
the seat of that gentleman. Three miles on the left 
of Melton Hall is Thursford HaU^ the residence of Sir 
Charles Chad^ bart. ; two miles further is Gunihorp 
Hall, Rev, C. Collyer. F|rom Melton Constable we turn 
to the right, and passing Thornage Hall, leave Hemp- 
sted and the Red House to the right, and proceed to 
Holt. 

Holt. This was an extensive lordship, and part of 
the royal demesne^ in the titne of the Confessor 5 but 
soon after the Conquest the family of De Vaux, or de 
Vallibus, were in possession. Holt is at present a 
neat market-town, pleasantly situated on a rising 
ground, and containing 216 houses and 1037 inhabit- 
ants 5 the market is held on Saturday, and two fairs 

a3 
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„„„„aUy, lb. flr.l on the Mlh of April, ,od <he «»».« 
r.ta M.1. .( No-omb.,. A ar. »hick broke o„. m 
.1,1. U,.n on M»y d.y. in ibc ye„ 1 708, »« «> r.p.d. , 
L 1. w.. ..id ib. bntcber. brf »o. time » .». tbc 
„e..on.b.lr.tall.. It bring S.tnrd.y. Before .1... fir. 
tecburd. con.U..d of . ».«, « ."«h »d .on.b n.*, 
. aiuare tower, and a Wty •pi'e. "bieb ™«> an e»- 
cellent .ea-mark: ibo cbancel »■■ 
up for tbe performance of divine k 
house, have been built bete .ince I 
aconiiderable freehold, founded r 
Sir Tbomu Greihim. who placed 
tual direction of the Fishmongers 
don. Sir Thomas Gresham was 1 
Holt, in the year 1507, and enter 
wilh'hU brother. Sir Richani G 
merchant in London, he became 
racier. In conjunction with Ins 
the Koyal Exchange, afterward 
npnbew Sir John Greshnnx ' • 

F nm Holt we proc«id northwards, «.d p~».nE 
B,!tt!M H.a, late .be seat of Paul Jodrdl, esq. on. 
thp sea coast, observe 

b".».v. a small sea po"- '»"«'" »-^ ^T. 
naeot. J by German merchant, ; but ha. ..nee hrf but 
Sule tmde except bsbiag. This pUce gave b.rft U. • 
„ . celebrated in church history, the I»'»'^ '"^ 
eccentric John de B«.o»thorpe, a member of the mo- 
nX of Carmelite Friar, here. On accono o b. 
SZ, and meupby.ie.1 learning, he was »lled .be 
resolute and subOe doctor , but was so bl.nded by the 
superstition of the age in which he li.ed, as to assert 
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in a controversy respecting the celibacy of the clergy^ 
*' that the Pope possessed an inherent right to di^ 
pense with the divine laws/' He died in London inr. 
the year 1346, 

Returning towards the road, we next notice 
Saxlingham. In the church at this place is the^ 
monument erected by Sir Christopher Heydon, ten 
the memory of his lady, Mirabel, who was buried 
here, and which monument nearly occupies the whole 
area; being, however, enclosed with iron rails, there 
is just space enough loft to go round this tomb, which 
is raised in the form of an Egyptian p)rramid, con- 
structed of marble and stone> supported: by pillars, 
reaching almost to the top of the chancel, surmounted 
by an urn. Within the- arch which supports the 
pyramid, is the effigies of a^lady kneeling on a cushion,, 
with a desk before her, on which lies a Bible opened, 
with these words, — '^ I dxa sure that my Redeemer 
Mveth," &c. Over her head an oval stone projects, so 
curiously polished, as to reflect her effigies as from a 
looking glass; and at each corner are two children, 
four boys and four girls on their knees. There are 
four steps to ascend to these effigies ; at each comer 
of the second step stands a Doric pillar ; on the top of 
that, to the south-west, is the statue of a woman veiled, 
her left foot treading on a tortoise, with a dog by her 
right foot ; on the north-west pillar is a swan, charged 
with stars ; on the north-east is a Centaur in a maze, 
or labyrinth, and on the south-east pillar, a man in 
armour kneeling on a cushion. The p3rramid is ornai- 
mented with a number of hieroglyphical figures ; on 
the east side is a man blowing bladders, with Heydon'a 
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crest, &c. On the north side are two dexter Iiand^ 
joined, a hare couchanty a cornucopia, ti'umpet^ and 
a vine branch, and the words, Vlvit Annos XXII. 
Menses VI. Obiit XV. Julil A° Dom. 1593. On the 
south side is a rose, the wind blowing on a cock's tsdl, 
several stars, a quiver full of arrows, hanging on a 
palm tree, &c. It is said that Sir Christopher pub- 
lished a treatise explainingthese hieroglyphical symbols. 
Passing several villages which contain nothing worthy 
particular notice, we join the road to Wells at New 
Walsingham. 

New Walsiwgham is a considerable market town,. 
situated on the banks of a small river which falls into 
the sea below Stiffkey, at the distance of about seven 
miles. The grounds on each side of the town rising 
in a bold manner, exhibit rather an unusual appearance 
in this county. Mr. Warner's plantations, the abbey, 
and the church, wii;h a small spire, are beautiful ob- 
jects, presenting themselves in different points of 
view, especially on approaching the town, entering 
either from Fakenham or Wells. Walsii^ham con- 
tains 232 houses and 1008 inhabitants. The market 
is on Wednesday, and the annual fair about Whitsun- 
tide. 

New and Old Walsingham formerly formed one 
lordship, and was part of the possessions of the power- 
ful Earls of fclafe. Here the widow lady of Ricoldie 
PavercheS; about the year 106l, founded a small chapel 
in honour of the Virgin Mary, similar to the Sancta 
Casa at Nazareth. Sir Geflfery de Favcrches, her son, 
confirmed the endowments she had made, and added 
the foundation of a priory for Ajjgustine Canons^ and 



erected a conventual church* The numerous gifts and 

grants to this famous religious house form one of 

those extensive and dull mazes of ecclesiastical record, 

through which the historic topographer is constrained 

to wade. At the dissolution the annual revenues of 

the monastery were valued, according to Speed, at 

446/. J 4*. 4d, The immense wealth of this place arose 

from the fame of the image of the Lady of Walsing- 

liam, being as much, if not more frequented than the 

shrine of St.Thomas h Becket at Canterbury. Foreigners 

of all nations came hither on pilgrimages. Many 

kings and queens of England also paid their devotions 

to it, so that the number and quality of her devotees 

appeared to equal those of the Lady of Loretto* For 

mercenary purposes, the opinion was then propagated 

that such persons as had not been there were impiou * 

and irreligious* The great Erasmus, one of the 

foreigners who probably came here rather to gratify 

curiosity than any other motive, observed, '^ The 

church is splendid and beautiful, but the Virgin dwells 

not in it } that, out of respect, is granted to her son> 

but neither in that doth she live, the building being 

not yet finished. She has her church so contrived as 

to be on the right hand of her son. In this church 

there is a small chapel of wood, into which the pilgrims 

are admitted on each side at a narrow door. There is 

but little or no light but what proceeds from wax 

tapers, yielding a most pleasant and odoriferous smell; 

but if you look in, you will say it is a seat of the gods, 

so bright and shining it is all over with jewels, gold, 

and silver." In the Colloquy, entitled '^ Peregrinatio,** 

'ExQSmns has also given a very humorous descriptioo. 
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of the superstitions practised at this place in his 
time. 

The present remains of this once stupendous monas- 
tic pile, are a portal or west entrance gateway, a richly 
ornamented lofty arch^ sixty feet high, which formed 
the east of the church* supposed to hare been erected 
in the time of Henry VII. ^ the refectory, seventy-eight 
feet long, and twenty-seven broad; and the walls 
twenty-six and a half feet in height ; a Saxon archA 
part of the original chapel, which has a zig-ziig mould- 
ing; part of the old cloisters^ a stone bath, and two 
uncovered wells, called the IVishing Wdls, out of 
which the devotees, who had the pemjiission to drink, 
were made to believe they might, under certain re- 
strictions, have any thing they wished for. At present 
the principal part of these ruins are included in the 
pleasure-gardens of Henry Lee VVarner, esq. who has a 
large commodious house that occupies the site of the 
Priory. The Abbey wall, near a mile in circuit, is yet 
▼ery entire in most parts, as is likewise a stone pulpit 
in one of the windows. 

Among the recent improvements made by the pre* 
sent proprietor is a new bridge across the rivulet, in 
front of the house, and widening \\\e course of the 
stream, so as to give it the appearance of a lake. Con* 
tiguous to this water, and intermixed in a fine grove of 
large trees, are the various fragments of the ruins 
already noticed. Some of these are considered as in- 
teresting relics of architectural antiquity, and though 
se^veral detached parts remain, the destruction of the 
rest is regretted by the curious. The church at Wal- 
»ihgham is a large and interesting pile, displaying^ 
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when visited by commlssionera appoloted by the crown, 
'" conftutd themidvei guilty of notorious inconlinency ; 
'«Dd that great superstition and much forgery was 
-fbond in their pretended relics and miracles.'' 

About n mile to the left of Walsinghiun is 

HovoHTON. This place is called Houghton in tie 
•Hole and Houghton le Dale, to distingnisb it from the 
Houghton in Callow hundred. The small ancient 
'chapel here appears to have been much ornamented 
with crocketed pinnacles, canopied niches, &c. 

We now turn to th 
the hundred of Brothe: 
the contiguous village 

South Cbeake. / 
-ditirch in this village : 
supposed to have been 
The way leading to it i 
the great slanghtei" w 
between the Saxons at 
shore, in the adjacent 
or hillocks, which Can 
graves of the slain. 

Crbakb Abbey, in 
first founded for a mas 
Jay brethren, by Sir B 
wife. They were after 

of the Augustine orde 1 

lamain, and form a fin 

«erve several villages of the name of Sumhamj the 
most remarkable of these are 

BuRKnAH WesTOAfE, or Bdrnhau Maiket, so 
<aUed to dlgtingubh It from other parishes in this hon- 
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dred. Here is a small wedcly market on Mondays. 
Here was formerly a small monastery of White Friars 
or Carmelites. 

Bu&NHABi Thorpe is most distinguished by its 
having been the birthplace of the immortal Nelson, 
ivfaose fatJKr was many years rector of this place} and 
also of Bumham Satton. 

HoLKHArM^ about three miles and a half from Bum- 
ham Westgaite, it is said,, takes its name from its site 
being near some hills, Hoelig Ham, and, as tradition 
says^ was one of the country seats of a king of the East 
Angles 5 and that Withiburga^ his youngest daughter^ 
who was caacmized for her piety> was bom and edu« 
cated here. The principal lordship of this town> after 
the Conquestj, was granted to Tovi, one of the Con- 
queror'iS attendants, on the deprivation of Ketel a free- 
man, who was lord in the reign of King Edward. 
Holkham was once a place of some o>nsequence and 
enainenee for trade and shippings as in the fourth year 
of Edward II. the king sent his writ to this town^ 
Bumham, Snetterley^ Lynn, and Yarmouth, to pro« 
vide^^s to be sent to Scotland : and this town, with 
that of Bumham Deepdale, were appointed to find one 
8hip> in order with others to transport the king*s army 
fvam Duldin to Scotland* The Coke family were very 
early residents at Holkham. Sir Edward Coke^ Lord 
Chief Justice of England, was one of the most distin* 
gniehed branches of this family. 

Holkham church, dedicated to St, Withiburga^ 
stands on a hill north of the town, one mile from the 
sea, and is a noted sea-mark, commanding an extensive 
^atspect over the Britkh oeean. It consists of a nave 
and two aisles with a chanpel, aU covered with .1^. A 
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Strong square tower stands at the south-west comer 
of the south aisle, embattled, having four bells. The 
lower part serves as a porch to the church. The north 
and south aisles extend on each side of the chancel^ 
and serve as buttresses against the wind, &c. from 
the sea. The east end of both these aisles were 
chapels, but are now inclosed. This church was tho- 
roughly repaired by the Countess Dewager of Leicester 
in 1767, at the expense of ICOO/. The pulpit^ desks, 
communion-table, rails, &c. are of mahogany ^ the 
font is marble. Linen and books for all the services 
were at the same time provided, the old monuments 
restored, the veStry Jtted up, the floors new laid, the 
windows glazed, and the whole finished by Easter, 
1768* The Countess of Leicester, in 17639 further 
endowed some alms-houses she had built at Uolkham 
in iyss. Three men and three women, maintained 
herein, have sixpence a day each, one chaldron of 
coals annually, and new clothing once in two years. • 
Holkham House, This magnificent seat was begun in 
the yearI734 by the Eail of Leicester, and completed by 
his Countess Ddwager in 1 760 ithe general plans, eleva- 
tions, &d« were giveh by the Earls of Burlington and 
Leicester, assisted by Mr. Kent, who had been patronized 
by those noblemen whilst pursuing his studies at Rome. 
The central part of this spacious mansion, built of 
white brick, is accompanied' by four ^^ings or pavilions^ 
which are connected with it by rectilinear corridors^ 
or galleries ; eaeh of the fronts, therefore, displays a 
centre and two wings, a most admirable contrivance, 
as they serve either to unite the principal floors of the 
wings with the state apartments, or to detach them at 
pleasure. These corridorsi &c. communicating di- 
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rectly with the lawn, or witii the servants* offices be- 
low on the basement story^ are an advantage which 
seems^ with some trifling deviations, to have been bor-^ 
rowed from Palladio*s plan of a villa designed for the 
Cavalier Leonardo Mocenigo upon the Brenta. The 
south front has in its centre a bold portico, with its 
entablature supported by six Corinthian columns. 
The north £pont is the grand or principal entrance, and 
consists of a centre and two wings, with a tier of Ve- 
netian windows over another of small square sashes in 
the rustic basement. The length of this front is 144 feet. 
The dimensions of the central part of this house are 62 
feet by 14. This contains the principal or grand apart- 
ments, that present one regular suite of five rooms 
diminishing from the centre, which is the largest and 
most splendid, communicating with facility, and re- 
ceding graduaUy to the extreme and lesser apartments 
situated in the wings, with which, on the south side, 
the corridors included, it forms an enfilade of twelve 
distinct rooms, terminated at each end by a window, 
and produces an extent of nearly 344 feet. The gild- 
ing' of the window frames and cashes, which has lately 
been renewed by Mr» Coke, gives the whole a mag- 
nificent appearance. There are four wings or pavilions, 
each of which in dimension is 60 feet by 70. 

The stranger's wing is divided upon the ground 
floor into single bedchambars; and above, on the 
principal floor, it is again divided into bedchambers, 
with single or double dressing-rooms, as may be oc- 
casionally requisite. 

The family wing, occupied by the family, contains 
the library and two additional rooms fitted up by Mr. 
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Ooke, the one for the recqition of his invaluable coK 
lecUon of manuscripts, which during many years were 
deposited in the tower library^ the other for the earliest 
editions of the classics* 

The chapel wing contains the chapel and two com* 
plete sleeping apartments, over which are lodging 
rooms for some of the serrants of the family. The 
lower part is appropriated to the laundry and dairy 
oflSceSy with a drying yard and court attached. 

The kitchen wing is allotted to the uses of the 
kitchen and its oflSces, with serTants' hall, haring bed-* 
rooms over it ) this has likewise its contiguous court. 
These courts, although they contain a number of 
smaller buildings, commodiously situated near the 
offices to which they belong, are so judiciously con- 
cealed from outward observation, thai their boundary 
wall rises no higher than to the plinth of the base- 
ment story. Under this are the cellan and various 
other places, appropriated to different uses, correspond- 
ing in size with the rooms above, so that the partition 
walls might have a safe foundation, being carried up 
directly from, the cellar floor. Eadi room and passage 
being entirely arched over with groined brickwork, 
and executed in such a masterly style, as to par- 
ticularly attract the notice of every perscm who has 
had an opportunity of inspecting them. Such is the 
strength of the foundation and of the arches, that it 
is on record, that there are as m^iy bricks below the 
surface of the ground, as have been used in the upper 
part of the structure. 

The Holkhom bricks resemble the modern yellow 
brick of the Romans, both in colour and hardness ^ 
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thid similarity was discovered by comparing the former 
with one of the latter accidentally .sent from Rome in i 
the packing case of an antique statue. 

Bath stone^ in deference to its fine yellow tint, was 
first fixed on for the external surface of the intended 
structure ^ but a brick earth was found in the neigh- 
bouring parish of Burnham Norton, which, with pro- 
per seasoning and tempering, produced an excellent 
well-shaped bricks approaching nearly to the colour of 
Bath stone, full as ponderous, and of a much firmer 
texture* > « 

As a proof of their durability, although nearly sixty 
years are. elapsed since the completion of the work,, 
during which time they have been continually ex- 
posed to the iaction of the weather, yet they remain as 
sound and perfect as when first laid. 

It may be a matter worthy of remark in this place, 
that in the execution of a single rustic,, no less than 
thirty moulds of different shapes and sizes were re- 
quired* lliis was most judiciously done to avoid 
cutting the bricks, which wbuld have caused a dis- 
coloration of their surfaces, and would have ma- 
terially increased the. number of joints. 

Throughout the execution of the work, bricks have 
be^a made »of all the. various forms that were re- 
quisite. 

The same diligence was used in preparing the mortar 
for the walls, which being first mixed in due pro- 
portion of lime and sand, was afterwards (to render it 
of sufficient fineness for close brick-work) ground be- 
tween a pair of large mill-stones, fitted to an engine 
for that p]urpo^e. 

All' the innar joipts of the walls were carefully filled 

R 3 
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with this mortar, made up into grottt, and poured, ia 
a liquid state, upon ererj ooune, or erery two oouraes 
of the brick-work. The floors are entirely of wainseot 
oak. The chimney pieces are in the finest style of exe- 
cution ; those of the principal rooms are of t^e pure^ 
statuary marble ; the others are composite, and iu point 
of beauty and variety of material and workmanship 
are not to be surpassed. The cielings to the principal 
floor are well executed in white and goLd^ by Mr* Car- 
ter, and have a light and beautiful effect. 

The architect took care that no part of the pritidpal 
walls should be supported upon timber, lest in decay- 
ing it might damage the fabric ; this ju^dous plan 
cannot be too highly esteemed, it being particularly 
worthy the attention of all those concerned in building* 
So little indeed does the strength of this edifice depend 
upon the assistance of its timbers, that the g^irders of 
the principal floors were not hoisted into their respective 
situations till after the roof had been raised to the 
building, and the walls of the house fidly perfected j 
by which management the timbers have a free circu-* 
lation of air about them, being in contact with the 
wall only on their lower surfaces. 

This superb edifice was erected under the superin- 
tendance of the late Mr. Brettingham, of Norwich, 
whose son published plans, elevations, &c. of the struc* 
ture, who, in the knowledge of sound building, was 
allowed to equal, if not excel, all the professors of his 
time 5 and in fact the characteristic merit of Holkham 
is most discernible in the accurate performance of its 
workmanship. 

Among the bustoes and statues in the vestibule 
under the portico of the south front, is that of Car- 
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DMcteii the Cyrenean philosc^iker, a figure of Jupiter^ 
a marble bust of Cicero, the same of Plato> an antique 
Herma^ a bust of Seneca^ and sereral plaster casts 
from antique statues. The room next the Jupiter 
contains, 1. a dancing faun, in the gallery of Flo- 
rence $ 3. Apollo, of the Belvidere ; 3. Gan3rmede, of 
Villa Medici ; 4. Ptolemy, of the Grand Duke*s gallery 
at florence^ 5. Meleager, of Pichini; 6. Venus de 
Belle Fesse. Here is also an antique cinerary urn, in 
the form of an altar, highly decorated. 

The Grand Hall. The idea of this hall was sug^ 
gested by the earl himself, from Palladio's plan of a 
basilica, or tribunal of justice, &c* 

The tribunal part, or semicircular niche at the upper 
end, contains the flight of steps leading up to the 
saloon. 

The fluted Ionic ccdumns, which form the colonnade 
or gallery of communication, leading to the apartments 
on each side of the hall> and which is supported on a 
basement of variegated alabaster, was taken from the 
Ionic temple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome, and well ex- 
ecuted by the late Mr. Pickford j who also performed 
the greater part of the work of the basement ; round 
the upper and lower parts of which is a border of 
black marble, inlaid with white alabaster a la Grecque. 
Tbe floor is of Portland stone, bordered with another 
of a dark colour, which produces a good effect. 

The quadrangular diminishing Mosaics in the cove, 
from the aforesaid, are taken from the same Pantheon ; 
^e whole entablature and compartment delihgs, in 
stucco, and all other cielings, cornices, and entabla* 
tares, in the numerous apartments of this villa, were 
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conducted from their conunenconent by the ingenions 
Mr. T. Clark, of Westminster. 

Over the entrance door into the hall, which is parti- 
cularly striking torn its simplicity, is the following 
inscription, illustrative of the appearance of this part 
of the country, before the plastic hand of the Earl of 
Leicester had beautified it. 

" This seat, on an open barren estate, was planned, 
planted, built, decorated, and inhabited, the middle of 
the eighteenth century, by Thomas Coke, Earl of Lei* 
cester." 

Imagination can scarcely form an idea more majestic 
than that of this hall, which is one of the noblest de* 
rived to us from the ancients 3 nor perhaps can any 
space be found of the same magnitude, that will admit 
of a grander display of architecture. 

Its stately range of fluted columns of variegated 
alabaster 3 the splendour of its various ornaments in 
the ceiling, in the cove, in the soffits of the architrave, 
and in the colonnades, all decorated with such admi- 
rable propriety, from the purest models of antiquity 1 
jointly produce on the mind of the admiring spectator 
an effect every way corresponding with the most ex- 
alted ideas of Vitruvian magnificence. 

The statues in the niches of the colonnade of the 
grand hall, beginning with that on the left hand next ' 
the corridor, are as follow, 1. Apollo 5 2. Flora; 3. Bac- * 
chus^ 4. Isis, or priestess of Isis^ 5, SeptimiusSeverusj 
6. a Faun, with the nacchare (or castanets) in marble, 
antique.. Oyer the door leading into the saloon,, a 
bust of the Earl of Leicester, the noble founder of this 
mansion} 7. an antique Faun in marble 5 8. Agrippiiia 
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Minoniy (in Travertine ttoneXi 9* Venus di BeUe Fene; 
lO. a Fann^ from the antique^ a cast; 11. Julia Mam- 
inea> a ditto ; 12. Astinous, of the capitol, a ditto. 
The death of Germanieus^ by NoUekens ; a bas-relief, 
representing the delivering up the gates of Florence to 
Cosmo the Great ; a small figure of the river Nile> in 
white marble. 

llie ceiling of the north dining-room was for the 
most part taken from Inigo Jones. The two chimney 
pieces are of excellent workmanship^ and of similar 
design^ diversified in the devices of their tablets. The 
bear and bee-hive on the one, the sow with her litter 
and the wolf on the other, are truly deserving attention. 
They are composed of Sicilian jasper, trusses, and 
statuary marble, mixed, executed by Mr. Carter > who 
also executed the foliage scrolls in the open pilasters of 
the archway, leading to the sideboard. The scrolls 
are carved in lime-tree wood. The sideboard table, 
the frame and legs of which are of porphyry, (a frag-* 
ment of an ancient sarcophagus) are enriched with 
or-moulu ornaments. The slab is of Egyptian green 
inai4>le, in which the asbestos is said to be found. Be- 
iieath it stands a large bason of Mount Edgecumbe 
red granite. The block was a present from Lord 
Edgecumbe. On each side of the niche are two antique 
heads, or modern bustoes, of African coloured marble, 
and placed on consoles. On the left hand side of the 
niche is Geta, who was stabbed by his brother Caracalla, 
that he might reign alone. 

The anti-room to the stranger^s vnng contains a 
number of exquisite paintings, mostly the family por- 
traits. 

The red and yellow dressing-room, the red and yellow: 



bedchamber, the blae and ydlow bedchamber^ and all 
the others of this detcriptioD^ are highly decorated with 
statuary marble ornaments^ tapestry^ and paintings. 

To the statue gallery, its vestibule, and its tribune, 
it is impossible to do justice by any slight sketch.- To 
appreciate their value they must be seen 5 when even 
those who cannot comprehend will at least admire. 

The Manuscript Library, This room has lately been 
fitted up by Mr. Coke for the reception of his superb 
collection of manuscripts, 800 in number, which have 
recently, by the able assistance of the liberal and en- 
lightened Mr. Roscoe, been inspected and restored 5 
who has by the most indefatigable perusal of 'these 
manuscripts^ been enabled to ascertain their age and 
their value, and he has enriched them with notes and 
observations of his own, which must prove entertaining 
to every man of classical taste and erudition. 

The library is 54 feet by 18, and is elegantly and 
completely fitted up with light open bookcases, that 
contain a large number of choice works, and books of 
engravings, some of which are extremely rare. The 
dado contains port-folios of valuable original drawings 
and prints, by Raphael, Julio Romano, Francesco, 
Penni, Polidoro, the Carraccis, Guido, Dominichino, 
Guercino, Titian, Carlo Maratti, and the Venetian and 
Flemish schools. 

Also a valuable collection of ceilings, pavements, 
vases, and urns, designed and coloured from the an- 
tique, by Santo Bartoli. 

The chapel is 63 feet by 18, and 2; feet high. The 
paintings are, as follow : over the altar, the assumptioB 
of the Virgin, a masterly performance, by the ad- 
mirable Guido Reni. On the side pannels, two whole 
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length figures of Santa Cecilia and St. Anne, Cipriani. 
Above, in the attic part of the chapel^ Abraham, Ha- 
gar and Ismad, by Andrea Sacclii, from the Barberini 
collection ; the Angel appearing to Joseph, Lanfranco j 
Rebecca at the well, Benedetto Luti. In the family 
seat, over a neat small chimney piece, composed of 
Stafifordshire alabaster, and coloured marbles, is a pic- 
ture of St. Mary Magdalen and an angel. Carlo Ma- 
ratti. The screen to the seat towards the. chapel is of 
cedar wood, inlaid with ornaments carved in lime-tree. 
The basement of the chapel is encrusted with Stafford- 
shire alabaster : and the columns are also of the same 
material. 

The Park, To give a full description of this ex- 
tensive domain would form a volume of itself; suffice 
it to say, the park, within the paling, contains about 
3500 acres. Its circumference is upwards of ten miles. 
Within the park, is a most enchanting ride of seven 
miles, in the midst of a belt of fir, and other trees, 
evergreens and shrubs, whose foliage exhibits a variety 
of tints. The interior presents all the eye or imagina- 
tion can wish. Clumps of flourishing trees, sketched 
with the greatest taste, gentle hills, and the corn 
waving vales; the extensive lake, with its finely 
wooded shore ; the church and other objects, combine 
to heighten, the scene. 

One of the principal ornaments of the park is the 
obelisk ; this pillar, which stands on an eminence, is 
seen with great advantage from the south front of the 
house ; skirted on each side with wood, with such great 
uniformity, it cannot but attract notice. From the 
base line to the extremity of its point it measures 80 
feet ; it is only cased with Bath stone" ashler, fastened 
together with iron cramps, and as the work advanced. 
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ilkd up with regular courBes of brick-work« laid dry, 
and cemeDted with grout or liquid mortar. Tlie dif- 
ficulty condtted in preventing the settlement of the 
inner nucleus^ or brick core, from the outside courses 
of stone ashler : which this method efifectually removed. 

Inigo Jones was the first that introduced the dia* 
mond or flat point: Irat the architect of Holkham has 
followed the rules of antiquity, and given its tennma- 
tion an equilateral triangle, of whidi alteration Lord 
Burlington afterwards appooved. This obelisk, the 
first work erected at Holkham, was completed in the 
year 1729. 

Near this stands ^e temple, the portico of which, 
all except the crest and cyphers in the frieze, was 
taken from an example of ^e Doric order, exhibited 
in the' Parallek de rArchitecture, which the author, M. 
de Chambray, gives as a design of that excellent Italian 
artist Pirro Ligorio, from an ancient fragment found 
at Albano near Roipe* 

The projection of the cornice is very hagt, more 
than equal to its height; and Lord Burlington, who 
saw it soon after its completion,, pronounced it to be 
the best executed piece of work he had seen performed 
In his time. 

A few yards to the north of the obelidc, is a peculi- 
arly grand view of the house, and of the lake, wluch 
from this situation appears to be 01^ separated from 
the sea by the beautiful wood which intervenes. It 
resembles indeed an arm of the sea, flowing up amidst 
a sylvan scene } not unlike that witnessed by ^neas on 
the river Tyber, as he proceeded to the hospitable man- 
sion of Evander. The fine panoramic land and sea 
view from the efauroh tower exceeds description. 

EMtrances. The grand and principal approach to 
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the house is by the triumphal areh« on the Fakenham 
road^ from whidi a fine broad rista leads to the obe- 
lisk, which is distant from the arch a mile and a half. 
Rising^ with the hill you approach the obelisk, which 
is situated in the midst of a fine plantation ; passing 
through the obelisk wood^ the road branches off to the 
left, leaving a fine expanse of lawn on the south front 
of the house, which is here seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

The fVest Lodge; a very neat building by Mr. Wyatt. 
On the left of the road to the house is an interesting 
Tiew of the New Inn, where company coming to see 
the house may receive every accommodation. 

The East Lodge; a building of simple and elegant 
architecture, by Wyatt j from hence to the N.W. is an 
extensive view of the rich, well wooded, and highly 
cultivated grounds of the park. 

Gardens, The kitchen garden, including the outer 
belt, contuns eight acres. The ])rincipal part is divided 
into three squares of one acre each, the lesser part con- 
tains two compartments of one acre each. The extent 
of walling comprises upwards of 1400 yards in length, 
and 14 feet in height, well covered with fruit trees. 
In the middle square are two mulberry trees, which, 
as they are so generally admired, may be here men- 
tioned. The extent of one is 30 yards, and the other 
27, in a fine and healthy state. The vinery, which per- 
haps is the finest in England, is deserving the inspection 
of strangers. The hot-houses and forcing frames are 
aflso deserving notice. 

The Pleasure Grounds, to the east of the mansion, 
are tastefully laid out. A fine gravel walk winding 
tiurough clumps of trees, and shrubs of various kinds, 

6 
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interspersed with many a lovely flower, beguiles the 
footsteps of the wandering stranger while passing 
through thb wilderness of sweets. 

Mr. Coke's establishment upon the whole is princely. 
He has sat in several parliaments with little intermis- 
sion ; his annual sheep-shearing at Holkham is respect- 
ably attended, when the doors of hospitality and science 
are thrown open, not to those of rank and fortune only, 
but to all who are competent to receive or communi- 
cate improvements in agriculture. 

In a word, to visit Uolkham with advantage, the 
Strang ER*8 Guide to Holkham, containing _a de- 
scription of the paintings, statues, &c. of Holkham- 
house, also an account of the park, gardens, &c. &c, com- 
piled by J. Dawson, and printed at Bumham J 81/, 
ought to be viewed as an indispensable accompani- 
ment. The various statues, bustoes, paintings, &c» 
&c., are not only enumerated in this little work as 
they are arranged in the different apartments, but the 
subjects are ably illustrated by historical and classical 
remarks ^ and the whole divested of the errors of former 
accounts, occasioned by the recent changes and im- 
provements in this noble seat. 

Holkham House is open for general inspection on 
Tuesdays only, except tojbreigners and artists. Strangers 
or travellers who wish to view the house on other days 
can only do so by particular application to Mr. Coke, 
who has never refused his permission. 

Before concluding our present excursion we must 
notice a few places to the right of New Walsingham ; 
the first of these is 

BiNHAM. In the year 1738, Mr. Samuel Buck pub- 
lished a print of the ruins of Binham priory, and its 
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collegiate church, great part of the west CDd of which 
was then standing. Excepting the west front, the 
whole is supposed to belong to the early style of Nor- 
man architecture. The original structure was raised 
in the reign of Henry I. The nave and north aisle 
have been used many years as the parish church, and 
at the west end is a handsome font. There are three 
tiers of seven arches on each side of the nave; the 
uppermost partly pointed and partly semicircular, the 
lowermost semicircular. The exterior of the western 
front is wholly in the pointed style, containing, in the 
lower part, a grand central and two side door-ways, 
with blank arcades between i\im', and over the 
former is a large centre window, which has been 
highly ornamented with mullions and tracery. 

Wareham is about two utiles from Binham, 
at a small distance from Stiffkey, and here is the 
seat of Sir Martin Browne Folkes, bart. This has 
been deemed one of the most beautiful situations in 
Norfolk. The house stands on the brow of a gently 
rising hill, being protected from the north, east, and 
west, with very fine plantations, of many years growth^ 
in the form of a crescent. The south opens on a de* 
lightful winding vale, affording a view of several vil- 
lages and churches, and a large piece of water, which 
is lost in a grove. Nothing can be more picturesque 
than these and the view that breaks upon Uie traveUer 
passing through the dark fir-wood, on his approach 
from London ; hence the shady plantations about the 
house form a fine contrast with the brilliancy of the 
'landscape in general. Turning to the right, an inr 
closure breaks into the plantations; this is fringed 
with open wood, that half obscures the viUoge of 
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Wiardiam> icattered thickly with trees j and Warehanl 
•teeples^ one peeping orer the thick plantations near 
the house> and the other, more open, complete the 
view— excepting that> full to the left, is the large 
Danish camp of Sweno^ including about nine acres, 
with ramparts thirty feet high, the whole being nearly 
of a circular form. In the town of Wareham was a 
chapel, with its cemetery or yard, which, previous to 
the Dissolution, belonged to the nunnery of Brad- 
holme. 

Stifpkrt is about two miles to the right of Ware- 
ham. Here is Stiffkey HmU, which having been se* 
veral years in a ruin»»us «tate is occupied by a fanner. 
The house still presents some circular towers, ^. and 
was built by Sir Nicholas Bacon, knt., Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal in the time of Queen Elizabeth. The 
arms are on the gateway, and the date is l604. The 
west front with two embrasured towers present more 
uniformity than most houses built at that period. Si- 
tuated in the bottom of a sequestered vale, environed 
with lofty trees, and a stream slowly meandering by 
the side casts an additional gloom over the dilapi- 
dated mansion. The hills around rise in a bold manner, 
but though bare of wood, this is compensated by the 
thick inclosures in which the village of StiflPkey is 
scattered, forming with its church in the dip of the 
hill, and that of Blakeney above it, in a prouder situa- 
tion, a most complete and pleasing picture. 

In proceeding directly along the road from New 
Walsingham to Wells, we pass the inconsiderable 
village of Wighton, and then arrive at Wells. 

Wells, called in the Domesday Survey Guella, 
seated near the German Ocew^ is a small sea* port 
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town. It possesses a good harbour with a deep chan- 
nel> but it is difficult of access owing to the shifting 
sands : from not having sufficient back-water to carry 
the silt out to sea^ it has long been accumulating .to 
the great injury of the port. Previous to the late war. 
Wells carried on a considerable trade to Holland in 
corn, malt, &c. Subsequent to this the town has been 
much benefited by an. oyster- fishery. The market is 
held on Saturdays, and the population is stated, by 
Mr. Beatnifife, at 2319. 



EXCURSION V. 

From Norwich through Drayton^ Attlehridge^ 
Moreton, Lenwade-bridge^ Sparham^ Billing- 
/brd, North Elmham, Brlsley, Stanfieldy Mile- 
ham^ Litcham^ Gayton^ Gay wood, to Lynn Regis. 

ON commencing this excursion, about a mile and 
a half from Norwich, we arrive at Hellesden or 
Haylesdon, and here is situated Hellesden New 
Hall, on the left of our road. 

This manor being granted by the Conqueror to God- 
win Halden, of Danish^ extraction, it is remarked of 
him " that he held under Earl Guert, brother of King 
Harold, the lordship, of Nettington, in Smethdon hun- 
dred, in the Confessor's time and at the Conquest, 
when he was also rewarded with this lordship* those 
of Oxnead and Bernham, in South Erpingham a^d 

s3 
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Fborhow hundreds, a proof that he ww a reM agafaist 
King Harold> and assisted the Conqueror/* 

The church is a small pile> consisting of a body or 
naYe> and has an octangular tower> and one bell. At 
the east end of the north aisle was the chantry of John 
de Haylesdon and his wife^ both buried under a marble 
grave-stone with a brass plate in the year 1S83. Over 
the porch of the south door is an arch of stone^ and in 
the churchyard stands an old cross. It is intended to 
take down the present bridge here^ and to erect a new 
one on the site> either of timber or iron. The arch to 
be 38t span^ and the width of the bridge, dear of the 
railway^ 134- feet. 

We now pass through Drayton and Taverham^ 
already described, and perceive 

Rim OL AND, lying a little to our left. The church 
here has three aisles, and a chancel, with a square 
tower, and five bells. In the east window of the north 
aisle, several persons are represented kneeling l>efore a 
crucifix, and with labels S^ca Trinitas, unus Deus, mi- 
$erere nobis. Underneath, Oratt pro fratrib. et soro^ 
rib. glide S*ce Trlnitatis, qui Jitri fecerunt istam fents* 
tram. In this church was also the guild of St. Mary $ 
and mention was made in 1467 of a cloth to cover the 
image of the holy spirit in this chureh. In a house in 
this town, called Blackborn*s^ was the coat armour of 
John Salisbury, D. D. He was Dean of Norwich, 
Bishop of the Isle of Man, and the last prior of Hors- 
ham, and was married. 

About a mile northward of Rlngland, and on the 
same side of the road, is Morton. 

Morton, now called Morton on the Hill, was 
anciently a hamlet belonging to Helmingham. The 
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church is dedicated to St. Margaret. In an arch 
against the north wall^ is an antique monument, hut 
with no inscription^ only a cross cut in wood. 

At a short distance on our left we observe 

Weston. The family c^' Rookwood held large pos- 
sessions here at an early period : they descended from 
John Rokewode, who was escheator of Norfolk and 
Suffolk in the AQth of Edward III. and was liying at 
£uston in Suffolk in the 10th of Richard II» Firmine 
Rookwood is said to have built Weston UalL The 
ehurch has a nave with two aisles^ a chancel, and a 
tower with five bells* 

Weston House lies near the road, and is the seat 
of J. Custance, Esq. 

Elsino lies still farther to the left. The tower of 
the church here is square, and contains five bells. In 
the east window of the chancel are the portraitures of 
Sir Hugh de Hastings, and the Lady Margaret his 
wife. He built the church, and is represented on his 
knees, in armour, with his tabard of arms over it. 
The image of his lady has on her gown, also her arms, 
&c. } she is likewise upon her knees, each supporting 
with both their hands a church, and thus signifying 
themsdves as the founders of this. In the midst of 
the chancel lies a large marble stone, round which 
there has been a rim of brass, now spoiled, and upon 
this marble, the portrait of a knight in complete ar« 
mour, with a lion at his feet, and the arms of Hastings 
over his head : his helmet is supported by two angels. 

Ling lies between us and the road to which we are 
now returning. Here was anciently a religious house 
or nunnery, which is said to have been removed to 
Thctford, about II76, at the request of John of Ox*- 
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ford« Bbhop of Norwich -, and in the fifteenth of Ed« 
ward I. a jury found the daims of the prioress of SU 
George^ in Thetford^ for a fair at Ling> yearly^ on the 
feast of St. Edmund. 

Having joined the road at Lenwade bridge, we ob- 
serve on our right the village of 

Hbv BRING LAND. Here was the priory of Mountjoy, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary^ St. Michael, and St. 
Laurence^ which stood about a mile south-west of the 
parish church, the north aisle of which was built by 
Sir Roger Bilney, who was buried under a. marble 
grave-stone, with his effigies in brass, and about the 
rim of it was this inscription, in old French. 

Sir Roger de B^lney gyst id 
Dieu de S* Alme eit merci. 
£t prie quelqe Ic voyont 
Ke in memorie le avont. 

Witch INGHAM Great and Little are also on our 
right, and are passed through in our way to Reepham. 
The church of Great Witchingham, dedicated to St. 
Mary, was anciently a rectory, granted to the priory of 
Longueville in Normandy, by Walter Gifford, Earl of 
Bucks. Among other inscriptions to the memory of 
the ancient family of Le Neve, is the following cha- 
racter, most remarkable at present for its uncommon 
rarity ! 

'* Here lyeth Oliver Le Neve, esq. a faithful subject 
of the king, an obedient son of the churchy a stout 
patron of justice^ and a true lover of his country, no 
friend to popery or presbytery 5 but a zealous ossertor 
of the Church of England, as the nearest to primitive 
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Christianity^ and tlie rery sanctuary of the English in- 
terest^ liberty, and property : he was for his intellec- 
tuais^ of a most sound, solid, deep> and piercing judg- 
ment ; for his morals^ of a noost prudent, sober, grare, 
just, generous, and every way obliging, virtuous con- 
versation, wherein he eminently excelled, and was 
therein constant to his death, which was Jan. 21 » iG/S^ 
and in the 78th year of his age. 

May his posterity immortalize his name by the imi- 
tation of his virtues ! 

Vir bonus est hie, qui ut leges patria, sic sacram re- 
ligionemjirmiter excoluit" 

Of an opposite kind to the former, but in the quaint 
phrase of those times, is the following punning inscrip- 
tion in memory of Thomas AUeyn of Wichingham 
Magna, gent, who died Feb. 3, l650, and his two 
wives. 

Death here advantage hath of life I spye. 
One hasbaud with two wives at once may lye. 

At the east end of the south aisle was a chapel be- 
longing to Strete Hall. In the windows of the church 
are the arms of the Earls of Clare, Mortimer, &c. 

Reepham or Repham is at present a very small 
town, having a weel^ly market on Saturdays, which 
was obtained by a charter granted to Sir John de Vaux, 
in the fifth year of King Edward I. At one time, the 
parisli had three churches standing within one sepul- 
chral enclosure; two of these still remain. In the 
chancel of one of these are monuments with effigies, 
4brc. to the memory of the ancient family of the Ker- 
destons. Here was also a ^' famous image of the 
Virgiii Mary,'* which, like the shrine of Diana at 
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Epbesns, brought no imall gdns to those who ma- 
naged the concern, on account of the nuaaemua pil- ' 
grimages made to it. The church of Repham servea 
aloo for the village of Kerdeston, where there was 
fonuerlf a chapel, standing dose ob a hill, called the 
Chapel Close } no part of this is now left, being carried 
away at different times to build or repair the neigh- 
hour! ng houses. Some low hollowground is said to have 
been a moat; bat it is most probable that this was the 
manor-house and chapel belonging to the Kenlestons. 

Within a mile on the left is Buoton Hall, the seat 
of — ^— Hewlett, esq, and just beyond, Whitwell 
Hall, that of T. Coke, esq. 

Sali. or Sallb lies about two miles to the tight of 
Reepham. - The church of this villa^ is a stately pile, 
built chiefly of freestone, in the manner of a cathedral, 
and consists of a chancel, a nave, two aisles, a transept, 
and a square tower at the west end. It was erected at 
the expense bf some lord, in the reign of Henry VI. 
probably by Delapole, Duke of Suffolk, whose arms, 
quartered witli those of Wingfield, are in the east 
window of the chapel. In the pavement, on a fiat 
etoncj is this inscription >o- 

leyn, Capellini, q obt 3 [k 

jacct Galfrid Boleyn, q li, 

1440, e( Alice uxor ^us ai 

ab,&G. Mere is Sail Hou .q. 

Wood Dallino lies d ad 

nearly three miles distant. This was long the seat of 
the family of the de Dallings, one of whose descendants 
built Dolling Hall, about the year 1582, and gave it 
with part of his demesne lands to Robert, his second 
■on j but the manor and lordship of Wood Dalling, 
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alias Dalling Uall^ alias Monceaux^ Halwood Noyons^ 
with the hcmse and estate at Churehgate, went to Wil- 
liam^ bi^ eldest son^ who in 1632, with his son Richard, 
conveyed it with his estates in Thurning and Kerdeston 
to Sir John Hohart^ knt. and baronet. 

Geystwick is about three miles to the eastward of 
Wood Dalling. The church here is a rectory, and 
was granted to the Abbey of Waltham, by Eborard de 
Geiste : it consists of a nave with a north and south 
aisle ; the north door has no porch, but a holy water 
pot, still entire, is in the wall on the west side. The 
steeple, standing at the east end of the north aisle,^ 
joining to the chancel, is accounted for by Blomeiield, 
as having belonged to the old church, *' built in a 
cathedral, or conventual manner, and so was in the 
midst between the nave and the choir, with arches to 
pass thliough." In the window of the south aisle, a 
physician is represented administering physic to a per- 
son sick in bed, and this label. In sickness I pi/ne, trost 
in God and here is medicine. Also a person naked, and 
for cold I quakt'^Bnd a woman bringing things, have 
here clothes inarm to make. The seven works of mercy 
were likewise depicted here 5. but probably destroyed 
by the puritans. In the window of the north aisle is a 
representation of the martyrdom of St. Edmund the 
King, by the Danes shooting him, and their own 
king or leader falling down dead before him> also that 
of the circumcision ^ with a boat by the sea-shore, a 
man lying dead near it 5 a king and several persons 
viewing the body, with a woman in a red habit, &c. 
Upon two sisters in law, who died at this place in 
1702, is the following inscription. 
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Uuder this ittone in easy slumber lies 
Two dusty bodies that at last shall rise. 

Wood Norton or Wood Horton is about a mik 
and a half north-east of Geystwick. Part of this town 
belonged to the bishops of the East An^es> and to the 
See when it was at North Ehnhan. There were two 
churches standings at Wood Norton in the fifth year of 
Henry V. All Saints, the present churchy has no steeple, 
but a frame for bells in the churchyard. It appears 
from Domesday bod^, that even religious houses of 
the greatest distinction were not £ree from the depre« 
dations and plunder of the Norman invaders, llainakiy 
the son of Ivo, deprived the Abbey of St. Edmund of 
Bury of their lordship of Norton UalL Here is tbe 
seat of W. T. Harwood, esq* 

Returning towards the road we pass 

FouLSHAM. This small town« nearly destroyed by 
(ire in the year ] 770^ has since been rebuilt in a more 
convenient and respectable manner. In the church- 
yard is anandent aitar tomb, bearing an inscription, 
wliich has been much noticed for the singular disposi- 
tion of the Saxon letters inscribed upon it, each of 
which is surmounted by a coronet, ** Rob Aht Col 
LEs Ceci ly His Vyp." The words thus fandfuUy 
divided, record the memory of Robert Colles and Ce- 
cely his wife, of whom nothing more is known, than 
that the former was witness to a deed of Ralph Bate- 
man, n^ lived as late as the twentieth year df the 
reign of Henry VIL 

We now rejoin the road at 

Sparxam. The chinrch here is a regular pile, con- 
sisting of a nave, norda and south aisles, coveted with 
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lead 5 an embattled square tower, with five bells at the 
vrest end of the nare. The windows of the south aisle 
have been finely illuminated with effigies^ &c. Here 
are also the shattered arms of Lord Grey. Joan Bust, 
a widow, gave by her will, in 1481, all her lands and 
tenements to the building of a new aisle, on the south 
side of the church at this place. JBawdeswell Hall lies 
to the right, and is the seat of Richard Lloyd, esq. 

BiLLiNGFOBD lies just on the right of our road. 
This small vill^e is noted as having once belonged to 
Sir Simon Burley, knight banneret, the great favourite 
of !Edward the Black Prince; but being attainted of 
high crimes and misdemeanors, was found guilty, and 
heheaded on Tower Hill, in the year 1338. The laige 
square tower belonging to the church has long since 
fallen down. In the chancel windows are the arms of 
De la Fole^ Hastyngs, Valence, and those of Anthony 
and Henry Grys, with a crescent. The font in the 
church is decorated with the arms of St. Edmund, St. 
George, &c. all carved in stone. Here is Beck Hall> 
the seat of T. W. Coke, esq. 

On the opposite side of the road is Swanton. 

Worthing. The history of this little hamlet> in 
4iie parish and lordi^p of Swanton^ exhibits a curious 
leature of feudality and semi-barbarism, stating, 
that Henry de Rie, by will, sans date, gave to the 
monks of Cmtleacre, the mill of Worthing, with 
Thurstane the miller, his mother and brothers, with all 
their substance. The steqple of this churchy which 
was round, is in ruins. 

Swanton Morley ^ this, and Hoe, lie nearly on a 
line with Modey. The church of the former stands 
oh a hill in the middle of the town^ and was building 
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in the year ISjg, as appears from the will of WilUam 
Lord Morley> dated August 26 in the same year, in 
which he gives to this church ten marks and his gilt 
cup. It consists of a nave or body^ with two aisles^ 
and a chancel covered with lead. The lofty square 
tower contains four bells. Swanton manor-house was 
near the church, and was encompassed with a moat; 
but the most ancient site is said to have been by the 
river opposite Below, since called Newcastle. 

Hoe or How, is a hamlet in the parish of East Der- 
ham, and belonged to the Abbey of Ely, founded by 
St. Audrey or Etheldreda, and was held by Ralph, son 
of Ivo, of the abbot, and afterwards of the king, as it 
appears from the Domesday book. Here is a chapel, 
with a nave or body ^ a north and south aisle, and a 
chancel covered with lead, with a square tower and 
three bells. In the north aisle, at the east end, was a 
chapel, and in the north window the figures of a person 
lying dead, and five priests as praying by him* In the 
east window there is a representation of the cruci- 
fixion, and here was probably a clerk*s chantry. 
Returning to our road, we observe on our right 
Elm HAM. This was formerly called North Elm- 
ham, in contradistinction to South Elmham, in Suf- 
folk : it is seated on the north-west side of the Wen- 
sum j and, in the time of the Romans, is supposed to 
have been the seat oiBiJIamen, Bisus, the fourth bisbop 
of the East Angles, about 6JZ divided this diocese in 
two, on account of its being too large, when one 
bishop was appointed to reside here, and the other at 
Dunwich. In the 11th of Richard 11. Bishop Spencer 
had a license to embattle and make a castle of his 
manor-house. The site of this was on a considerable 
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mounts surrounded with an inclosed . intrenchmept^ 
containing about five acres. The inner keep was also 
indosecl by a de^p ditch, containing about two acres^ 
and a good well. In this state the bishop*s residence 
continued till the exchange of lands took place be- 
tween Henry VIII. and Bishop Nix. The extensive 
park which belonged to it is well stocked with deer* 

Elmham HaU, the seat of R. Milles^ esq. stands in a 
fine park, which is ornasnented with wood and water ; 
and seated on an eminence^ commands a variety of 
pleasing views. Here is also the seat of Edmund 
Wodehouse, esq. one of the members for the county. 

In a piece of ground called Broomclose^ about half 
a mile from the village of North Elmham, a variety of 
urns without covers have been dug up. These were 
of divers sizes, colours, &c. and contained bones, ashes, 
pieces of glass, metal, &c. In one was a knife four 
inches and a half long, having a wrought handle. A 
dagger, one foot long, with a curiously wrought 
handle, hilt, and bar, was found in a ditch; and al^o 
a green conical glass, four inches in length, three 
inches diameter at the bottom, and one inch at the 
top. This was a lacrymatory^ which had probably 
been deposited in an urn. A great number of urns 
and. coins were also discovered in a field, about a fur- 
long south of the village ; circumstances, which have 
induced many to give credit to the opinion, that this 
place was a Roman town, &c. A church was certainly 
built here by Bishop Herbert 5 but the present build- 
ing is by no means of that age ; it is, however, a large 
regular pile, consisting of a middle, north, and south 
aislci supported by six pillars, and forming seven arches 
on each side, with a chancel, covered with lead* At, 
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tfie wM end stands a isqHare tow^, eontalniBg five 
bdls and a clodc, the whole sunDounted with a shaft 
or small spire^ 119 l^eet high. On the pannels of the 
chancel door have been painted the four doctors oi 
die church, St. Augustine^ St. Gregory, Ambrose, and 
Jerome. The bishops* ancient seat stood about 100 
yards north of the present church. 

At a short distance from North Elmham, are the 
Tillages of Bintry and Twyford; a4ioining the latter is 
Guist Bridge, crossing which we observe Sennowe 
Lodge, the seat of Eklmund Wodehouse, esq. ^ on our 
left, and proceeding a mile feirther to the north-east, 
we arrive at 

Little Rtburoh. This was held by the ancient 
family of De Paveli ; and to Ralph de Paveli, Richard, 
the prior of Bingham, in the reign of Henry III. 
granted for himself and his heirs, the liberty to build a 
chapel in his house, in this parish, saving all right be- 
longing to their church ; and that the chaplain should 
admit none of the parishioners to any sacrament, and 
shall swear to be true to mother church ; and if any 
chaplain should withhold any profit, then the prior to 
suspend him till restoration be mode. 

FuLMODESTON lles about two miles to the northward. 
William de Grancourt was lord here in the 45th of 
Henry III. and in the 52d of that king was witness to 
several writs, dated November 21, directed to the she- 
riff of Norfolk and several other sheriffs, reciting, that 
whereas the king had great occasion for money, by 
reason of his foreign and domestic aiftdrs, that as he 
would avoid corporal punishment, loss of his goods, 
and the king's anger, he should speedily pay 400 marks 
of the money due on the summons of ^e last tier of 
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Hie justices in that county, otherwise he should know 
that the king would chastise his neglect in such a man- 
ner that his punishment should teach others how to 
perform the king's commands. The church here is 
without monuments. 

Great Ryburoh lies in our way towards the high 
Tosid, being so called from its site by the river. This 
was. anciently in the family of the Munpinzums, Walk- 
fares^ De la Grenes^ &c. till the dissolution, when 
Henry VIII. granted it to Sir William Butts^ and Mar- 
garet his wife, daughter and heiress of Bacon, 

of Cambr^geshire, for life. He was doctor of physic, 

educated at Cambridge, chief physician to the king, one 

of the founders of the College of Physicians at London, 

in whose records he stands highly characterized for his 

eminent learning, singular judgment, and great ex* 

perience, and is much extolled by many authors who 

lived in his time. He was knighted, by the name of 

William Butts of Norfolk, and dying on the 17th of 

November, 1545, was buried in the church of Fulham, 

near London. He left three sons. The church of 

Ryburgh contains an altar tomb, with several arms, 

but no inscription. 

Gateley is situated a mile and a half to the south- 
ward of Ryburgh. This in Edward the Confessor*s 
time was the lordship of Bund, a thane or freeman. 
In the reign of Henry III. Sir Ralph de Gatele, knt. 
confirmed by deed, sans date, to the church of the Holy 
Trinity at Norwich, all the land which Thomas, son 
of Herlewin, held of him, papng to him and his heirs 
5s, id, and for common pasture in the whole village of 
Gateley one pound of pepper yearly on the nativity of 
our Lord. Wiien Robert Baynard died seized, of this 

T 3 
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estate in the four^ of Bdword HI. it was found that 
he had held it of Isabd, Queen Dowager of England, 
by the service of two knights fees, and paying 20f. per 
annum, castle guard to Dorer. At this time there 
was a capital messuage at Gateley> of no vakie above 
the reparations ; six score acres of arable land at three- 
pence per acre ; six acres of meadow, valued at 6$, per 
annum *, three acres of coppice wood at six years growth 
of 40d, per acre j a windmill very ruinous at 5s: per 
annum, rent of assize pa3rable at Christmas, Easter, 
and St. Michael, 40». : the winter works of the cus- 
tomary tenants valued at 20d the price of every work 
an halfpenny : 15 summer works at Ss. 4d, i thirty days 
work digging of turf or flags (opera turbaria) 15i. : 
50 hens at Christmas 4$* 2d, &c* 

Having rejoined the road we observe on our left the 
village of 

East Bilvby. The family of the Crowes were 
lords here for several generations. In this town was 
bom Thomas Bilney^ a learned divine of Cambridge^ 
who was burnt at Norwich in 1531> during the reiga 
of Henry VHI. for preaching against the doctrines of 
the popish church. The register of Butley priory in 
Suffolk, after taking notice of him as a heretic, adds, 
'^ about this time, especially, there was a vehement 
schism between the clergy and the laity, concerning 
the holy church and its rites, against the [Miesthood, 
the holy father, indulgendes, excommunications, &c." 

About three miles to the southward lies the village of 

Grbssenhale. The churdi here is a large pile 
built in the cathedral manner with a north and soudi 
transept, and a tower in the centre rising from the en" 
France into the chtocd. This tower had been repaired 
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in 1491 by JohnF^rour ani} Joan his wife^ but having 
fallen .much to decay> licence was granted in lOgS to 
take down the spire on the top of it. The north 
transept is called Ferours Chantry or Chapel^ and that 
ou the south Hastings Chapel. The communion-table, 
which is railed in> has a covering of red-silk with a, 
deep silver lace, and a rich piece of gold brocade with 
a lar^ cross of silk worked upon it, this being the 
gift of the wife of one of the rectors, Mr. Hugh Hwre* 
The chapel of St. Nicholas was founded in a place 
called Rougholm in Gressenhale, by William de 
Stutevil, lord of the town in the reign of Henry III* 
It was a long narrow building with a north and south 
transept, and a chancel, all in ruins in Blomefidd's 
time ; what was standing had been converted into a 
bouse. 

A little way south of where the brethren lived there 
stood a hoti$e, the site of whidbi was then an osier- 
ground. The common seal of this house or collie, 
was the effigies of St. Nicholas in his pontificals. John 
Strange, the last incumbent, had a pension of 4/. Ids, 
per annum paid him by the crown, and was living 
in 1503. 

Having rejoined the road at Stafifidd, on our right 
we observe Godwick. In this town is the old seat of 
Sir Edward Coke -, but of the ancient church there it 
nothing remaining but the steeple. 

Godwick Hall is now the seat of T. W. Coke, esq. 

We now proceed to Mileham. 

Mi LEU AM, a considerable village lying on the road 

from Norwich to Lynn, is the birthplace of that great 

luminary of the law. Sir Edward Coke. He was the 

son of Robert Coke^ esq., lord of this manor^ and bom 
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io the old hall, which is now dilapidated. He died 
Ivord Chief Justice of the King's Bench, Sept. 3rd, 
1634, in the eighty-third year of his age. A sump- 
tuous altar monument bearing a Latin ihscrip^cm in 
the chancel of the church at Tittleshall, in this county, 
records his acquirements, honours, and virtues. 

A strong castle is said to have formerly stood in the 
town of Mileham, the site of which was afterwards 
part of the demesnes. The castle stood by the road? 
side on the left-hand beyond the church, and being of 
an oval form contained about twelve or thirteen acres, 
surrounded by two deep ditches or trenches. On the 
southern side was the keep, with another ditch where 
there are the ruins of the wall that crossed it ; and on the 
north part was the barbican. The outward ditch and 
enclosure seems to have crossed the high road, and to 
have enclosed the house and ground wherein Sir 
Edward Coke was bom ; the entrance appears to have 
been on the west side. This castle is supposed to have 
been built by Alan son of Flaald, to whom the Con- 
queror gave this great manor, and who was. the an- 
cestor of the Fitz-Alans Earls of ArundeL 

From Mileham at a distance of about two miles we 
arrive at Litcham. The church is a neat regular pile 
with a nave covered with reed ; a north and south 
aisle, and a chancel leaded. At the west-end of the 
nave is a square tower of brick with quoins of free- 
stone, and embattled, with a clock and dial, built by 
Matthew Halcot a tanner, who new cast the bells, 
and gave the clock. On a common in this parish was 
fonnerly a hermitage occupied by Thomas Cannon. 

About a mile to our left is Lexham Hall, the seat of 
Kepple, esq. Kempston and Beeston lie on a 
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Hne to the $ottthward$ the former is no way re- 
markable. 

!BcBSTON. The church here is a regular pile con- 
eisting of a nave and two aisles covered with lead, with 
a to^wer containing four bells, terminated by a spire ; 
here are also two chapels, one on the north side called 
our L«ady*8, and one on the south, called St. John's* 
Over the door in the north aisle are these old rhymes 
in old letters : 

This share doth shew this manor-fiQe, 
A share it is, not money mine, 
This many hand red years you understand 
A ihare to be a fine for taking up rf land* 

Under this is the figure of a ploughshare, and the 
words about it, 

BeestoB line. Lord Bamwelly soe thoa keep it» 

The custom of the manor is for all copyholders to 
pay on every death, or alienation^ a ploughshare or 
two shillings. On the screen also is a B, a plough- 
share and a ton, an old rebus for Beeston. 

Great and Little Dunham lie on the same side, 
V Great Dunham. From ancient writings it appears 
there were two churches here, St. Mary and St. An- 
drew's; these were probably ^tanding in 151S, though 
in the institution books of Norwich, mention is made 
of St. Mary only. Here is Dunham Hall ; in the par- 
lour there were painted on the glass, the arms of the 
Wingfields impaling Bovil, &c. &c. The church is 
built in a conventual form, with a tower between the 
nave and chancel ; the former 10 leaded* 
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Little Dunham is not sufficiently interesting to 
detain us. 

Haying returned to Litcham^ we observe a road 
leading to Fakenham; tliis we shall pursue, and the 
first place we arrive at is 

TiTLESHALE. The church here is embellished with 
several monuments^ but by none more than that to the 
memory of Sir Edward Coke. It stands at the east 
end of the north wall, and is of the altar form; on 
which lie the effigies of the deceased in white marble 
as a judge in his robes^ under an arch supported by 
two black marble pillars. On the summit is the shield 
with the family arms, the figures of the four cardinal 
virtues^ and the motto^ FntdcRS qtd fattens. To the 
Latin inscription^ the following is added> 

"Dedicated to the memory of Sir Edward Coke, 
knight, a late reverend judge, bom at Mileham in the 
county of Norfolk $ excellent in all learning divine 
and humane, that for hils own, this for his country's 
good, especially in the knowledge and practice of the 
municipal laws of this kingdom. A famous pleader, a 
sound counsellor ; in his younger years recorder of the 
cities of Norwich and LcHidon, next solicitor-general 
to Queen Elizabeth, and speaker of the pariiament in 
the 33th of her reign ; afterwards attorney«general to 
the same queen, as also to her successor King James $ 
to both a faithful servant for their miyesties safeties. 
By King James constituted chief justice of bpth benches 
successively, in both a just, in both an exemplary judge* , 
One of his msyesties most honourable privy council, as 
also of council to Queen Anne, and chief justice in 
Eyre of her forests, chases, and parks. Recorder of 
the city of Coventry, and high steward of the city 
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of the University of Cambridge, whereof he was 
sometime a member of Trinity College : he had two 
wives ; by Bridget his first wife (one of the daughters 
and coheirs of John Faston, esq.)> he had issue six 
sons and three daughters, and by the Lady Elizabeth 
his second wife (one of the daughters of the Right 
Honourable Thomas Earl of Exeter), he had issue 
two daughters ; a chast husband and a provident 
father. 

He crowned his pious life, with a pious and christian 
departure at Stoke Fogis in the county of Bucks. 
His last words were " Thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done." 

Lieaving Wellingham on our left we next arrived at 
WissiNGSET, or Whissonet. Sir Henry Spelman, 
in his Icenia, says that Hubert Bozun a Norman, who 
came into England with the Conqueror, and was his 
chief ^^c^r, had a grant from him of this lordship, 
but Blomefield thinks this is a mistake. The church 
is a single pile, with a chancel covered with lead, and 
has a square tower containing four bells. On the 
pavement of the chancel are several gravestones of 
grey marble with the effigies of the Bozouns in armour 
on brass plates 5 and on one 

Ricardus Bozoun qaonda' fueram vocitatus. 
Quod fueram non sum quia pulvere su' subhumatua, 
M C tetras ac L in festi vespe stelle 
Spiritus experat, Deui mea crirmnapelle» 

Thomas Trumpe of this place, by his will dated 
April 8, 1528> among other bequests left one penny- 
worth of herring eveiry Pulver Wednesday (Ash-Wed- 
nesday) in Lent to every householder in the town. 
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OXWICK, COLKIKK, TsSTSftTOK, EOd PUKDIHO 

NoRTONy aU lie on our right} tke tkree fonner do not 
require particular notice^ 

Pudding Nobtok. In the 5th of Henry V, it 
appears there were two manors called NewhaU and 
Peckhall^ and that ihe site of NewhaU was by tbe 
church. A patent was granted in the 4 th of Edward 
VI. to the Bbhop of Norwich of Peterston and Norton 
with land called Dovehouse-close in Norton: Blome* 
field says^ it is now a depopulated village, only a 
hall or manor house with a farm-house remaining. 
Of the church of Pudding Norton nothing remains 
but part of a small four-square tower. 

Fakenham is a small town with a good corn- 
market^ which is mostly attended by buyers from 
Wells and other contiguous ports^ The church is a 
large Commodious structure^ consisting of a nare witb 
two aisles^ chancel^ south porch and lofty stone tower; 
the latter has a fine entrance door-way with a lai^ge 
window over it. This is divided into six lights> and 
subdivided by a horizontal muUion^ and tracery mould- 
ings. On each side of the door is a canopied niche, 
and the buttresses are ornamented with pannelling* 
The church also contains an ornamented octangular 
font. The general market here is on Thursdays ; the 
number of houses 255, and that of the inhabitants 
1382. The annual fairs are on Ash-Wednesday, and 
Nov. 11. 

We now turn to the north -east^ and about two 
miles dist^mt obsarv^ Sctdtharp. 

BND OF VOL.' I. 
T. DAVISON, LOMBARD-STRBBT^ WHrTEFRIARS, LONnOK. 
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Buenos Ayres, IntroducUon of 

Norwich articles into, 5. 
Bulmer, seat of W. W. esq. I7f. 
Bure, river, 3. 
Burgh, 104. 

hall, 173. 

Burlingham hall, 101. 
Bumham Market, 180. 

Thorpe, 181. 

. Westgate, 180. 

Burrough halt, 154. 

Burston, 67. , , 

Buxton, 162; church, 163^ do- 



nations of T. Buhner, gent, to, 
163. 



C 

Caistor, St Edmund's, 47; an- 
cient works at, 47 ; history of, 
48 ; church, 49 ; resemblance 
to & Roman camp, 50. 

Caistor, next Yarmouth, Roman 
station at, 1 09 ; castellated man- 
sion of. 111; ruins of. 111. 

Camp, Roman, and a regular for- 
tification, resembUmce between, 
50. 

Cantley, 98. 

Canute, abbey founded by, 1 32. 

Carleton St Mary, 46. 

Casewic, 138. 

Catfidd, 129. 

Cathedral, Norwich, 13; epitaphs 
and inscriptions in and about* 
21. 

Catton lodge, 156. 

Cawston, 159 ; its church, 159. 

Chanon's hall, 62. 

Charter, the first sealed, 69. 

Clere, Sir Edward, 108. 

Clergy, Instance of the manner of 
pleading the benefit of^ 96. 

Clippesby, 104. 

Coke, patriotic exertions of Mr., 4. 

— -, Sir Edward, 211. 
, monument to, 214. 

Coldham hall, 92. 

ColtishaU,' 124; early manumis- 
sion granted to, by Henry III. 
124; church, 125. 

Committee for scandalous mmi- 
sters, 122. 

Contract, remarkable* made at 
Routon, 141. 

Cooper, seat of Captun Thomas; 

137. 

Cook, will of Ann, 123. 
Comage, custopi p^ 64. 
Creake, south, 180. 
— — abbey, 1-80; 
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Grostvricb, 123; church at, 123; 
ancient hall, 123. 

Oromer,. 150; Aituation, 150; 
trade, 151; inns, 151; light- 
house, 152; public rooms, 152; 
'when first frequented as a wa* 
tering- place, 153; fish scarce 
at, 153; church, 154; hall» 
154; battery at, 154. 



X>alling hall, 20f . 

Denton, 87. 

13ichleborough, 67» 

mtchingham hall, 88. 

Diss, 72; guildhall, 74; distin- 
guished characters, 75 ; hall, 76. 

Doughton, seat of R. esq. 141. 

Drayton lodge, 156. 

Duel, singular, 167. 

Duffing dale, defeat at, 3. 

Dunham, great, 213. 

— -,, litUe, 214. 

hall, 213. 

Dunston, 52. 

hall, 62. 

Durrant, seat of Sir T., bart* 
166., 

E. 

Earsham, and hall, 88* 

Bast; Bibey, 210. 

— Ruston, 134; the birth-place 

of Porson, 134. 
iElmham, 206. 

hall, 207. 

Elsing, 199. 
Erpingham's gate, 24. 
Erpingham, south, 167. 
— — — church, 168. 



F. 



Fakenham, 216. 
FastoUTs palace, 31. 



Falstolf *8, remains of an ancient 

s^t of the family of. 111. 

, sketch of, 112. 

Felbrigg, 143 ; church, 145, 147 ; 

monument of the right hon. 

WiUiam Windham, 147. 
Fersfield, 81 ; church, 81. 
Filby, 108 ; ancient family of, 108. 
Fishley, 102. 
Fitzwalters, the family of, 73; 

King JoWs treatment of Ro* 

bert, 74. 
Flixton hall, 88. 
Flordon, tower of church, 49. 
Folkes, seat of Sir Martin Browne« 

91. 
Forncetts, 39 ; distinguished court 

held here, 40. 
Fortescue, hospitality of Sir John^ 

134. 
Foulsham, 204. 

Framingham, Earl, and Pigot, 52. 
Freeman, Jacob, epitaph on, 22. 
Freethorp, 99. 
Frense, village of, 72. 
Fritton, village of, 60. 
Fulboume htdl, 48. 
Fulmodeston, 208. 
Fundenhill, 40. 



Gariensis, the, 109. 
Garianonum, 48 ; Caistor the an<i- 

cient, 110. 
Gateley,200. 
Gawdy hall, 86. 
Geystwich, 203 ; church, 203. 
Gillingham hall, 89. 
Gilderstone, 89. 
Gimmingham, 139. 
Gissing, and hall, 66* 
Godwick, and haB, 1211. 
Great Hautbois, 157. 
Gressenhftlcv 210 ; church, 210. 
Grey fiaars, house of, at Walsing-^ 

ban, 179. 
Gtmton hall, 139. 
Gvnthorp hall} 173.. 
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Gumejf resMeaet of B. eiq. I42. 
^> elMBt yUIi of R* Mq. 



Hadditeoe, 8f^. 

Halvergttte, 99. 

Hanworth, 141. 
Hapton, and baH, 58* 

HappiKburgh, 136; halH 136; 
lighthouiet at, 139. 

Hardwick, 64. 

Harleaton, 85. 

Harrison, eccentricities of Mr. 80. 

Harwood, teat of W. T. esq. 204* 

Hasingham, 98. 

Haveringland, 159* 

Harers, seat of Thomai^ esq. fl, 

Hautbois, great, 157* 

Haynford baH, 1 58* 

Heckingham, 90; house of in- 
dustry at, 90 ; its cfaureb, 90. 

Hedingbam, and ball, 88. 

Hellesden, 197. 

new ball, 197. 

Hemesby, 107; singular custonr 
at, 107. 

Hemlington, 101. 

Heringby, 103. 

Herring fisbery, TarmouUi unri- 
valled in the, 121. 

Hethill, and faidl, 45. 

Heveringland, 200. 

Heydon hall, 172. 

, monument to Lady Mi* 

rabel, 175. 

Hickiing, memorable for its pri- 
ory, 128. 

Higham Potter, 128. 

Hillington park, 91. 

Hobbies church, 140. 

Hoe, 206. 

Hofton. or Hoveton, 126. 

Holkham, )^81; Coke family at, 
181 ; church a noted seamaric, 
181; house, 182^ busts and 
statues, 186; manuscript Ij. 



brary, 190; ehiq;)d, 190; paik, 
191 ; pleasure grwDmb, 193. 

Hok, 173 ; d^etidful fire at, i74»' 

Honingt 132. 

Homing, 132. 

Horsford, 156. 

Horsham St. Faith, 156. 

Horsteid. 1 57 ; its cfaurdi, 1 ST* 

Houghton in the Hdle^ 18(1. 

Howe, village of, 57. 

Hoxoe hall, 84. 



Iceni, first .inhabitanta of Nor- 
. folk, U 
Ingham, 134. 

— church, 134. 

Insurrection, beaded by Kelt, 2. 

Intwood ball, 32. 

Jodrel. s^t «f R.R. esq. 159. 

Irstead, 126.. 

Ives, seat of JjBremiah^ esq. 156. 



K. 

Kerrick, seat of T. esq^ 89. • 
Keswick, 36. 
Kirbyhall,92. • 
— — Bedon, 82. 
Knight Templars, hosplial df the, 
at Horsham St. Faith, 156. 



Lady of Walsingham, image of 

the, 177. 
Lammas, 1<$5. 

Langley abbey and gtwag^, 91. 
Lexham hall, 212. * 
Limpenhoe, 99. 
Ling, 199; fair at, 200. 
Lingwood, 100. 
Litcham, 212. 
Ludham, 127. 
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M. 

Mangreen hall, 37. - 
Manufactures of Hie county, 5. 
]^iarks. the use of, 71. 
Marsham, seat of R. esq. 158. 

baU, 159. 

Martham, 105. 

Martineau, seat oi P. M. eiq. 

• 155. 

Melton Constable, 172. 

hall. 173. 

Mendham, priory cfaurch of, 85. 
Micklethwaite, seat of , csq^ 

• 123. 

Middleton hall, 85. 
Milding hall, 68. 

Mileham, 2\ 1 ; cattle at, 212; the 
birthplace of Sir Edwiurd Coke, 
211. 

MiHes, seat of R. esq., 207. 

Monkish Latin rhyme, 133* 

Morning thorp, 60. 

Morton, 198. 

Moulton, 61. 

, near Beighten, 160. 

Mousebold heath, 94. 

Mulbarton, 37; church and ino- 
numents, 38. 

Mundesley, 139. 

N. 

Keatiihead» 126. 

Needham, 85. 

Kelson, lord, moimnieilt to the 
memory of, 117; birthplace of, 
18|. 

Ness, the, 10^. 

Neve, monument to Olivet, 200. 

Newton Flotman^^54. 

North Burlkigham, 101. 

North Repps, 142. 

Norwich, origin, 2—8 ; stafde ar- 
ticles, 4 ; trade, 5 ; enterprismg 
vpirit of ks citizens, 5 ; intro- 
duetioB of the aiticks of into 
various foreign coutitries, 5; 
indisputably tfie prlncipri city 



on the eastern nde of £ng« 
land, 7 ; distinguidied for nu- 
merous antiquities, 7 ; situa- 
tion, 7 J castle, 7 ; history, 8, 
9 ; number of churches, 8 ; for- 
merly surrounded by an em* 
battled wall, 8; not built by 
CsBsar, or Guitaline the Briton^ 
8 ; received its name from the 
Saxons, 8 ; cathedral, 1 1 — 20 ; 
epitaphs and inscriptions in and 
about, 21 ; palace of the bishop, 
23 ; charitable foundations, 29 ; 
guildhall, 30; churches, 32; 
various remains of antiquity, 
33 ; assembly house, 33 ; keels 
and wherries, 34 ; two particu- 
larly good prospects, 35 ; a fish*- 
ing town in the reign of Ca- 
nute, 49 ; history of Thorp, 93 ; 
priory, a oell of monks b^ng^ 
ing to, 94 ; bishop of, 101 ; prior 
and convent of, 105. 
Notaries^ public, origin of, 63* 

O. 

Oaken Hill, 85. 

Ofifences, clerg3;rable, 9<S. 

Orford, seat of the earl of, 169. 

Ormesby, 108. 

Osmondeston, 84; White Hart 

inn at, described, 84. 
Oulton hall. 172. 
Ouse, great and little, 3. 
Overstrand, 150. 

P. 

Panxford, 101. 
Paston, and hall, 138. 
— -, monoment and effigy of 

SirWillianHl38. 
Percies, the, mansion-house of, 64. 
Petre, seat and pairk of T. B. esq. 

131. 
Plea, extraordinary, 96. 
Playters. Sir 'William, inscription 

to the memory^ of, ^7^ 
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Plough light money, 149» 

Plumitead, magna, 94. 

Poringland, East, Wett, Great, 
and Lktle, 53* 

Fostwick, 95. 

Priory, the Norwich, 24. 

, Waybridge. 102. 

Proctor, seat of Captain Beau- 
champ. 88* 

Pudding Norton, 216. 

Pulham, 64; tenures, 64; mar- 
ket hall, 64 ; church, 66. 

R. 

Eackheath, Great and Little, 122. 

hall, 123. 

Randworth, 101. 
Kaveningham house, 90. 
Bedenhall, 87. 

— church, 88. 

Beedham, 99. 
Reepham, 201. 
Eepps, North, 142. 

, South, 140. 

Hidllngton, 136. 

Kingl^d, 198. 

Kippon hall, 159. 

Bivers, principal, of Norfolk, 3. 

Hodcland, 9 J. 

Roman remains, 47. 59. 89* 110. 

. 158. 160.207. 

Roscoe, manuscripts restored by 

Mr., 190. 
Roseberry, seat of Earl, 61. 
Routon, 141 ; remarkaUe contract 

made at, 142* 
Roydon, 78. 
Runham, 103. 
Rushall, 67. 
Ruston, east, 134. 
Ryburgh, great, 209. 
, little, 208. 

SaU, 202. 

-•- — church, 202. 

- — — house, 202. 



Saxlingham, 175^ 
Scole inn, 84. 
Scotton, 166. 

— '. hall, 166. 

Scrotby, 107 ; sand, usgular erent 

at, 107. 
Seals, curious dissertation upon Ike 

original use of, 68* 
Sennowe lodge, 207. 
Sheep-shearing, annual, at Hoik* 

ham, 194. 
Shelfhanger, 76. 
SbeltoB, town of, 62» 

•: — manor-house, 63. 

'■ church and cenotaph, 63* 

Shimpling, 68. 

Shottishams, the, 56. 

————— bouse, 66. 

Skelton, the &cetiotts John, 75* 

Sloley, 130. 

SmaUbjirgh, 130. 

Somerton, East and West, 106» 

South Berlingham, 100. 

South Creake. 180. 

South Erpingham, 168. 

South R4)ps> 140. 

South Walsham, 102. 

Southwood, 98« 

Sparham, 204. 

I^ixworth, and h^, 123. 

Sprowston, 122. 

— — — hall, J22. 

Star, mummery of the, 121. 

St. Rennet's at Hokne, abbey o( 

132. 
Starston, and place, ^7* 
Stiffkey, 196. 

hall, 196. 

Stoke holy cross, &4. 

Stoke8by,.103. 

Stone, seat of R. esq. 88. 

Stratton, Long, 58; ^r, 59 { 

church, 59 ; monuments, 59. 
■ hall, 158. 



— Strawless, 158. 

church, 15^ 



Strumpshaw, windmill at, 98* 
Suffield, and hall, 139* 
-. y seat of lor4> 170. 
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Surlingliam, 92. 

Surrey, mount, 94. 

Sutton, 129' 

Swanthorpe, 53. 

Swanton Morely, 204. 

SwarcBston, 37. 

Sword, the good, of Winfarthing, 

77. 
Symonds, Dr. 145. 



T. 

Tacolneston, 39. 

ban, 39. 

Tasburgh, 57. 
Tharston, 58. 
ThelvertoHi 71. 

hall, 71. 

Thomage hall, 173. 
Thorpe. 35. 

■ Sir Edmund de, 41. 

— abbots, 84. 

— — — near Norwich, 93. 

market, 140 ; church, 140. 

Thrickby, and hall, 103. 

Thume, 105. 

Thursford hall, 173. 

ThwMte, 88. 

— , near Wollerton, 168. 

church, 169. 

Tibenham, 62. 

Title8hale,214. 

Ilvetshall, two ancient churches, 
66. 

Tolls hills, fine echo at, 142. 

Topcroft, and hall, 60. 

Trimmingham, 139 ; view from 
the beacon, 140. 

Trowse, 92. 

Milgate, 92. 

Newton hall, 92. 

Tunstall, 100. 
Tunstead, 129. 



Wacton, 60.' 



W. 



Walsham, north, 137. 

, south, 102. 

Walsingham, new, 1 76. 

— — old. 176. 

way, 179. 

Wareham, 179. 

Warner, ruins on the grounds of 
Henry Lee, esq. 1 76. 

Waveney, the, 3. 

"Wells, 196. 

Westwick, 130. 

• house, 131. 

Weston, 199. 

house, 1 99. 

Wensum. river, 3. 

Whitwell hall, 202. 

Wlckhampton, 99. 

Windham, the late right honour- 
able Williain, 146. 

Wmfarthing, 76; rendered me- 
morable by superstition, 76* 

Winterton, 106; two lights, 106. 

Wishing wells, 1 78. 

Wissingset, 215. 

Witchingham, great and little, 200. 

Witton, account of, 95. 

Wodehouse, seat of Edmund, esq. 
207. 

Wolterton, 169. 

I church, 169. 

hall, 169. 

Wood Dalling, manor and lord- 
ship, 202. 

Wood Norton, 204. 

Woodbastwick, 101. 

Woodrow, house of Cremer, 

esq. 149. 

Wooton, and hall, 88. 

Worstead ; worsted stuffs said to 
have derived their name from 
this place, 130. 

' hall, 130. 

Worthing, 205. 

Wortwell manor, and hall, 87* 

Wrenningham, great and Uttle, 
44. 

Wrexham, and hall, 123. 
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Yare, riTer, .1. 

Yarmouth island, 108 ; Yarmouth, 
distance -of from London, 1 13 ; 
number of houses and inhabit- 
ants in, 113; situation of, 
1)3; forms but one parish, 
113; church described, 113; 
the spot on which it stands first 
discovered by a fisherman, 114; 
Fuller's bUl at, 114; styled 
terra regisy 114; public build* 
ings, 115; quay allowed to be 
equal to that of Marseilles, 115; 
customhouse, 115; townhall, 
115; fisherman's hospital, 115; 
two Lancasterian schools at^ 
116; public library, 1 1&; much 



frequented as a fashionable wa« 
tering place, 116 ; St George's 
chapel, 116; bath, 116; Vetty, 
117; theatre, 117; royal bar- 
racks, 117; Nelson, nionu- 
meot on the South Denes, aa 
object of pride to. 1 1 7 ; defenddl 
by three forts, 118; armowy, 
118; cars ; how goremed, 
118; representatives of. how 
chosen, 119; during the war a 
grand station for a part of our 
navy, 119; coast one of the 
most dangerous in Britain, 119; 
unrivalled in the herring fisher^', 
119; mummery of the mira- 
culous star at. 121 ; the Mar- 
gate of Norfolk, 153. 
Yelverlon, 57. 
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